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LEFT ASHORE. 





‘*AND THREE LITTLE HAPPY FAOES SPED 
TO THE DANOING BOAT—AND HE WENT TOO.” 


SoFTLY it stole up out of the sea, 

The day that brought my dole to me; 
Slowly into the star-sown gray, 

Dim and dappled, it soared away. 

Who would have dreamed such tender light 
Was brimming over with bale and blight? 
Who would have dreamed that fitful breeze 
Fanned from the tumult of tossing seas ? 
Oh, softly and slowly stole up from the sea 
The day that brought my dole to me! 


Glad was I at the open door 

While my footfall lingered along the floor, 
For three bright heads at that dawn of day 
Close on the self-same pillow lay; 

Three sweet mouths I bent and kissed 





As the gold and rose and amethyst . 
Of the eastern sky was round us shed; ra 
And three little happy faces sped i 


To the dancing boat—and he went too— 
And lightly the wind that morning blew. 


Many a time had one and all 
Gone out before to the deep-sea haul; 
Many a time come rowing back 

Against the tide of the Merrimac, 
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“AND THOUGH EVERY POOL WHERE THE FULL TIDES TOSS 
I SEARCH FOR SOME LOOK OF OUBLING FLOSS—” 


With shining freight, and a reddening sail 
Flapping loose in the idle gale, 

While over them faded the evening glow, 
With stars above and with stars below, 
Trolling and laughing, a welcome din, 

To me and the warm shore making in. 


Then why that day, as I watched the boat, 
Did I remember the midnight rote 

That rolled a signal across my sleep 

Of the storm that cried from deep to deep, 
Plunging along in its eager haste 

Across the desert and desolate waste, 

Far off through the heart of the gray mid-seas, 
To rob me forever of all my ease? 

Oh, I know not: I only know 

That sound was the warning of my woe. 


For lo, as I looked, I saw the mist 

Over the channel curl and twist, 

And blot the breaker out of sight 

Where its angry horn gored the waters white. 
Only a sea-turn, I heard them say, 

That the climbing sun will burn away. 

But I saw it silently settling down 

Like an ashen pall upon the town: 

Oh, hush, I cried; ’tis some huge storm’s rack ; 
My darlings, my darlings, will never come back! 


All day I stood on the old sea-wall, 
Watching the great swell rise and fall, 
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And the spume and spray drove far and thin, 
But never a sail came staggering in. 





And out of the east a wet wind blew, 

And over my head the foam-flakes flew ; 
Down came the night without a star, 

Loud was the cry of the raging bar; 

And I wrung my hands and called and prayed 
And the black wild east all answer made. 


Oh, long ere the cruel night was done 

Came the muffled toll of the minute-gun ; 
Nothing it meant to me, I knew, 

Save that other women were waiting too 
For many the craft that, cast away, 

On the shoals of the long Plumb Island lay, 
Wrecked and naked, a hungry horde 

Of tierce white surges leaping aboard, 

And bale and bundle came up from the sea— 
But nothing ever came back to me. 


And though every pool where the full tides toss 
I search for some lock of curling floss, 

Yet still in my window night by night 

The little candle is burning bright— 

For, oh, if I suddenly turned to meet 

My darlings coming with flying feet, 

While I in the place they left me sat, 

No greater marvel ’twould be than that 





When so softly, so sweetly, stole up from the sea 
The day that brought my dole to me! 








“YET STILL IN MY WINDOW NIGHT BY NIGHT 
THE LITTLE OANDLE IS BURNING BRIGHT.” 
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THE MOUNTAINS.—IX. 


ILLUSTRATED BY PORTE 


CRAYON. 


fied us with mountaineering ; 
not surfeited exactly, but ex- 
periencing such healthy sat- 
isfaction as that philosophic 
Sambo who beat his own 
shins until the tears rolled 
down his cheeks, “’cause it 
felt so good when it was done 
hurtin’.” 

Cockney, who for a week 
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THE HIGH WAYS, 


“ FFNHE American is the hero of the world. 

3 Among civilized men he is ever read- 
iest to forsake the ease and comfort of an 
established home, to spurn the pleasures and 
allurements of a luxurious society, to turn 


his back on the peace and protection of an | 


enlightened State, and devote himself by de- 


past had endured life in si- 
lent agony, was now half 
wild with reactionary exalta- 
tion, declaring he was ready 
for any thing, and wouldn't 
swap his recent experiences 
for a block on Broadway. 

Rattlebrain, albeit some- 
what toned down by his late 
shadowy misadventures, felt 
sufficiently revived to rate his 
enjoyment at the usual mod- 
est figure of a hundred thou- 
sand, cash. 

Major Martial’s extended 
experiences induced a more reasonable esti- 


_mate of the ups and downs of our romantic 


journey, and I shrewdly guessed that now, 


| like a skillful soldier, he was thinking more 


of the “enemy” in front than the character 
of our recent camping grounds. 
Sympathizing to the full with my com- 


liberate preference to a life of rudest hard-| panions in their pride of achievement, my 
ship, privation, and danger. Whether the | triumph was yet clouded by a half-acknow]- 
motive be worthy or despicable; whether | edged consciousness that, in spite of cheeks 
the object be small or great; whether to| bronzed and ruddy with health, of muscles 
gratify a longing for rash and aimless ad- tough as whitleather, and omnivorous appe- 
venture or ignoble greed for sudden riches ; | tite, I had gained no corresponding advan- 
whether to carry the seed of civilization into | tages over certain intellectual and senti- 
the wilderness or reclaim a continent from | mental maladies which I had been especial- 


barbarism—his courage and self-abnegation 
are equally admirable. Abandoning the sa- 
vory tlesh-pots of the East without a regret, 
he endures malaria, swindlings, and disap- 
pointments with the exalted stolidity of an 
Indian fakir, and resigns himself to a diet 
of fried meat, saleratus bread, and pine-tar 
whisky with the smiling fortitude of a Chris- 
tian martyr.” 

“True,” said the major, with animation ; 
“and does not the wild campaigner, this bold 
pioneer of the army of progress, get more 
real enjoyment out of life than the sneaking 
bummer who lies malingering in camp or 
hangs on the skirts of the battle, waiting to 
profit by the victory without sharing the 
dangers of the combat? Better wear out 
early than to rust and linger.” 

While the journey from White’s had dulled 
the wire edge of our rough-riding fancies, 





ly solicitous to cure. 

* But, after all my efforts, it was now as ever 
—trealities faded into dreams, while dreams 
were my realities. The long vista of stony 
startling facts had but lightly tinted the 
tablets of memory, while sharply and defi- 
nitely graven thereon stood forth a cata- 
logue of trifles scarcely worth the naming— 
the wilding beauty of a way-side flower, the 
working of a pretty thought or suggestion 
of a graceful sentiment, the changing colors 
of a morning cloud or the more evanescent 
glories of a woman’s smile, to be cherished, 
perhaps, when fatigues and dangers, rocks 
and mountains, have sunk behind the dim 
horizon of time. 

A strong man’s will is like a dike raised 
against the sea of his nature. By eternal 
vigilance, strengthening and repairing, he 
may succeed in protecting his quiet dom- 


the trip up the Blackwater had quite satis-| icile and smiling gardens behind, but he 











must neither sleep nor indulge in the luxury | 


of dreams, for the sea is always there, deep 
and menacing. Oily calm, its insidious wa- 
ters are ever undermining; tempest-tossed, 
its abrading waves overwhelm his work 
with swifter destruction. Even while re- 
joicing in my triumph over difficulties, dan- 
gers, and dyspepsia, I felt the deep sea roll- 
ing over my hopeless soul. I was passion- 
ately in love. 

The highway was plain and practicable, 
the country through which we passed with- 
out especial interest; so, giving our horses 
head, we rode for the most part in silence, 
stopping occasionally to question some rab- 
bit-mouthed forester concerning directions 
and distances, or to dip a cup of water from 
some tempting stream that sparkled across 
our route. But still there was no attempt 
at sustained conversation, and we continued 
to ride apart, each apparently absorbed in 
his own meditations. 

During these hours I had arraigned my 
own deceitful, treacherous heart before the 
high tribunal of reason, obtained its full and 
frank confession, weighed and accepted its 
plea of justification, and accorded grace to 
the bounding culprit. When my own case 
was settled I felt more lightsome and socia- 
ble, and moved by a friendly curiosity to 
understand the current of my companions’ 
thoughts, spurred up my lagging steed and 
joined Cockney, who was just ahead of me. 

He looked up dreamily. “ Mr. Laureate, 
that South Branch country would be a glo- 
rious place to live in, wouldn’t it ?” 

“That it would,” I answered, cheerily, 
“with a few hundred acres of bottom land 
and a buxom wife—” 

He interrupted me hastily. ‘“ Oh, I wasn’t 
thinking of that, assure you. I—I—” And 
the young gentleman blushed and stammer- 
ed so painfully that for charity’s sake I 
rode on, and the next moment found my- 
self involuntarily overlooking a volume of 
Dick Rattlebrain’s reminiscences, in the 
shape of a tuck memorandum -book con- 
taining several locks of hair, dried gerani- 
um leaves, and a dozen or more photo- 
graphic portraits. 

Without affecting any secrecy, Dick passed 
his collection for my inspection, requesting 
me not to drop any of his mementoes, at the 
same time heaving a few sighs, which re- 
sembled the efforts of a pump with a dried 
sucker. 

The locks varied in hue from flaxen to 
raven—one, I am sure, was of jute—and 
the simpering faces that were pasted on the 
leaves of his book might have been plun- 
dered from any village photographer’s show- 
case. One picture, lying loose and some- 
what torn and crumpled, I recognized as 
Miss Primrose. 


“Ah!” said I, smiling. “Did she give | 


you that, Dick ?” 
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Richard made an affected and futile snatch 
at the portrait, as if he would have con- 
cealed it, and then replied: “Well, no, not 
exactly; but, to tell the truth, that was the 
cause of our quarrel up there, you know. 
But you, Mr. Laureate, are so high-flung, 
I dare say you wouldn’t think it honorable 
| to tell about one’s love matters.” 
| “That depends on circumstances, my dear 
| fellow.” 
| “Well, to be sure it does; but I observe 
| you are very careful never to name your 

sweetheart even among your confidential 
| friends and companions.” And with that he 
| ostentatiously wiped his impertinent eyes 

with the lace handkerchief he had picked up 
| at the tunnel. 

I hastily handed back his leathern cask- 
| et, and choking off an attempted repartee, 
dashed forward to join the major. Dick 

called after me in a stage whisper, “ Come 

back, Mr. Laureate, come back and acknow!- 
jedge the corn! Name her name, and I'll 
| give you the handkerchief. ’Pon honor, you 
| shall have it!” 

The bait was indeed tempting, but I re- 
| volted at the idea of trusting my heart’s 
| secret to the indiscreet puppy; so ignoring 
| his offer, I dre® rein beside the major. 
| Engaged in a contest with a native cigar 
| obtained at Horseshoe Bend, the veteran’s 

physiognomy was so flushed and puckered 
| that one scarcely expected there could be 
| any spooney sentimentality under such a 
|mask; yet when, with a little snappish 
oath, he presently threw away the cause of 
| his momentary vexation, his face unraveled 
into a smile of unusual benignity. 
| “We've had a charming trip, have we 
' not, Laureate ?” 
| I was enthusiastic. “It was more than 
| charming—an era in one’s life, invigorating 
both to mind and muscle.” 
| “Delightful!” exclaimed he. “Your en- 
| thusiasm gives us a hope of immortality in 
a green-backed, gilt-edged epic, at least.” 

“Quite the contrary,” I replied, not alto- 
| gether relishing his taste in dressing the 
|Muse. “I never felt less poetical or more 
| gloriously animal than at present. Verses 

are the expression of sickly sentiments and 
secluded humors, while I—while I am tin- 
gling with life and health.” 

With a wink of penetrating slyness, the 
major added, “And consequently can find 
no inspiration in the witchery of dark eyes 
and glowing cheeks.” 

I said, “ Under certain circumstances. 
There is Martha White or Dilly Wyatt, ei- 
ther of whom might inspire a page or two of 
rhyming sentiment; but, after all, I am not 

| such a tinder-box as our friend Dick, who in- 
stantaneously ignites under any bright eye 

| that happens to focus on him.” 

“ Ah, Laureate,” quoth the major, with a 

| long-drawn sigh, “you pretend to laugh at 








THE BUY WAYS. 


your gift. I wish it were mine. 
is mightier than the sword.’ * 
“True,” bawled Dick from behind; “and 
a smart widow carries them both in her 
reticule.” 
In his fary the veteran bit sheer through 


‘The pen 


his second cigar, and cast the fragments 


into the road. Vexed at the rudeness of the 
graceless whelp, I nevertheless felt grateful 
for the interruption of a téte-a-téte which 
was becoming rather embarrassing. I had 
lately suspected the major of a design to 
make me his confidant in a certain matter 
—a sharp mancuvre by which he might 
effectually “spike my guns,” or unmask a 
rivalry which he evidently apprehended. I 
was more than ever solicitous to avoid such 
a dilemma, so [ held our company together, 
and endeavored to “switch off” conversation 
on another track. But the magnetic current 
was controlling, and although debarred from 
the special subject, our social leader opened 
a general discourse on the tendencies of mod- 
ern society. 

“A man’s true career is amidst the dust 
and turmoil of life’s highways.” 

“ And Ill warrant, major, you have kick- 
ed up a considerable dust yourself in those 
same highways.” 

Disdaining the interruption, the veteran 
continued, 

“But woman, God bless her! most natu- 
rally and gracefully seeks the by-ways.” 

“That she does,” reiterated Dick; “and 
don’t she make the dust fly, too!” 

“Young man,” growled the soldier, “ this 
is insufferable. I shall make a personal mat- 
ter of it if you don’t abstain.” 

“T am very sorry, major,” quoth Rattle- 
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brain, with affected meekness, 
“but I thought I was helping 
you on with your speech.” 

The philosopher succeeded 
in curbing his own temper by 
tugging at his horse’s bridle, 
which so chafed the spirited 
brute that he dashed off, 
bearing his master beyond 
the reach of present annoy- 
ance. 

“The old humbug!” quoth 
Dick, looking after him. “He 
has been trying his best to 
bribe or rajole me out of this 
handkerchief, and to keep 
‘mum’ about my having found 
it, but he couldn’t raise the 
thousands to buy it. Not for 
Joe!” 

My cheek burned as I put 
the question, but I could not 
forbear asking Rattlebrain 
why he prized this special bit 
of lace and cambric so ex- 
travagantly—he, the possess- 
or of trophies enough to adorn 

| the belt of an Apache chief. 

“T value it,” said Dick, with a roguish 
leer, “‘ because it belongs to the handsomest 

}and smartest woman in Virginia.” Then 
| sidling up, he continued, in a confidenti+l 
tone, “‘ And because I am sure the lady wouid 
prefer to have it in your keeping.” So say- 
ing, he slipped the precious trinket into my 
hand. My brain reeled with the wine of 
sudden joy as I heard the words and clasped 
the treasure. Then with the ebbing tide 
of feeling came a suggestion of prudential 
pride—I must not suffer myself to be thus 
bribed into confidential relations with so 
indisereet and unreliable a friend. I stam- 
mered, and hesitated. 

“Keep it, Larry. Don’t make a Judy of 
yourself, and let that old padded-up major 
cut you out. Don’t you think I understand 
and appreciate the sacrifice you made in 

| waiting for me at the tunnel ?” 

| “Tt is very kind in you to recall that, 
Dick.” And I felt like embracing the ami- 
|able scape-grace on the spot, nevertheless 
| contented myself with a less demonstrative 
| grasp of the hand, then hid away my prize 
| to dream on at leisure, and continued to dis- 
| course of fishing, hunting, and mountaineer- 
ing as amusements worthy of the gods. 
| At the end of twenty-three miles we 
|reached the Winston Tavern, on the Win- 
| chester and Parkersburg turnpike, and al- 
| though it was only an hour past mid-day, 
| we concluded to lay by and rest until the 
following morning. 

During the afternoon our company was 
swelled by the addition of sundry teamsters 

|and drovers, habitués of the road, and sev- 
‘eral mountaineers who straggled in to pick 
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up items of information from the great world 
outside, to chaffer about cattle, and inci- 
dentally to mix a little narcotic stimulant 
with their news as a digester. Among these 
we remarked a tall, athletic, black-bearded 
fellow, whose eye twinkled with a certain 


sociability shamed all ceremony. Approach- 


ing our party, he saluted with the grace of | 
a man who has had a bear for his dancing- | 
master, and opened conversation in the lingo | 


of the mountains, mixed, jumbled, and in- 
flated with words and phrases which indi- 
cated some remote acquaintance with books 
or educated society. Seeing that we were 
disposed to be amused with his eccentric 


guest, the landlord joined us, and suggested | 
that Mr. Rowzey should entertain us with | 


his great bear story. 

“ Well, now, Best, you know I’ve fit and 
killed so many bar in my time that your re- 
quest appears ondefinite.” 


Mr. Best particularized, “Of that bout you 
had with the bears who stole your honey.” 

“Now, Best,” quoth Rowzey, in a depre- 
cating tone, “I wouldn’t mind a-tellin’ of 
that story to you or any of these mountain 


,men about here, bekase you know hit’s ev- 
savage facetiousness, and whose swaggering | 


ery word the truth ; but these gentlemen are 
entire strangers to me, as most likely they 
are to bar-huntin’, and they mought think 
some pints of that story rather strong for 
their civilized stomachs, and I bein’ a per- 
son notorioas for my character and judicious 
of my integrity, and respectably connected 
down in the old State, I shouldn’t risk to 
have my word misdoubted, specially among 
gentlemen sich as these appears to be.” 

The major here assured the speaker that 
we were ready to pledge ourselves in ad- 
vance to believe every word he said, and 
as the weather was sultry, he requested Mr. 
Best to serve a large pitcher of mint-julep. 

“Them remarks,” said Rowzey, “shows 
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DISAGREEMENT, 


that you understand business, and are jist | my oldest brother lookin’ so cute out of his 


the gentlemen I took you for.” 

After a preliminary drink and some wordy 
compliments to the liquor, the historian seat- 
ed himself and began his story: 

“A bar is looked upon by the onexperi- 
enced as a mighty turrible beast; and so he 
is, specially if he happens to be an old she. 
The bar is also a mazin cute cretur, and 
can tell by a man’s countenance whether 
he’s good to eat or not. Now as for you, 
Sir’—touching his hat to the major—“a 
sensible bar would most likely walk around 
you and trot off; but this here feller’—lay- 
ing his hand on Cockney’s shoulder—“ he’d 
make a comfortable meal of at first sight.” 

The audience laughed, and Rowzey took 
another drink. 

“A bar,” he continued, “is an animal to 
be respected and imitated. He seldom goes 
out of his way to injure any body, but he 
don’t stand much foolin’ if any body under- 
takes to meddle with him. He remembers 
a good turn longer than most men do, and 
if he has a weakness for honey, I’ve never 
knowed him, of his own accord, to mix it 
with any thing deleterious. So much for 
the principal character in my story, and I 
must follow with a short sketch of myself 
before I come to the main pint. Not far 
from where I was borned there lived an old 
woman that was believed to be a witch. 
Now whenever a baby was borned she could 
tell at first sight what he or she was likely 
to be good for in the world. When she see 





eyes, and holdin’ his little fists so tight, she 
condemned him to be a lawyer. And so it 
was. He turned out to be one of the biggest 
rascals in Southwestern Virginia. The second 
boy my mother fetched was prophesied for a 
famous politician, and he growed up still 
worse than the lawyer, if so be sich a thing 
is possible. Now when the old woman was 
called on to look at me, she sot for a long 
time in a kind of a brown-study. At last 
she spoke up. ‘This boy,’ says she, ‘has got 
the gifts that might set him ahead of either 
of his brothers, but it would be a shame to 
bring up sich a stout and open-handed baby 
to any of them weakly, sneakin’ businesses.’ 

“ Daddy took the thing to heart, and be- 
in’ flattered with her prognostications con- 
cernin’ of me, concluded to do full justice 
to my faculties and bring me up as a bar- 
hunter; and so he christened me Rowzey, 
after old Leather Bill Atkins’s big bar dog. 
This dog aforesaid was so turrible on wild 
varmints that Brother Ballard, the lawyer 
(who was high larnt), told Leather Bill if 
he wasn’t stopped there would be no game 
left in the mountains—no more than there 
was in the island of Chios after Orion’s raid. 
Not bein’ much addicted to Scripture, I don't 
know what that meant. No more did old 
Leather; but the expression skeered him, 
and he sent the dog away. 

“ Well, no sooner was I fairly weaned than’ 
daddy begins my eddication by gittin’ me a 
six-months-old bar cub fora playmate. That 
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cub we named Rough, accordin’ to his nater, 
and he was a very comfortable friend as long 
as we were rompiu’ or sleepin’ together ; but 


| fillin’ and refillin’ you might reckon it would 
| git pretty well gummed up. It was cooled 
| off and scraped mostly of a Saturday even- 


when our bowl of mush-and-milk was sot} in’. Now, gentlemen, them scrapin’s, all so 
down there was a suspension of sociabilities | crisp and crusty, had a flavor that was mighty 
until one of us got a sound wallopin’, and | enticin’ to boys and bars, and I can’t help 
the winner finished the mush-and-milk. | feelin’ sorry for a feller whose boyhood hain’t 

“Rough and me generally fit fair, but he | been enriched with the recollection thereof. 
would sometimes take a mean advantage | But to foller the text. Although it mought be 
when he found I had the upper hand in a| supposed human wit would have given me 
fight; he upsot the pan, well aware that | some advantage over a brute beast, yet, to 
when it came to lapping milk off the floor | tell the truth, Rough’s muscle was gittin’ a 
he was boss and I nowhere. In spite of | little too much for my strength and science 
these little onpleasantnesses we both man- | together, as appeared one day when a whole 
aged to keep fat and hearty, and no outside | coach-load of our lawyer and politician rela- 
beast or human ever ondertook to poke his | tives come to make a sociable visit to daddy 
snout between us without feelin’ the strength | and mammy. I believe the whole notion of 
of our friendship. When we had growed to | it was to befool him and her into signin’ 
be three or four years old, Rough, accordin’ | some paper, that they mought cheat him 
to bar nater, had got so far ahead of me, | outen his land. But the bar and me know- 
and so careless about my clothes, that mam- | ed nothin’ of that, bein’ sent together into the 
my begin to feed us in separate pans. This | kitchen when the company landed, mammy 
new plan was so mighty quiet that mammy, | bein’ ashamed to show us with the pretty 
fearing we might pine for our usual exercise children all dressed in store clothes and rib- 
and excitement, would sometimes slop a bow] | bons. But this put Rough and me both in a 
of milk into the mush pot, and allow us to | bad humor; so we fell a-quarrelin’ between 
go for the scrapin’s. Gentlemen, are you ac-| ourselves, and presently we had a row, and 
quainted with scrapin’s ?” he slapped me into the slop-tub head-fore- 

We were constrained to acknowledge our | most, where I mought have drowned if, at 
ignorance of the term. With a smile of be-| the same time, he hadn’t upsot the tub in 
nignant pity for our simplicity, the narrator | his awkwardness. Now our visitors had 
proceeded : jist laid off their cloaks and bonnets, and 

“Inu our settlement it was the pride of | was a-slickin’ up their children’s curls, and 
good housekeepin’ to keep the mush-pot al- | a-braggin’ of their smartness, when in I strad- 
ways hot and never empty, and what with | dled, drippin’ out of the slops, and bawlin’ 
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like a bull-calf. Now mammy was one of 
those hard-headed women that set no value 
on calico and store knickknacks for herself, 
but to see her brag child cuttin’ sich a fig- 
ure in company was a little too much, and 
she flared up like an armful of brush. 

“* Husband,’ said she, ‘either that boy or 
that bar has got to leave this house. The 
brute has outgrowed the child, it has, and 
they can’t git along agreeable no more, and 
on account of its onmannerliness it’s onpos- 
sible to keep Rowzey dressed decent, it is.’ 

“ «Well, what’s to be done about the boy’s 
eddication ? says dad. 

“ Mammy suggested that I was gittin’ big 
enough to go toschool. Dad had hearn say 
it was more aristocratic and safer for the 
children’s morals to have a private tutor, so 
he swore we should hold on to the bar. 

“Things went on as usual for a while, 
when the family dispute was settled by a 
onforeseen circumstance. One day I was 
roastin’ of a tater in the ashes, when I 
observed Rough a-settin’ off by the door 
a-watchin’ me out of the corner of his eye. 
I mistrusted his intentions, and as I knowed 
I was no longer a match for him in a scram- 
ble, I jist kivered my tater a little deeper, 
and slyly put the poker to heat in the coals. 
When it was done, I took up the poker and 
poked out my tater on the hearth. No soon- 
er was it clear of the hot ashes than Rough’s 
paw covered it, and slap went the red poker 
atopofhis paw. There was a yell youmought 
have heard a mile off, and the whole cabin 
smelt of burnt har. I was scared myself; 
so, droppin’ the poker and hustlin’ up my 
roast, I started for the stable loft, but at the 
room-door I met daddy comin’ in all in a 
flare. 

“*Rowzey,’ said he, ‘what have you been 
a-doin’ to that poor brute beast ? 

“*Nothin’, says I, feelin’ mighty mean. 
‘He grabbed my tater, and I licked him, 
that’s all. And it was a fair fight.’ 

“ But what do you think the cussed brute 








done? Why, he jist held up his burnt paw 
to show daddy, and then went nosin’ and 
whinin’ around the hot poker, tellin’ the 
whole story in fewer words than any human 
could have done. Well, dad jist divided his 
judgments by givin’ Rough the tater and 
givin’ me fits, which was sweetened by my 
seein’ the brute eat it, all the while makin’ 
impudent faces at me, while I stood snivelin’ 
in a corner. We never had any more friend- 
ship or confidence in each other after that. 
All the artfulness of my nater was roused by 
the wish to git square with the brute unbe- 
knowns to daddy; and Rough never see me 
pick up any thing after that, even a chip, 
that he didn’t run and hide hisself. 
“Mammy took advantage of the coolness, 
and poor Rough, like Ishmael, was sent back 
into the wilderness. After he was gone it 
come back to me that I had acted a mighty 
mean part toward my old companion, and 
for many a day I felt lonesome and pinin’ 
whenever I thought of him. Then I was 
sent to school a while, where I was licked 
through from a b ab to Constantinople in 
less than two years, fit the boys, kissed the 
girls, and picked up an amount of book 
larnin’ and high dic. that has been an ad- 
vantage to me ever since, as you gentlemen 
can plainly see. But as soon as I had grow- 
ed big enough to handle a rifle dad took me 
home agin, to shine up my professional ed- 
dication under hisself. Touchin’ lightly on 
the wulgar business of plowin’ and plantin’ 
corn, he larnt me to track a deer and line a 
wild bee to sich a certainty that we never 
was scarce of meat nor honey in our house, 
though we did sometimes have to trade for 
corn meal. One evenin’, as I was a-comin’ 
home from watchin’ a deer lick, I meets a 
bar right in the path. I was so took by 
surprise that I fired my gun in the air, then 
quickly dropped it, and drawed my butcher 
knife; but the varmint wasn’t so much 
scared, and sot up on his hind-legs, shadin’ 
his eyes with his paw, as if he was tryin’ to 
make out who I was. That paw I noticed 
had a streak of white har across it, and the 
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next minute we was hugged in each others} big ove to hold the honey I gathered 
arms; for you may well believe old Rough | Now I filled my trough from time to time, 
and me was mighty pleased to see each| but every night the varmints come and 
other. | cleaned me out, which I knowed to be bars, 
“Now, gentlemen, a dog can always ex- seein’ their tracks, and bein’ awar’ of their 
press his feelin’s, or git our good-will, by a likin’s. After losin’ my labor in this way for 
‘movin’ tail,’ but a bar is not likewise gift- | some time, I bethinks me of a plan for gittin’ 
ed, bein’ limited to wry faces and awkward | even with ’em. I gits me a keg of peach 
paws, and to have seen old Rough tryin’ to | brandy, and savin’ a very moderate supply 
say his say would have made you bust | for my own needcessities, I pours the liquor 
a-laughin’; but, gentlemen, it was plain to | into my trough, and mixed it pretty thick 
see the cretur’s heart was in the right | with honey. Then I whetted my knife, and 
place. He bore me no grudge for the past, | retired to the camp to watch the effect of 
and tried to hide that scarified paw for fear | my trap. I carried a gourd full of the mix 
I mought feel bad about it. Seein’ that my | with me, which was so cussed sweet that I 
old friend wasn’t nigh so sleek and glossy as | can’t mind any thing more that happened 
he used to be, I conceited he was leadin’ a | until to-morrow mornin’, when I was wak- 
tolerable hard life, and tried to persuade him | ened by a hellaballoo the like of which I 
to foller me home, explainin’ to him that we | never heard before nor since. Clearin’ the 
wasted enough at the cabin to keep him fat | husks out of my throat with a swig from 
to the eend of his days. But no; his mind | my jug, I draws my knife, and creeps on all 
was fixed ; his only answer was a mournful | fours toward the honey trough, where I see 
shake of the head, and givin’ me a far’well | a sight which filled me with astonishment 
squeeze, he trotted away into the woods.|and laughter. The whole place was black 
As he went, I thought I see him lift his paw | with bars. I wouldn’t like to risk my repu- 
to wipe a fallin’ tear. You may laugh, gen- | tation—which is ondoubted—by statin’ the 
tlemen, but there is more humanity about |number. There mought have been a hun- 
dumb creturs than we are awar’ of mostly. | dred, more or less, of all ages and sizes, from 
“For a long time after that I was afeard | an old six-hundred-pounder to a six-months 
to risk a shot at a bar, and to shun tempta- | cub, all drunk as Christians. Now the lon- 
tion, give up carryin’ a gun, and turned my | ger I studied their doin’s the more nateral 
attention chiefly to huntin’ bee trees. They | they looked, jist as I’ve seed civilized hu- 
were plenty enough in our mountains, and | mans carryin’ on up at Beverly after an 
for convenience I built me a camp some way | election-day. Sich was the elevatin’ infin- 
off from the settlements, and hewed out a/ ences of good liquor on savage brutes, which 
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PATENT BALANOE, 


appeared to raise ’em so nigh to our level, 
that as I laid there watchin’ for a chance 
to go in I begin to feel as if I was plottin’ 
murder agin my fellow-creturs. 

“ Howsomdever, what I mought have con- 
cluded don’t much signify, for presently an 
old sot, happenin’ to stagger into the thick- 
et where I was hid, caught sight of me, and 
give a yell that fairly lifted the hat off my 
head, and fetched every bar to his feet. Ap- 
pearently my time was short; but still cal- 
culatin’ to stampede ’em, I up with a mighty 
shout, slitherin’ the old blatherskite that 
raised the alarm. I went in through the 
brash like a whirlwind. It was a foolish 
idee. Peach-and-honey don’t make brutes 
skeery no more than it does men, and in less 
than two minutes I was smotherin’ under a 
squirmin’ stack of bar meat about the size 
of dad’s cabin. Now, as I wasn’t smashed 
to death, my position mought be rightly 
considered providential, for the bodies of 
the brutes that lay next to me kivered me 
agin the teeth and claws of the outsiders, 
and bein’ well-nigh smothered themselves, 
they was obliged to fight outward for fresh 
air. But it don’t signify to be tellin’ how I 
got out of there, for I don’t exactly know 
myself. Howsomdever, when [rose and got 
my breath, I see the bars all around me 
fightin’ among theirselves, makin’ the fur 
tly like feathers at a goose-pluckin’, and 
quite onmindful of the stranger among ’em. 
I mought have cleared myself then, but my 
blood was up, and I walked through ’em, 





stabbin’ right and left, onmerciful as a mad 
wild-cat, respectin’ neither age nor sex. Jist 
then several old fellers appeared to git a 
smell of me, and closed in mighty savage. 
While I fit in front, a rascally old squeezer 
grabbed me round the neck from behind. I 
struck backward, feelin’ my knife enter his 
cussed carcass a dozen times; but it didn’t 
loosen his grip, and I felt my strength goin’. 
At this pint a big bar poked his head up 
from behind the honey trough, rnbbin’ his 
little eyes as if he had jist waked up. Ina 
minute he broke for us. 

“*Rowzey,’ thinks I, ‘it’s time for family 
worship. Now I lay me down to sleep-— 

“ As I prayed I made a stab at the big he, 
who shunned the blade, and, to my astonish- 
ment, grabbed the beast in front of me with 
his left paw, sendin’ him heels over head; 
then with his right he tore the feller off my 
back. I was too far gone to ask questions, 
but bein’ loose once more, I broke for camp. 
There I barricaded myself in with poles, 
and laid pantin’ and sippin’ peach-and-hon- 
ey until I fairly come to my strength agin. 
It took me some time longer to git up pluck 
enough to venture back toward the battle- 
ground. Howsomdever, late in the after- 
noon I did creep down that way, might) 
like a sheep dog at first, but bolder when I 
see that every thing was quiet. Around 
that honey trough lay twenty-two dead bar, 
young and old. Gentlemen, I value my rep- 
utation too high to weigh it agin bar meat. 
Gentlemen, I counted them bodies as they 











POTATO ROW, BETWEEN 


lay, and you may think I was mighty proud 
as I viewed the ground. Well, I mought 
have been, but there was one corpse too many 
there for my peace of mind. Over by the 
honey trough, jist where my life was saved, 
as I thought, by the miraculous mistake of 
a drunken old bar, there lay two bodies, 
clutched in a death grip, jist as they had 
fell fightin’. They were badly tore, and the 
leaves all around soaked and stained; but 
as I stooped over to look closer, I felt a cold 
shiver that froze clean to my bones. There 
was the white paw, stiff and bloody. Gen- 
tlemen, there lay Rough, my old playmate.” 

The rugged hunter drew his sleeve across 
his eyes, reached over for the pitcher, and 
turned it bottom upward over his empty 
glass. 

“Well, is that all?” asked Dick, drawing 
a long breath. 

“ Hit’s all the liquor,” quoth Rowzey, with 
a dry wink. “Of the story there’s yit an- 
other pint or two at your service. 

“Well, I went to work savin’ my meat with 
a heavy heart, and next day got some fellers 
up from the settlements with horses and sleds 
to help me down with it. There was sich a 
pile that all the neighbors gathered in to 
look and git a share, and there was a mighty 
guessin’ and bettin’ on the weight. Now we 
had no steelyards nor seales of any kind; 
but there was old Bill Swanson, who had 
got weighed onst when he was down to the 
Kanawha Salt-works, and accordin’ to his 
recollection, which was good when he staid 
sober (which he never did willin’ly), he 
drawed jist two hundred and eighty, down 
weight, on the salt-works scales. Well, we 
jist laid a stout rail acrost a stump, seesaw 
fashion, and sot old Bill on one eend and 
piled bar meat on the other, till we got his 
heft—which we did; I now disremember 
whether hit was seven or seventeen times. 
Howsomdever, none of us bein’ scholars 
enough to substract that together, we scored 
the times on a saplin’, till the school-master 
come along to cipher it up for us. But ev- 
ery body ‘lowed they never see sich a pile 
of meat in all their born days.” 

“And did you never try that trap again, 
Rowzey ?” 

“Oh yes; for you see, after old Rough was 
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ROMNEY AND MOORFIELD. 





dead I had no mercy on bar any more, and 
I sot that same trap over and over. But I) 





fooled away my liquor and honey; for though 
my bait was took regularly, I never see bar 
nor a bar’s track in that neighborhood arter- 
ward. But onst I see old Bill Swanson lurk- 
in’ around thar, and havin’ my own suspi- 
cions, I left off settin’.” 

“And did you eat old Rough with the 
rest ?” inquired Dick. 

“Mister,” said the mountaineer, with a 
gesture of indignant scorn, “sich a ques- 
tion is a discredit to the feller that asks it. 
Do I look like a lawyer or a heathen canni- 
bal? No, Sir; I buried him decent and re- 
spectable, with all his har on him, jist as I 
would a Christian friend, and I tarred his 
name on a smooth clapboard, and stuck it 
up at his head. And thar he mought have 
rested in peace to this day; but some of 
them high-scienced fellers from the East 
come a-nosin’ and a-scratchin’ through that 
country, and mistakin’ the grave for an In- 
jin mound, they excawated poor Rough’s 
bones and sent ’em to Barnum’s Institute, at 
Washington city, where I’ve hearn say they 
stands in a glass case, as the skeleton of a 
celebrated Injin chief, between a par of 
General Washington’s old breeches and Gen- 
eral Jackson’s night-cap, which he wore at 
the battle of New Orleans.” 

The narrator heaved a deep sigh, and 
bowed to the company. 

“Not a drop more, gentlemen, if you please. 
We've all swallered about as much as is con- 
venient at one time.” 

“ And thus,” said I, “shall old Rough shine 
immortal among the stars of history, with a 
tail as long as that of Ursa Major!” 

Now to horse, and ho for Moorfield! Near 
the close of a long summer’s day our trav- 
elers were still in the saddle, urging their 
jaded steeds along the woodland road. Their 
course had led by Reamer’s tavern, through 
Greenland Gap, and by many other points 
of scenic interest well worth the artist’s and 
the poet’s study, but negligently viewed by 
eyes and minds so long saturated by rocks 
and mountains. But when at length they 


drew rein upon the summit of a hill, the 
weariness of forty miles’ hard riding was 
temporarily forgotten, and a shout of simul- 
taneous enthusiasm again greeted the valley 
of beanty and abundance. The ribbed sides 
and peaked contours of the opposing mount- 
ains were already veiled in a sweet violet 
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haze. The winding river, roofs, and cupolas | 


flashed back the golden rays of the western 
sun. Fleecy flocks and stately herds dotted 
the emerald carpets that covered hill-side 
and meadow far and near. For miles and 
miles, until lost in the dim perspective, 
stretched the green corn fields, the armed 
and embattled hosts of peace, splendid with 
their million glittering blades and tasseled 
crests. This beauty, indeed, might the 
painter dimly render, that subtler charm 





the poet convey in golden words; but what 
art, or combination of arts, could grasp or 
reproduce that scene as we saw it then, with 
all its glowing attributes of time and cir- 
cumstance? The sudden scene-shifting aft- 
er our thirty days’ sojourn in the grim, hard- 
featured wilderness; the luxurious sense of 
release from self-imposed privation, of rest 
from a rough task honorably accomplished ; 
the stifling sweetness of hopes unspoken, ay, 
unacknowledged, but overmastering even the 
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“Certainly,” replied Diek ; “ if 
you are anxious ‘o exhibit your 
dilapidated carcass, we won’t ob- 
ject.” 

And to our still greater aston- 
ishment, Cockney, “ accoutred as 
he was,” took his seat beside the 
driver, and departed. In an hour 
they returned with our baggage, 
and accompanied by Mr. Mead- 
ows, who brought peremptory or- 
ders that we should refit at once 
and join the ladies at supper at 
his house. Cockney, in spite of 
dirt and fatigue, was beaming 
with smiles, and sported a rose 
in his ragged button-hole. Per- 

“watz, DARN MY sTOOKINes!” ceiving that I remarked it, he 
took me aside and half whispered, 
stern will of ambition. Quickly succeeding | ‘You may think a little strange, Mr. Lau- 
the emotions of the moment came the reali- | reate, of my apparent eagerness to show my- 
zation of our present material relations to | self at head-quarters in this beastly condi- 
the world we were just entering, and we | tion, but I had made a promise to Miss Lilly 
halted on the river-bank to cool off and | while up on Gandy. You understand ?” 
consider. “Your conduct has been truly chivalric, 
“Dusty, weather- beaten, unshaven, rag- | Augustus, and you were rewarded with 
ged.” | smiles and roses, as you deserved.” 
“Dirty!” added Major Martial, stooping | ‘Yes, something more than smiles,” re- 
to lave his face and hands in the cooling | plied Cockney, “for she laughed until the 
stream. | tears rolled down her cheeks; but I don’t 
“ Good Heavens!” ejaculated Cockney, as | think it was intended to make game of me, 
he stood fascinated with horror over the | for, observing my mortification, she made 
crystal mirror; “can this be possible? Why, | sweet amends by giving me this rose.” 
at first I thought it was 
Rattlebrain looking over 
my shoulder.” 
Dick had drawn his 
boots, and attracted our 
attention to the develop- 
ment by a startling im- 
precation: “Well, darn 
my stockings! look at 
this!” 
With me there was a 
“solution of continuity” 
at every angle. We were 
decidedly not presenta- 
ble, and concluded to 
stop for the night at 
Mullen’s Hotel. 
Our trunks, with re- 
serves, were all out at 
Mr. Meadows’s. We pro- 
posed to send a servant 
with a light wagon to 
bring them in, when, 
rather to our surprise, 
Augustus proposed to ac- 
company him. It would 
look better, he thought, 
for one of our party to 
call at once—not to see 
the ladies, of course, but 
simply to signify our re- 
turn, and make polite in- 
quiries. 
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OUR NEAREST NEIGHBOR. 
[Second Paper. ] 
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FLOATING GARDENS OF MEXICO, 


HE best place to see a town usually is 

from the church-top. That is what 
church-tops are made for. So climb up here 
with me and see the city. The surroundings 
are fair to look at, of course. I told you 
about Guadalupe as we rode by last night, 
which was last month. See it over there to 
the northward. A brown range of hills looks 
golden in the sun, like Willis’s beloved 
tresses, ‘brown in the shadow, golden in 
the sun.” At their foot are three temples, 
one a little above the others, the larger 
the lower. Those three betoken the three 
places where the Virgin appeared to an In- 
dian trudging over these hills on a visit from 
his wooded wigwam to the town. Thrice 
she ordered him to build her a temple here; 
thrice he hesitated to obey, though each 
time he reported the visitation to his priest 
in the city. The last time he demanded a 
sign; she ordered him to throw his serape on 
the ground, and filled it with flowers gath- 
ered from the barren and burning rocks. As 
he opened his blanket to show her gift to the 
priest, lo! his flowers had changed to a flow- 
ery Madonna sweetness, with a bud of a boy 
in her arms, as on a branch. That greasy 
blanket with its Madonna portrait is seen 
to-day over the high altar by every believing 
eye, located just where he spread it and she 
filled it with herself. A frame of solid sil- 





ver incases it; balustrades of like metal go 
from that altar to the choir—fifty feet length 
of pillars and shafts and balustrades of the 
shining stuff. The silver I can vouch for; 
the picture, quien sabe? 

It was well got up, this scheme. The 
Indians were conquered but not converted. 
Unless they changed their faith they might 
change their masters. So, the Spaniards not 
yet two years on the throne, this miracle oc- 
curred, and the Virgin became an Indian to 
Indians that they might accept Romanism, 
and the emperor and his sub-plunderers be 
safe in their possessions. It was a success. 
The Virgin of Guadalupe became the goddess 
of Mexico. Divine honors were paid to her. 
Temples went up every where, and shrines 
in every temple. Her picture on its blanket 
hangs in every house and hut, above the 
counter of the merchant and the bar of 
pulque dram-shops, over the forge and over 
the bed, here, there, every where. Books by 
the thousand and sermons by the tens of 
thousands have been written and preached 
upon her virtues and her powers. In one of 
the books in the library of Vera Cruz she is 
gravely said to have got around God. Un- 
doubtedly she got around this people, and 
effectually took them in. The upper of 
these three churches, where she first ap- 
peared, is reckoned the most sacred. Here 





are the dened of the 
chiefest dignitaries 
of church and state. 
The ascent is lined 
with trophies of her 
ability to save; one 
a solid mast and sail 
of stone, erected by 
a believer whose life 
was saved from ship- 
wreck, as he be- 
lieved, through her 
interposition. 

The next is near 
the foot of the hill, 
and incloses a cha- 
lybeate fountain, 
which burst forth 
when she lit there 
on her foot. “The 
iron entered her 
sole,” irreverently 
remarked an Amer- 
ican sinner as he 
gazed upon the 
fountain. A blaze of 
gilding covers the 
chapel connected 
with this beautiful 
legend of the fount- 
ain. Its walls are 


CHAPULTEPEO, 


| But the priests of the Virgin have an eye 
|to the main chance. They turn her into 

The largest church, where her blanket | lottery speculations, and make her useful to 
portrait hangs, is a few rods farther out on | their often infirmities. At the doorway an 
the plain. There is the chief outlay of gold | old servant of the temple sold her pictures, 
and silver and precious stones. On its wall | beads, and other ecclesiastical knickknacks. 
is an inscription to her as the Mother of God, | A picture I bought was wrapped up in a 
Foundress and Savior of the Mexican People. | lottery ticket like this: 


“Thick inlaid with patines of bright gold.” 
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ries were theirs; but 
they are hard times 
now for priests, and 
so they have to thus 
turn an honest pen- 
ny to a dishonest 
use. 

But these popu- 
lar orgies are fading 
out. True, each De- 
cember witnesses 
multitudes from 
over all the land 
attending her an- 
nual festival. The 
Indian honors it 
with the dances of 
the ancient times. 
The rites are more 
Aztec than papal. 
Yet the Jesuit be- 
gins to say that 
faith in the Virgin 
of Guadalupe is not 
essential to salva- 
tion. The Bible will 
replace the Jesuit, 
and the trick by 
which he has held 


neir souls captive 
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‘ these three centu- 
tj This lottery of the Virgin is one of the | ries and a half will cease to possess them 
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OUR NEARES 





thrown away, and 
all the people come 
to Jesus, and be 
healed. 

To the northwest 
you see another hill 
and tower more fa- 
mous still, for this 
was a seat of power, 
if not religion, be- 
fore the Spaniards 
entered the land. 
It is a solitary hill, 
apart from all oth- 
ers, thrust out into 
the plain like a nose 
upon the face of na- 
ture. It is a huge 
rock, whereon the 
waves of war have 
beat for a thousand 
if not for two thou- 
sand years, 

“Tempest buffeted, 

glory crowned.” 


Montezuma reveled 

there, and Cortez 

and many a viceroy since. Iturbide 
rioted there, and Maximilian has left 
many a reminiscence of himself in fres- 
coed fairies and fairy gardens, and even 
in the monograms on the bowls and 
pitchers. Juarez last honored it with a 
feast to Seward—the republican saved 
welcoming the republican savior. 

Chapultepec is just about as far from town 
as Guadalupe, the shrines of authority and 
of religion being each exactly three miles 
off. Strange enough, their city centres, ca- 
thedral and palace, are on the same square. 
The ride thither is over a charming avenue, 
called the Empress Road, for a long time 
salled the Road of the Mad Woman. It is 
straight as an arrow path from an Aztec 
bow, lined with young trees, well wet at 
least half its way, and every thing but safe. 
That you take the risk of. Carriage riders 
or horsemen may find themselves lighter of 
purse and heavier of heart before they reach 
the city streets, though they are only a mile 
out. But morning brings no danger, or at 
least fears none. A prancing horse that has 
only known the saddle gayly dances with you 
as his partner from the Alameda to the gate 
of the grounds. There you dismount, if you 
so desire, or pass in, and on, and up. 

The first thing that strikes you is the 
woods. People have often been struck with 
their substance. They are more ancient 
than the palace. They are the tall, broad- 
limbed cedars which Yosemite delights in. 
Some are twenty feet through. Large groves 
of them linger round the base of the hill. 
Several are very large, and one rises to the 
dignity of bearing Mentezuma’s name. 


T NEIGHBOR. 


BAN OOSME AQUFDUOT, CITY OF MEXIOO. 


| Here, too, are the baths of Montezuma, 
| the best just outside the grounds. Much 
| frequented are they yet, though not by him, 
junless his spirit needs ablution, as most 
| spirits do, at least when in the flesh. The 
|one inside the gate is a walled hole in the 
ground. It is close to the entrance, and is 
|dry. But a few rods farther off, in what 
| was undoubtedly his park, there bubbles up 
| forty feet the clearest, sweetest pool I ever 
|saw for bathing. Fifty feet square is the 
bowl, forty feet deep. You can see the moss 
and ferns growing on the bottom, and be- 
| hold the hole in the rock whence the waters 
|gush out. There to plunge I found delight- 
| ful after a racy ride of an hour, just as the 
'sun was yellowing Chapultepec, and with 
| only a cup of coffee between my appetite 
| and last night’s supper. A shallower basin, 
| paved and walled to suit those who can not 
swim, adjoins the fount, and is hardly less 
luxnrious; while ladies have a suit of sim- 
| ilar luxuries adjoining, all opening on cease- 
less gardens. 

Taking this swim, we can drive through 
the woods, that open in some places to quite 
respectable forests. We climb up the bill 
past two grim idols still remaining hidden 
| in the foliage, the gods of Montezuma. The 
| sides are barren of all trees, save the Peru 
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TREE OF TRISTE NOOHE, 


or pepper tree, a sort of willow-looking bush 
that grows to quite a height and solidity at 
times, and grows every where. The driest 
and hottest soils are not too dry nor too hot 
for it. Red berries hang in clusters over it, 
the choice fruit of birds, though startlingly 
pungent to man. 

The court just below the top stops the 
horses, and a few steps land the visitor 
amidst a cool and shady garden, surrounded 
by broad verandas, where the singing and 
shining birds of the country (very different 
species here, as elsewhere) shine in their 
exquisite plumage, or melt in more exqui- 
site song. Long suits of rooms command 
the superb valley, its city, villages, plains, 
lakes, and mountains. No such panorama 
has any other palace in the world. Wind- 
sor, the next most beautiful, is tame to this. 
Schénbrunn, Potsdam, Fontainebleau, and 
all, are flat and cheap to this rare combina- 
tion. But then one is apt to live longer in 
those palaces, and to die a more natural 
death, and so is content with humbler lux- 
uries. From Montezuma to Maximilian, the 
occupants of this hill palace have many of 
them made a violent exit from their trou- 
blous honors. Juarez dared not. stay here 
after night-fall without a large body-guard ; 
and it is abandoned to occasional state break- 
fasts, the heart of the city being judged a 
safer residence. 

Another road out of the town passes by 
the aqueduct of San Cosme, that marches 
cityward like a troop of Roman soldiers, 
solemn and strong. Its arches rise gray 








and black and moist, 

and are touch2d with 

green mosses—as ar- 

tistic a line of beauty 

as ever strode along 

a busy city pathway. 

Horse - cars, swiftly 

moving—no slow 

coach is that institu- 

tion here — loaded 

donkeys, cavaliers, 

burdened men and 

women, throng the 

street, but the aque- 

duct of San Cosme 

never abates its 

haughty, serious air. 

This is the famous 

road over which Cor- 

tez made his sad at- 

tempt to escape an 

infuriated town, ren- 

dered doubly mad by 

an interference of 

his lieutenant, in his 

absence, with the 

bloody rites of hu- 

man sacrifice. The 

town woke up before 

they were well start- 

ed, chased them along this dike, crossed 

with wide ditches and surrounded by wa- 

ter, dragged them off the narrow cause- 

way, caught them as they tried to clear 

the chasms, their first ponton-train being 

pressed into the mud of the first broad 

ditch, so that it could not be taken up. The 

band of adventurers lost their arms, ammu- 

nition, horses, precious metals, and gems, 

and all but a score were left along the ra- 

vine, a prey to the destroyer. But in that 

score was Cortez, and so all was saved. A 

few days later he and his suit cut their way 

into the myriads of Otumba, struck dead 

their chief,and began their work anew. The 

tree where the few survivors foregathered 

after that Triste Noche, or saddest of nights, 

is still preserved—a sacred memento to our 

Spanish-blooded Mexican, a less agreeable 
memorial to his Aztec brother. 

The favorite retreat for the gentlemen of 
the town is at Tacubaya, four miles from 
the city, and not far from Chapultepec. The 
gardens of these lords of the land are ex- 
quisitely lovely. They are full of parks, 
ponds, groves, pleasant walks, flower beds, 
strange trees, and stranger plants. They 
rise and fall in easy grace. From their 
nooks and knolls the eye takes in the mighty 
volcanoes, mingling their coolness with the 
fervor of the scene. But these choice seats 
are without inhabitant. The rich occupants 
dare not dwell a night in their walled and 
barred inclosures without guards of many 
men, for the kidnaper is abroad, and they 
are too valuable for ransom to be left qui- 
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etly sleeping here. So the sumptuous man- 
sion, with its courts full of fountains and 
fragrance, is a deserted palace save for oc- 
casional festas. 

The most romantic of the enviruns of 
Mexico is that to the southward. Here en- 
ters the canal that brings the city most of 
its provender. Here lie the moist and float- 
ing gardens, whose culture never ceases. Al- 
ways here “the plowman overtakes the reap- 
er, and the treader of grapes him that sow- 
eth seed.” A ride in a boat, or, better, on 
a horse, is one of the chief entertainments, 
provided one is well out of the town. The 
difficulty is in getting out, for a dirtier, 
crookeder, viler pass from a big town one 
rarely finds. The northern egresses are 
handsome, the southern execrable. 

The real life of a city is not in its sur- 
roundings, but in itself. But when out, you 
canter along the soft path by the side of the 
ancestral canal, whose waters are covered 
with boats laden with grass, lucrene (a fresh 
sort of green, the delight of the horse), with 
water-melons (appropriate name for such 
carriage), lettuce, cucumbers, and all the 








produce of the sauce gardens near large cit- 
ies. On the other side of the path are float- 
ing gardens, whence the boat-loads come, 
which are made by constant deposits on the 
springy soil, that sink with use, and are re- 
placed with new layers of earth. Farther 
south the soil is yet more springy and float- 
ing; here it is simply spongy, but does not 
move with the moving waters about and 
under, though these waters only move when 
stirred by the pony of the owner getting 
round bis patch. 

All these canals terminate in the market- 
place of the town, the busiest hive of a mar- 
ket-place I ever saw. No European plaza, 
except on fair-days, no Baltimore street cen- 
tre of a morning, or Cincinnati of a night, 
equals the crowd and chatter and push of 
this lively spot at almost every hour of the 
day. The boats’ prows stuck in among the 
shops and stalls add to the excitement. 
Sunday morning is their fair, and such a 
crush and hubbub are then encountered here 
as would forever cure the most radical anti- 
Sabbatarian of his desire to show his inde- 
pendence of the Scriptures by a desecration 
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THE PALACE OF MEXIOO, 


of the sacred day. Each vocation has its 


windows to the right of the door as you 


allotted place. One narrow avenue is filled | look at the building being a single Hall of 
with coffin-makers, driving a brisk trade | Embassadors, lined with portraits of Mex- 


with their black boards, for black is the 
color of your “wooden jacket” in Mexico. 
A dozen shops and several dozen workmen 
make this dismal trade hilarious. 

Another long alley is appropriated to the 
eating business, and great stew-pans over 
handfuls of coals keep hot the flesh soups 
and bones, while on the ground around sit 
groups of eaters, dipping their bread in the 
sop or sipping chocolate or coffee, each of 
which beverages they know how to com- 
pound excellently well. 

Being in town, let us get out of this noisy 
and not agreeable market-place. A few 
steps bring us to the Grand Plaza, the finest 
in the country, and one of the finest in the 
world. It is not less than a thousand feet 
square, more rather than less, I should say, 
from the guess of an untrained eye. In its 
centre is a pretty garden, the work of Car- 
lotta, whose taste for flowers has left its 
pleasant mark in many places. The tropical 
plants flourish here, though not as abound- 
ingly as in Vera Cruz. 

On the south stretches the President’s 
palace—a palace and a castle; for here are 
stored soldiers and supplies for a siege; here 
are the archives of the government; here 
are the halls of legislation, or were till a fire 
last year destroyed them, and since then 
they have had no local existence ;. here are 
the apartments of state, that long line of 

















ican grandees, among whom Bolivar and 
Washington are alone admitted, the two oth- 
er successful American revolutionists. No 
sign of Maximilian is allowed, though he 
filled the palace with his busts and his por- 
traits, and wrought his monogram into every 
conceivable spot and stuff—chair, hanging, 
couch, and all. Iturbide, the father of the 
republic, though an emperor, is the most 
honored with portraits and mementoes. 

Opposite the palace, across the very broad 
plaza, is a long arcade, wide and shaded, 
and full of all manner of shops. Here are 
silversmiths plying their craft or selling 
their dainty lace-work of silver, which so 
bewitches you to buy, and so easily spoils 
after the buying; here are dealers in feath- 
er-work, once the most famous trade of the 
country, now reduced to imitations on cards 
of the birds of the region—a pretty trade 
still, though poorly patronized; toys of ev- 
ery sort, earthen trinkets of every shape ; 
hat stores full of broad sombreros, rebosas, 
the brown and blue mantles with which 
every working-woman’s head and neck are 
covered ; coffee-stands and book-stalls—all 
sorts of traffic fill these spacious walks with 
noise and profit. 

On the left of the palace are more bar- 
racks, plain buildings, but strong, and on its 
right the cathedral towers. It is Moorish 
rather than Gothic, as all their churches are. 
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INTERIOR OF A MODERN MEXIOAN HOUSE. 


It stands on a platean, raised several feet | 


from the pavement of the plaza, has adjoin- 
ing it the sagrario, or parish church, pro- 
fusely carved without and gilded within, 
the carving cheap, and the gilding faded. 
The inside of the cathedral is less grand than 
that of Puebla, but it is also less gloomy. It | 
is cut up to fit divers crowds. The altar by 
the chief entrance is usually thronged. The 
choir behind it is a stately mass of carving. 
Two beautiful balustrades, of an amalgam of 
gold, silver, and brass, connect the choir and 
the high altar. So rich are they that an 
Englishman offered to replace them with sil- 
ver, and was refused. Beautiful figures of 
like precious metal hold candelabra along 
this walk. The altar is a gorgeous pile of 
figures in marble and more precious stones. 
The area in front of the cathedral ‘is full 
of people selling their wares—never so full as | 
on Sabbath mornings. Here is the lottery- 
ticket vendor—most numerous and most 
busy of all. Male and female has this church 
created them—chiefly old people. All their 
sales have a percentage of benefit for the 
priest. They all have pious names. The Lot- 
tery of the Immaculate Conception, the Lot- 
tery of the Holy Spirit and the Holy Trinity, 
of St. Joseph and Mary, of the Virgin of Gua- 
dalupe, are among the favorite names. The 
sellers are each numbered, and the church 
keeps steady watch over this important rev- 
enue. Here is a velocipede course, and chil- 
dren enjoy it. The match boy, pert and pret- 





ty; the cigar boy; the ice-cream vendor—a 





very poor cream; 
the print - seller— 
every trade that can 
is disposing of its 
wares before this 
sacred portal. How 
much is a whip of 
small cords need- 
ed here and now, for 
those who make ti:is 
house a house of 
merchandise! But 
merchandise ofsouls 
goes on within. 
Shall not that of 
lesser wares consist- 
ently proceed with- 
out? 

At the corner of 
the cathedral stands 
the Aztec calendar 
| stone, once placed 
| on their teocallis 
situated on this 
spot—the best mon- 
ument extant of 
their learning and 
civilization. 

This plaza is not 
least pleasant by 
moonlight. Few 
bands play deliciously, as this Indian band 
does. No superior sweetness or variety did 
the best foreign band exhibit at the Jubilee 
concerts than these brown men exhibit here. 
Their touch is soft and swift and strong. 
They catch the soul of the composition, and 
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bring it palpitating before you. The moon| Episcopal Missionary Society, and are also 
seems to shed a directer ray. No Venetian | fitted up for a church. They are one hun- 
night ever excelled these torrid-temperate | dred feet square, have arcades fifteen feet 
perfections of moonlight and melody. deep around them, and graceful columns of 
The chief street of the city leads north-| polished marble, with carved capitals, rise 
ward from the plaza. It carries different | one above the other along the front. No 
names with each block—Street of the Sil-| church in Rome has an equally admirable 
versmiths, of the Profesa, of San Francisco. | cloister. It will be all the more beautiful 
The first block was so called because it| in its new service. 
was once occupied by silversmiths. Two or On this street stands the palace of Itur- 
three of them still have their Yorge, and| bide, now a hotel, the stateliest private 
work their silver before every passer-by. | structure in Mexico. Its carved front looks 
But jewelry shops, cigar shops, and goods | ancient, though it is only fifty years since 
stores have crowded out the smiths. The| his brief and troubled reign. Opposite is 
Profesa is so named from a church and con- | the plain dwelling of Lerdo, the present 
vent on its corner, the church extant, but | President—a modest little man, with no op- 
the convent gone partly into the comfort- | pressiveness of manner. He is slightly bald, 
able Hotel Gillow, partly into a street, part- | has small but sharp features, wears a Colfax 
ly into ruins. Among these is the Hall of | smile, and is a quiet, self-poised, agreeable 
Chastisement, over whose arch were frescoed gentleman. 
quaint devices of piety and pithiness. pat I If you walk up a little farther, you see on 
the right a porcelain-faced 
house, in quaint tiles of a 
Dutch look, once an aristo- 
eratic residence, and still, 
though faded, one of the 
haughtiest in the town. 
Adjoining on either side are 
the residences of the chiefs 
of the money market, the 
Vanderbilt and Drew of 
Mexico-——Barron and Es- 
candron. Outside of no es- 
pecial attraction, like all 
houses here, they are inside 
elegantly fitted up, and 
provided with open courts, 
fountains, and abundance 
of tropical flowers. 
Opposite them is the 
home of our consul - gen- 
eral, one of the most faith- 
ful and intelligent and pop- 
ular of our officials. A lit- 
tle farther up, and on the 
next street, parallel, called 
Street of Independence, is 
the home of Rev. Dr. But- 
ler, the pastor of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church, and super- 
l intendent of the Methodist 
THE AZTEC CALENDAR STONE. missions. That street re- 
ceived that name because 
The San Francisco section was formerly | it was opened through the convent by Co- 
devoted to its convent, the whole of one side | monfort in defiance of the authorities of the 
of the block being thus appropriated. This | | Church, and was the first public act which 
was the first to be confiscated to the gov- led to the present liberation from all church- 
ernment, and transformed into residences | ly domination. This street terminates not 
and all the variety of a city block. The far up in the Alameda—the public park of 
church and chapel became the property of | Mexico. This park is about forty acres in 
the Church of Jesus, which Dr. Riley chiefly | extent, and has every attraction but accessi- 
organized, A garden entrance of a hundred | bility and safety. Walks wind through it, 
feet brings us to the chapel front, carved | but each plot of shrubs or flowers is fenced 
and comely. The inside is lofty and cheer- | off from intrusion. You are not told to 
ful. The cloisters of the convent, still more | “walk on the paths ;” you can not help it. 
beautiful, are the property of the Methodist | Fountains encircled with stone seats offer 
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after five years receives the 
lordliest dust, unless a tomb 
in perpetuity has been se- 
cured, which is sometimes 
the case. Most of them died 
in their boots, violently. It 
matters not much. They 
died. Finis is finis. 








“The path of glory leads but to 
the grave.” 


From graves to funerals is 
an easy step. I have seen a 
group of men carrying the 
body on their shoulders, while 
the carriage came empty be- 
hind. This is a sign of affec- 
tion—a pleasing compliment 
to the dead. Usually the 
American funeral is the Mex- 
ican, with plumed hearse and 
horses, and much ostentation 
of woe. But occasionally 
these affectionate expressions 
are novel and pleasing. If 
we still walk on up the San 
Cosme road, we shall come, 
after a mile or more, to where 
the aqueduct suddenly wheels 
westward, and turns its face 
toward Chapultepec. Oppo- 


you rest, and when the bands play, and the | site this turn you see the shaded gateway of 
waters too, more than rest they give, unless | the English cemetery. The American ad- 


it be on the Sabbath, when it chiefly is, and | joins. 


Each is neatly kept; but the En- 


then the more resting here the less rest, for | glish has a prettier array of shrubs and 


conscience disturbs 
ease, and robs enjoy- 
ment of its delight. 
The Alameda is 
not safe at any hour. 
Gentlemen are rob- 
bed with impunity. 
So the trail, of the 
serpent is over this 
delightsome spot. 
The eastern side 
of the Alameda is 
the same street we 
went out on to the 
Triste Noche, the 
street of San Cos- 
me. Broad and live- 
ly it is above all 
other thoroughfares. 
Across from the park 
stands the church 
built by Cortez, and 
where his portrait is 
preserved. Farther 
up is the cemetery 
of celebrities, where 
presidents and gen- 
erals and lower dig- 
nitaries lie in their 
ashes — often only 
thus, for the urn 
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trees and flowers, 
because they take 
more pains, or be- 
cause they have 
more, and more 
wealthy, residents 
here, or because 
they have a more 
cultured taste for 
landscape  adorn- 
ing. They are get- 
ting sadly popu- 
lous, but still re- 
main undisturbed 
—a grave rebuke 
to the loose Latin 
notions concerning 
the dead, whose 
temporary permis- 
sion to occupy their 
niches in the wall is 
a sad proof of the 
powerlessness of 
their faith. Their 
cold mottoes are 
sadder, fora glimpse 
or glow of faith, 
such as makes the 
under-ground cata- 
combs light, rarely 
findsa place on their 
transient slab. Our higher faith strikes a 
higher note eveu here, and the grave of 


Protestantism is a proof of its superiority. 
Inside the American is a monument to our 


soldiers who fell before Mexico. It is some- 
what touched with time, and needs a little 
attention on the part of our officials or visit- 
ors. A grander monument to their valor is 
erected by the Mexican government at Mo- 
lino del Rey, where the hardest battle near 


the city was fought—a monument, like that | 


THE PRISONERS OF THE INQUISITION, 


of Bunker Hill, to a defeat, not, like that, to 
an ultimate victory. 

Stroll back down the same street of San 
Cosme, which takes as many names as a 
much-married widow ere it sinks into its 
last and first loves—the cathedral and the 
plaza. You pass the Tivoli Gardens—if 
you can pass them, and not turn in to enjoy 
their delights of scenery, viands, and music. 
Here the gentry take their breakfasts from 
twelve to four. Every sort of place for a 

table is prepared ; boxes of quaint 
pattern high in the tree-tops and 
darkling amidst shrubbery. The 
gardens of Paris and Berlin are 
poor to those of San Cosme. Hav- 
ing sipped and nibbled your full, 
you still stroll down the street, 
past the Alameda, into the thick 
of the town. Turn to your left 
down a long street, and you will 
come out on a square famous of 
old for the burnings of the Inqui- 
sition. In its centre an iron stake 
stood, which men of to-day say 
they have seen. To it the victims 
were tied, and burned. Now the 
place is open, and its torture-post 
vanished. Across the way from 
the church is the Inquisition, now 
the custom-house. On clearing it 
up and out, it is said a cell was 
discovered built in the wall, and 
on opening it four skeletons sat 
crouched in death. Before they 
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fell into dust their photograph was taken. 
It is a dreadful grave-stone of a dead system 
—dead not because of its own desire to die, 
not because its managers had outgrown it, 
and voluntarily abandoned it, but because a 
power had grown up around and above it 
that compelled its unwilling abolition. It 
would break forth to-day had its Church her 
former power. It only awaits growth and 
opportunity to reproduce the starved in- 
mates of an inwalled cell and the stake of 
fire. Such opportunity only truer Christian- 
ity can prevent. Here yet is the place of 
execution, and marks are seen on the wall 
where revolutionary victims have been shot. 

The city has unusually beautiful outlooks 
at almost every corner. Where the four 
streets meeting open through the whole 
city, you can see in each direction the green 





fields and brown hills. When you look south 
and east, there rise close to the eye through 
the tube of a telescope the snowy scalps of 
Iztaccihuat] and Popocatepetl. They form 
a grand frame for this setting. No city of 
earth has its like. Some have finer views 
of the sea, but none an equal glory of land. 

Its climate is as enticing as its vistas. 
The thermometer never rises above seventy- 
two, nor sinks below sixty. Summer and 
winter, night and day, are the same. 

If one wants a morning always clear 
and stimulating, a noon never sultry, and a 
night made on purpose for sleep, let him take 
steamer for Vera Cruz. If weak of lungs, 
let him rest in Orizaba. If not, he will find 
nothing more delicious on this planet than 
the city of Cortez and Montezuma, the capital 
of Anahuace, the old and new Mexico. 





MY SLAIN. 
L 
THis sweet child which hath climbed upon my knee, 
This amber-haired, four-summered little maid, 
With her unconscious beauty troubleth me, 
With her low prattle maketh me afraid. 
Ah, darling! when you cling and nestle so 
You hurt me, though you do not see me cry, 
Nor hear the weariness with which I sigh 
For the dear babe I killed so long ago. 
I tremble at the touch of your caress ; 
You stab me with your dove-eyed, innocent faith : 
O cruel knives of whetted worldliness, 
‘That laid mine own child-heartedness in death, 
Beside whose grave I pace for evermore, 
Like Desolation on a shipwrecked shore! 


IL. 
There is no little child within me now, 
To sing back to the daisies, to leap up 
When June winds kiss me, when an apple bough 
Laughs into blossoms, or a buttercup 
Filters the sunshine, or a violet 
Gladdens in the glad dew. Alas! alas! 
‘The meaning of the primrose in the grass 
I have forgotten, and if my cheeks are wet, 
It is not with the blitheness of the child, 
But with the heavy sorrow of sore years. 
O moaning life, with Life irreconciled ! 
O backward looking thought! O pain! O tears! 
For us there is not any silver sound 
Of rhythmic wonders springing from the ground. 


il & 

What have I gained? The sapless bookish lore 

That makes men mummies, weighs out every grain 
Of that which was miraculous before, 

And sneers the heart down with the seoffing brain ; 
The skeptic’s peering, analytic ways, 

That dry the tender juices in the breast, 

And put the thunders of the Lord to test, 
So that no marvel must be, and no praise, 

Nor any God except Necessity. 
O earthy days, that I have served so true! 

© arid husks! O bare and fruitless tree! 
Take back your doubtful wisdom, and renew 

My early foolish freshness of the dunce, 

Whose simple instincts guessed the heavens at once. 








MARBLEHEAD. 
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“ Three fishers went sailing out into the west— 
Out into the west as the sun went down; 

Each thought of the woman who loved him the best, 
And the children stood watching them out of the 

town; 
For men must work, and women must weep; 
And there's little to earn, and many to keep, 
Though the harbor bar be moaning.” 


HE German word Anderheit means “ oth- 

erness.” A thing passes into Anderheit 
when it becomes radically different from 
what it has been. A great many old New 
England towns are going through this proc- 
ess ; they are very rapidly passing into “ oth- 
erness.” This is especially true of the sea- 
port towns near Boston; of Portsmouth, of 
Newburyport, of Salem, and of Marblehead. 


will probably be news to the average man 
not of New England birth. It is generally 
supposed to be upon the Cape, i.e., Cape Cod. 
This misconception is associated with the 
mental image of a sandy waste inhabited by 
a race of fishermen. Add the Marblehead 
dialect, and the figure of “ Flood Oirson,” as 
depicted by Whittier, and a group of boys 
“ rocking” the unwary foreigner, and the or- 


MARBLEHEAD. 


dinary idea of Mar- 
blehead is tolerably 
complete. But this 
idea, though not 
without some merit 
of its own, has not 
the merit of com- 
porting with the 
facts that make up 
the claim of this old 
sea-port town for 
some more general 
interest and recog- 
nition than it has 
latterly received. 
Time was when Mar- 
blehead got its full 
share of these com- 
modities without 
any challenge such 
as I offer here. 
Marblehead is not 
on the Cape; not on 
any cape, in fact, but 
on two small penin- 
sulas connected by a 
narrow strip of sand 
and pebble. It is 
northeast of Boston 
sixteen or eighteen 
miles. In going there 
one takes the Eastern 
road to Salem, then 
a branch road which, 
midway between Sa- 
lem and Marblehead, 
touches the head of 


| Salem Harbor, at high tide a lovely sheet of 


| the changing tides. 
That the place last named is near Boston | 





| water, with one little “emerald isle” in it, 
| having more the appearance of a great in- 


land lake than of a little arm of the sea. 
The ride by rail is very pleasant almost all 
the way from Boston. At first there is a suc- 
cession of dreary places, new and bare; then 
the conductor shouts “ Revere!” and while 
your next neighbor is telling you that this is 
where the dreadful accident happened a few 
years ago, you glide out upon the great salt 
marshes, where haply the hay is being tossed 
into huge stacks. The marshes are not near- 
ly so monotonous as they at first might seem. 
They vary with the changing seasons and 
But it is at low tide, 
at sunset, that they put on their most mag- 
nificent array. At such times I have seen 
streams of liquid gold flowing through banks 
of crimson and purple. After hot days in 
the city how grateful is the breeze that 
comes in from the sea between Nahant, that 
stretches far out on the right, and Phillips 
Point! When the sea is at its bluest, and 
the marshes are at their greenest, the train 
speeds all too fast, such a feast of color is 
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spread out before us. 
Below Swampscot, 
“Salem’s great pas- 
ture,” if it is July, 
gives color of an- 
other sort, the rough 
hills being covered 
with wood-wax, or 
“ dyer’s-weed,” with 
which in splendor 
not even the gold- 
en-rod can compete, 
though that is no- 
where more sumptu- 
ous than here. All 
the coast along here 
is a series of penin- 
sulas. East Boston 
beautiful 
Nahant is the next; 
Phillips Point, just 
below Swampscot, is 
the next; then comes 
““Marblehead Neck,” 
as the outer of the 
two peninsulas which 
form the township is 
called; then Marble- 
head proper; then 
Salem. Between the 
Neck and the town 
proper lies the har- 
bor, half a mile or so 
in width, a mile and 
a half long, and for 
depth one of the 
deepest on the At- 
lantic coast. The 
Great Eastern could 
swing at anchor here. 
But the harbor is not 


is one; 


so safe as it is deep, opening as it does with | 


a capacious mouth at the northeast. A 
heavy northeast storm will set adrift every 
vessel in the harbor. After the “ Minot’s 
Ledge storm” the beach at the head of the 
harbor was strewn very thick with schoon- 
ers, fortunate in finding such an easy rest- 
ing-place. With the exception of this beach, 
and several coves, the shore of the harbor is 
rocky and remarkably precipitous, in places 
almost perpendicular. The rocks on which 
the light-house stands at the mouth of the 
harbor have this character. The fishermen 
steer so near that one can touch them with 


an eight-foot oar. ‘ Half-way Rock,” called | 
“ Half Rock,” is even more precipitous. This | 


rock is three miles out, and gets its name 
from being about half-way from Boston to 
Cape Ann. It is some forty feet high, and 
in a heavy storm, receiving the full force of 
the sea, the surf is thrown more than a hun- 
dred feet in air, and the rock looks from the 
shore like a great fountain. It was for 
many years, and may be still, the custom for 
eutward-bound fishermen to throw coppers 
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on this rock, for luck, as they sailed by it. 
And it was also the custom for adventurous 
boys to land here and collect such of these 
offerings to Fortuna as had stuck in the crev- 
ices. The adventure must have been a great 
deal more than the reward. 

There is an ancient and popular rhyme 
which indicates in general terms the geo- 
| logical structure of the town, also that of 
Salem, together with some reflections on the 
gastronomy of Beverly and the morals of 
Lynn; and all this in a quatrain: 


“*Marblehead’s a rocky place ; 
Salem is a sandy; 
Beverly’s a beany place, 

And Lynn it is a dandy.” 
There has never been any love lost between 
these neighboring towns, but their bark has 
been worse than their bite, and in cases of 
emergency they have stood by each other 
manfully. In 1774, when Salem had her 
biggest fire, it was the men of Marblehead 
| who put it out, and the records show that 
| the Salem people were not ungrateful. They 
| not only passed high-sounding resolutions, 





bat t they voted the Marbleheaders one ben- | 
dred and thirty-two breakfasts, and I forget 
how many gallons of gin. The rocks of 
Marblehead are not so rough and jagged as 
those at the Isles of Shoals, but they are | 
much more beautiful. They do not carry | 
back the mind to such a violent commotion, 
not being so twisted and gnarled. Their 
color is a perpetual pleasure to the eye, and 
again, unlike the rocks at Star and Apple- 
dore, they border fields and farms of won- 
derful fertility. All along the shores there 
are dikes of greenstone worn out by the ac- 
tion of the sea. When a heavy sea is roll- 
ing in one can sit for hours at the head of 
these dikes, listening to the thunder of the 
waves, and watching the clouds of spray. 
One of these dikes, called “The Churn,” 
which, being at the back of the Neck, is ex- 
posed to the full force of the sea, often af- 
fords a grand and lovely spectacle. The 
end of the dike is nearly vertical. When 
the waves strike it the surrounding rocks 
jar with the terrible concussion. The foam | 
is tossed high up into the air, and when the | 
light is favorable a rainbow lends its eva- 
nescent beauty to the scene. The climax of 
beauty is reached in the rocks upon Cat Is]- | 
and, sometimes called Lowell Island. Here | 
the rocks display the loveliest colors, the 
most striking contrasts, the most delicate 
gradations. The rocks bared by the tides 
are rich with reds and browns; those far- 
thest from their reach are tender with soft 
greens and grays, thanks to the lichens that 
they nourish with all needful sustenance. 
Cat Island is associated with one of the 
most interesting episodes in the history of | 
Marblehead. In 1773 a local excitement for | 
some months took precedence of the great 
public affairs that were at that time arous- 
ing so much interest. This excitement was 
the “Small-pox war.” Itseems that Elbridge 
Gerry, Azor Orne, John Glover, and his broth- 
er Jonathan had bought Cat Island and es- 
tablished there a hospital for inoculation. 
The town had granted them permission 
but the apprehensions of the more ignorant | 
being excited, the permission was revoked. 
The proprietors, however, continued their | 
work, and at length received and suce cess- | 
fully treated some hundreds of people. Bat | 
somehow the infection spread in the town, 
and the hospital was held responsible. One 
January night a party of men from the town 
set fire to it, and it was burned to the ground. 
The proprietors were mightily incensed, and | 
arrested two of the offenders, who were put |e 
in Salem jail. But five hundred of their} 
townsmen were soon battering at the doors, | 
and before the military, which had been call- 
ed out, arrived, the prisoners were on the | 
way to Marblehead, where a promise was | 
extracted from the proprietors of the hos- | 


| 
pital to abandon the prosecution. But the} 


Salem sheriff, thirsting for justice as for, 
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blood, called out five hundred Salem men 
to march with him to Marblehead and re-ar- 
rest his prisoners. To his dismay, he learn- 
ed that six or eight hundred Marbleheaders 
were armed and ready to receive him. Dread- 
ing the results of an encounter, the proprie- 
tors’ “ bugles sang truce,” and the small-pox 
war was over. But in those troubled times 
it was a terrible misfortune for the people 
of the town to be arrayed in opposition to 
their most trusted leaders, Gerry and Orne 


; and Glover. Gerry was a representative in 
! the General Court, and one of the famous com- 





ELBRIDGE GERRY, 


mittee of correspondence with Hancock and 
the Adamses. He threw up both positions. 
The letters of Samuel Adams to him at this 
time are full of grief and anxiety. Neither 
Gerry nor the town could be spared from full 
participation in the crisis that was pressing 
harder every day. And before long Gerry 


| relented, and the local war was soon almost 


forgotten in the vaster interests of the war 


, | for Independence. 


The principal entrance to the harbor is 
between Cat Island and Marblehead Rock, 
which is not far from the eastern end of the 
Neck. This rock for a long time had for a 
beacon an old pulpit from one of the Boston 
churches, and it seemed a fine touch of po- 


| etic justice that a thing from which so much 


noise had proceeded should be compelled to 
listen to the infinite noise and tumult of the 
| Sea. The other entrance into the harbor is 

called “ Baker’s Island way.” Baker's Isl- 


| and has two lights upon it. 


“Two dim ghosts at dusk they seem, 
Side by side so white and tall, 
Sending one long, hopeless gleam 
Down the horizon’s darkened wall. 
Spectres strayed from plank or spar, 
With a tale none lives to teil, 
Gazing at the town afar 
Where unconscious widows dwell.” 
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GREGORY STREET. 


There is many a picturesque island and many 
a dangerous reef and rock here in the inner 
bay. The Gooseberries are not at all sour- 
looking, as their name suggests. The Mis- 
ery Islands are called so to signalize some 
misery of shipwreck long ago. Pope’s Head 
has brought disaster and chagrin to many a 
returning fisherman. One schooner that ran 
upon this rock was good enough to get off 
again, and, while her crew had gone up to 
the town to see their wives and babies, to 
make her way up into Little Harbor. Anoth- 
er was much less accommodating, for hav- 
ing been left there in the night, the crew, re- 
turning in the morning, found that she had 
given them the slip. Half-way over to Cape 
Cod she was picked up by a vessel that made 
claim for salvage, and the claim had to be 
allowed, “rough” as it was upon the owners 
and the crew. The lower part of the town 
is called Barnegat, and ths name suggests 
that its inhabitants were once Barnegat 
wreckers; but, in truth, wrecks have been 
like angels’ visits on this rugged coast, for- 
tunately for those who sail the sea. Not of 
Marblehead, but of several other places, is 
the story told of a day when somebody came 
rushing into church in meeting-time, shout- 
ing, “A wrack! a wrack!” whereupon all 
the men sprang to their feet, and were mak- 
ing off; but the minister shouted after them, 
“Hold on there! Let every man have a fair 
start. Wait till I get to the end of the broad 
aisle.” Only two vessels have been wrecked 
near Marblehead within the writer’s mem- 
ory. One of the wrecks was more comical 
than tragical—that of the old Chusau, which, 
missing stays in calm weather, went upon 





Jack’s Rock, which is only a few rods from 





the fort at the mouth of the har- 

bor. Tugs were brought down 

from Boston to pull her off, and 

cables were strained and broken, 

and timbers were wrenched away, 
but the old ship would not budge. Pres- 
ently there came a storm, which got her off 
with ease, but in a thousand pieces, scatter- 
ing along the shore her freight of gum-copal, 
of which every young man in the town pro- 
cured a piece, with a fly in the middle, and 
thereof made a heart for some dear Dul- 
cinea. 

Marblehead can boast no beach of equal 
length and smoothness with Nantasket and 
Nahant. The longest is less than a mile in 
length, and it is heaped with pebbles far 
below high-water mark, and far above it. 
Longfellow’s Fire of Drift-wood and Haw- 
thorne’s Foot-prints on the Sand had here 
their local birth. The beauty of the pebble 
compensates for any lack of sand. The por- 
phyry pebbles, curiously veined and marked, 
are not less beautiful than the marbles we 
bring home from Rome, and they are bits of 
older ruins. The larger pebble is in great 
demand for ballast; and one .of the pleas- 
antest sights on midsummer days, while sit- 
ting on the cliffs, is the droghers rocking 
gently at anchor in the offing, while the men 
are filling the dories on the beach and run- 
ning them off through the surf, up to their 
waists in the water. 

“IT sit and wonder what the cliffs would say 

If they could speak, remembering the day 


When first, ‘Thus far, no farther,’ it was said, 
‘Here thy proud waves be stayed!’ 


“So wondering how strange it is and still, 
Save where a mile away the droghers fill 
Their battered dories with the shingly store 

Of the long-hoarding shore !” 


A more exciting scene is that presented by 


the great yacht races. The home stretch is 
generally parallel with the Neck, and from 
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the headlands it is sport indeed to see the | ing hatchet, clove his man through to his 


mighty-winged things go fleeting by— 
“To watch the race with neither hope nor fear, 
Since none than other is to me more dear; 
My prize the perfect beauty of the sight— 
Unselfish pure delight.” 


| clavicle. I have heard one of the mothers 
tell of how she left her wash-tub, and went, 
| bare-headed and bare-armed, down to the 
| Head to see the dreadful fray. A few days 
later poor Lawrence had a hero’s burial in 


The highest honor that the harbor knows | Salem, but the British flag hung at his ves- 


in these degenerate days is when the New | 


York yachts, the night before the race, come 
in for harborage. Then all is life and mo- 
tion. A hundred dories dance around ihe 
handsome creatures that lie anchored off 
the wharves, whither the towns-folk come 
flocking down. There is much talking and 
swearing, and betting of the most harmless 
character, the stakes not being put down, 
and fora few bright hours the harbor seems 
to renew its ancient rapture, if it does not 
experience a keener joy than when a score 
of vessels bound for Bilboa were waiting 
for the wind to blow them fair. 

There was a time when the headlands of 
the town and Neck were covered with a 
more anxious crowd than ever watched the 
generous rivalry of a regatta. That was 
the day when the Chesapeake and Shannon 


had their duel in the offing 


g, when brave, 


foolish Lawrence, dying, pleaded, “ Don’t | 


give up the ship!” The whole dreadful 


scene was visible from Marblehead, made | 


more pathetic by the fact that there were 
men of Marblehead on board the Chesapeake. 


I have heard one of them tell of the horrors | 


of that day, of the hope, of the desperation, 
of the butchery, of how he, with his board- 


|sel’s peak, and the survivors of her crew 
were prisoners. 

The streets of Marblehead have from time 
immemorial been regarded by “the stranger 
within her gates” with wonder and amaze 
ment. Nor are these sentiments unnatural. 
I have known Marblehead people so public- 
| spirited that they would swear that every 
street in town is a bee-line ; and this we may 
allow ; but the bee must be no honey-laden 
but a honey-gathering one—a wandering, 
meandering, tergiversating fellow. The rea- 
|son for this is evident. The strike of the 
syenite and greenstone ridges is in a north- 
east and southwest direction. The thickly 
| settled portion of the town is made up of six 
| oF seven of these ridges, with intervening 

valleys. In fact, the harbor is the deepest 
of these valleys, and the Neck the highest of 
the ridges. This configuration determines 
the direction of all the main streets. They 
follow the valleys and the ridges. Some- 
times the fronts of the houses are a thin ve- 
| neering several stories high on the face of 
| the great ledges, while at the back there is 
one story on the top of the ridge. Some- 
| times this order is reversed, and the stories 
|lessen toward the front. The 


houses fa- 
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cing “the Common’— 
homes of the old sea kings + Se 
and Bilboa traders, more ee 
than a century old—are == == 
the best illustration of : —— 
this method. The cross : : 
streets dodge the minor ‘ 
ledges, as the main streets 
follow the major ones. The 
result is certainly confus- 
ing to the foreigner, but it 
is certainly more satisfac- 
tory to the eye than the 
gridiron plan on which our 
smart new towns are com- 
monly laid out. The dis- 
tribution of the houses is 
a far greater wonder than 
the sinuosity of the streets. 
They remind one 
of a good-natured 
crowd of Irishmen 
upon St. Patrick’s 
Day, when every 
man is facetiously 
planting his elbow 
under his neigh- 
bor’s fifth rib, 
or in the pit of 
his stomach. 
The newer por- 
tions of the 
town are much 
more regular. 
The condition 
of the older 
portions can 
not be accounted for 
without resorting in 
some cases to the hy- 
pothesis of “ pure cuss- 
edness.” The windings 
of the streets and the 
ubiquitous ledges ac- 
count for it only in part. These 
circumstances doubtless set the 
fashion, which, once set, like 
every other fashion, was carried 
to the extreme. Whatever the 
cause, the effect is vastly com- 
ical. The theory of an earth- 
quake, which shuffled a once 
orderly array into the present 
jumble of delicious incongrui- 
ties, might be maintained suc- 
cessfully were it not that the 
town records make no mention 
of it, and the oldest inhabitants have no ~ 
tradition of it in their repertory of de- 
parted days. The appearance of the town 
is changing rapidly. It is growing smart- 
er-looking and more commonplace, Not = 
only are great shoe manufactories crowd- . “: 
ing about the handsome railroad station, : S 
and ambitious dwelling-houses dotting 
the suburbs, but the old houses are un- 
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dengoing acontinanls process sof repair. Many | Parson Bernard, of the First Church, to pray 
innocent of paint for many a score of years withthem. The result was favorable to the 
are tasting for the first time that long-for-| college. “Old Barnard prayed him away,” 
bidden fruit of competence and self-respect. | was some one’s brief account of the transac- 
Thirty years ago the town abounded in vari- | tion. Some of the novi homines have got into 
ous old houses, still inhabited, with many a | the fine last-century houses. But this, per- 
broken window-pane stuffed with old hats or | haps, is quite as it should be. The old Lee 
petticoats. The most of these have disap- | mansion-house, the finest of all, is now used 
peared; but many are still left in tolerable | for banks and offices. This is not nearly so 
repair, all weather-browned and blackened | old as maay others, but it is far more ca- 
and overgrown with “dainty mosses, lichens | pacious and more tasteful than any of its 
gray.” In 1820, I am told, hardly a dozen | fellows. It was built in 1758 by Colonel 
houses in the town were painted, and ruin was | Jeremiah Lee, and as long as it remained in 
the average condition, the broken window- | the family it was graced with full-length 
panes outnumbering the whole ones. This | portraits of the colonel and his wife, painted 
was when the town was still lying prostrate | by splendor-loving Copley, in the handsome 
after the war of 1812. Now there is growing | costume of the period. The original cost of 
pride and almost universal neatness, with a | the building is said to have been £10,000 ster- 
good deal of taste, best shown in the gay lit- | ling. There were plenty of slaves to keep its 
tle flower gardens that every where assimi- | oak and brass well polished. Its great hall 
late the rich juices of the soil, and convert | was wider than our city lots, its staircase in 
them into the most brilliant coloring. Hap- | proportion. Here Washington was received 
py the man who is allowed to penetrate be- | by Colonel William Lee, whom he had pro- 
yond these outer courts into the inner sanc- | | moted for distinguished ‘pray ery at Trenton 
tuaries, into the snug sitting-rooms and | and Princeton ; here Lafayette was made “a 
the polished kitchens and the “chaney clos- | spectacle for men and angels” on the occa- 
ets” of incomparable neatness and niceness. | sion of his second visit to America. Should 
Here are to be seen heir-looms from a re- | another hero come to town, where would he 
mote antiquity, cups and saucers out of which | be received? But the danger is not immi- 
great-grandmothers drank forbidden tea in | nent. 
old colonial days, famous old desks and In one of the queerest corners of the town, 
chests of drawers and high clocks, that | called “ Oakum Bay,” there stands a house as 
“make the judicious grieve,” because they | modest as the Lee house was magnificent. 
are not to be bought with money. | So long as he lived it was the home of “ Old 
There are a great many houses scattered | Flood Oirson,” whose name and fame have 
through the town that are impressive mon- | gone farther and fared worse than any oth- 
uments of the departed days of mercantile | er fact or fancy connected with his native 
prosperity. Now there is prosperity again, | town. Plain honest folk don’t know about 
and it is building its monuments, and some | poetic license, and I have often heard the 
of them are certainly handsomer than the | poet’s conduct in the matter of Skipper Ire- 
old ones, but they are very uninteresting in | son’s ride characterized with profane se- 
comparison with the houses that have tasted | verity. He unwittingly departed from the 
the salt air of the old town for two and three | truth in various particulars, The wreck 
half centuries. There are scores of houses | did not, as the ballad recites, contain any 
that date back as far as this, and many of }of “his own towns-people.” Moreover, the 
them are houses that have a history, that most of those it did contain were saved by a 
have associations. Great and good men | whale-boat from Provincetown. It was off 
have lived and died in them, and their an- | Cape Cod, and not in Chaleurs Bay, that the 
cient walls and timbers seem to exhale the | wreck was deserted, and the desertion was 
fragrance of their piety and courage. Here | in this wise: It was in the night that the 
is the house which Parson Barnard built in | wreck was discovered. In the darkness and 
1720, or before. Here is the old “ glebe” of | the heavy sea it was impossible to give as- 
the Episcopal church, nearly or quite as old. sistance. When the skipper went below he 
Here is the house where Elbridge Gerry was | ordered the watch to lie by the wreck till 
born, and the houses where his compatriots, | “dorning,” but the watch willfully disobey- 
Colonel Orne and General Glover, plotted | ed, and afterward, to shield themselves, laid 
against oppression. The birth-place of | all the blame upon the skipper. Then came 
Judge Story is not far away, and exactly | the tarring and feathering. The women, 
opposite is the house where Parson Holyoke | whose réle in the ballad is so striking, had 
lived, and where his son, Dr. Holyoke, whe | nothing to do with it. The vehicle was not 
lived to be a fine old centenarian, was born. | a cart, but a dory; and the skipper, instead 
The parson himself left his Marblehead pul- | of being contrite, said, “I thank you for 
pit in 1737 to take the presidency of Harvard | your ride.” I asked one of the skipper’s 
College. The people voted to not let him | contemporaries what the effect was on the 
go; but the college pleaded hard, and so the | skipper. “Cowed him to death,” said he— 
people had another meeting, and called in| “cowed him to death.” He went skipper 
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IRESON’S HOUSE, OAKUM BAY. 


again the next year, but never afterward. | folks’ veins, it is remarkable that the witch- 
He had been dead only a year or two when ‘eraft delusion which made such havoe only 
Whittier’s ballad appeared. His real name | four miles away was here quite innocuous. 
was not Floyd, as Whittier supposes, but One Marblehead woman was accused before 


Benjamin, “ Flood” being no corruption, but | the Salem courts, and suffered death for 
one of those nicknames that were not the | reasons too absurdly gross for ears or eyes 
exception, but the rule, in the old fishing | polite. 
days. For many years before his death the| The hoarse refrain of Whittier’s ballad is 
old man earned a precarious living by dory- | the best-known example of the once famous 
fishing in the bay, and selling his daily catch | Marblehead dialect, and it is not a bad one. 
from a wheelbarrow. When old age and | To what extent this dialect was peculiar to 
blindness overtook him, and his last trip Marblehead it might be difficult to deter- 
was made, his dory was hauled up into the| mine. Largely, no doubt, it was inherited 
lane before his house, and there went to rot | from English ancestors. Its principal de- 
and ruin. This solitary dory-fishing is the | | light consisted in pronouncing o for a, and 
last resort of many an ancient fisherman. | la for o. For example, if an old-fashioned 
A few days ago I found one of these in his | | Marbleheader wished to say “he was born 
eighty-fifth year splitting up his dory for | in a barn,” he would say, “I was barn in a 
fire-wood. It was a sad job for him. He| born.” The e also was turned into a, and 
had followed the sea for seventy-seven years. | even into 0, and the v into w. “That ves- 
He could still row and fish, he said, as well | sel’s stern” became “that wessel’s starn,” or 
as ever, but his sight was getting dim. “storn.” Iremember a school-boy declaim- 
One of the most persistent superstitions | ing from Shakspeare, “Thou little walliant, 
of the town attaches to the vicinity of Skip-| great in willainy.” There was a great deal 
per Ireson’s dwelling. Time was when hun- | | ofshortening. The fine name Crowninshield 
dreds of people were ready to aver that they | became Grounsel, and Florence became Flur- 
had heard in this vicinity the Screeching | ry, and a Frenchman named Blancpied found 
Woman’s doleful and heart-breaking cry. | himself changing into Blumpy. Endings in 
The story was that once upon a time a pi- | une and ing were alike changed into in. Mis- 
rate crew had landed at the cove, bringing fortune was misfartin, and fishing was al- 
a woman with them. For one hundred and | ways fishin. There were words peculiar to 
fifty years, on the anniversary of her out-|the place. One of these was planchment for 
rageous death, at dead of night, her cries for | | ceiling. Crim was another, meaning to shud- 
help could be distinctly heard. But while | der with cold, and there was an adjective, 
this, with many kindred superstitions, was crimmy. Still anether was clitch, meaning 
the staple of the old wives’ evening talk, and to stick badly, surely an onomatopoetic word 
sent a curdling horror through the young / that should be naturalized before it is too 
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late. Some of the swearing, too, was neither | 
by the throne nor footstool, such as “ Dahst 
my eyes!” and “Godfrey darmints.” The 
ancient dialect in all its purity is now sel- 
dom used. It crops out here and there some- 
times where least expected, and occasional- 
ly one meets with some old veteran whose 
speech has lost none of the ancient savor. | 

A few years ago “the dismantled fort” 
which figures in Longfellow’s Fire of Drift- 
wood was the principal object of interest to 
the stranger. It was indeed a fine old ruin, 
a famous place for lovers, when the sea was 
lapping softly on the crags, and the moon | 
was making a great pathway for their hopes, | 
and the light-house opposite a little path- | 
way for their fears, and the white sails of | 
the boats went dancing across these path- 
ways out of and into the darkness. The 
fort was called Fort Sewall, after Chief Jus- 
tice Sewall, one of the great men of the 
town, a grandson of the first Chief Justice | 
Sewall, of whom 
“ Touching and sad a tale is told, 

Like a penitent hymn of the Psalmist old, 


Of the fast which the good man life-long kept, 
With a haunting sorrow that never slept,” 


because he, then a junior judge, had given 
judgment against the Salem witches. A 
letter of the grandson, written in 1780, is 
one of the most interesting side lights of 
the Revolution. It describes a sad state 
of affairs, mainly owing to a severe winter 
and a great scarcity of wood. The poor 
went about begging and stealing it; the 


rich had to burn their meaner furniture. | 


Sewall, then a young lawyer, tells how he 
had to warm himself at his neighbors’ fires 
and among their pots and kettles. Seeing 
that not long after he married one of the 
wealthier daughters of the place, it may be 
inferred that he warmed himself at her fire- 
side oftener than at any other. Fort Sew- 
all’s greatest day was the 3d of April, 1814. 
Then it really did good service, for then the 
Constitution, chased by the frigates Tenedos 
and Endymion, ran in to the protection of its 
guns. It was Sunday, but the Sabbath peace 
was sadly broken. Heavy cannon were sent 
over from Salem, the battalion of artillery in 
the town made ready, from the Charlestown 
Navy-yard assistance came post-haste, and 
the New England guards in Boston marched 
to the rescue of the brave old ship. But the 
Tenedos and Endymion made off to sea again 
without waiting to be peppered. During 


the late war the old fort was made over, | 


so that now it is wholly without interest. 
“Little Harbor” lies back of the fort, with 
a little island, Gerry’s, at its mouth. On this 
island the first regularly ordained minister 
of Marblehead built him a house, and the 
pavement of his door-yard is still visible, 
and a shanty stands upon the cellar that 
he dug two centuries ago. The Fountain 
Inn was on the main-land a few rods from 


| 
| 
| the sea-girt parson- 

| age, so safe from interrup- 
| tion at high tide, when, let 
| us trust, the sermon was 

habitually written. The 
| Fountain Inn was the first inn in the place, 
| and a romantic interest attaches to its his- 
|tory. A few years ago a well belonging to 
it was accidentally discovered in digging a 
| post-hole. It had been filled up, but its walls 
| were as good as ever. It was cleared out, and 
is now in use again. Sweet Agnes Surriage 
must have drawn many a bucket of water 
| from this well, and Sir Harry Frankland’s 
| horses must have taken a long pull at its 
nectar before they started off again for Bos- 
|ton. Dr. Holmes has made the fortunes of 
| these two the subject of his ballad Agnes, 
| but the ballad is far less interesting and 
| poetical than the unvarnished tale as told 
| by the learned antiquary, Mr. Elias Nason, 
|in a charming monograph. Sir Harry was 
a lineal descendant of Oliver Cromwell. In 
1741 he was made Collector of the Port of 
| Boston. The next year he went to Marble- 
| head, presumably to oversee the first erec- 
tion of the fort. Stopping at the Fountain 
Inn, he found a lovely girl engaged in serub- 
bing down the steps, doubtless anent his 
coming. 
“Bent o’er the steps, with lowliest mien, 
She knelt, but not to pray; 


Her little hands must keep them clean, 
And wash their stains away.” 


THE POWDER-HOUSE, 1755. + 


Shoeless and stockingless, her feet showed 
all the prettier. Her face was found to 
match. And so it happened that Frank- 
land gave her a crown to buy shoes with, 
and not being able to forget her, came again, 
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“OLD NORTH” CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 


and found her as before. “I keep them to| 


wear to meeting,’”said she of her new shoes. 
This time, when Sir Harry went back to 
Boston, he took Agnes with him, avowedly 
to educate her, but with ulterior purposes 
soon carried out. The Boston of 1750 was 
not the Boston of a century before, but still 
it could not tolerate such open sin, and Sir 
Harry was driven by the social chill into a 
warmer atmosphere. He built at Hopkinton 
a stately mansion, and carried Agnes thither. 
Her lowly birth was not the sign of any 
natural inferiority, and her fine powers ex- 
panded rapidly in a congenial atmosphere, 
and her heart, supremely devoted to Sir 
Harry, went out in love and tenderness to 
all her household and acquaintances. Music 
and flowers were her two great delights, and 
Richardson’s affecting stories often soothed 
her loneliness when business in the city took 
her lord away. In 1754 Sir Harry went 
abroad, and took her with him. His moth- 
er and his noble kindred generally gave her 
a very cold reception. They went to Lis- 
bon, and were there when the great earth- 
quake overwhelmed the city. When the 
tumult had subsided Agnes went out in 








search of Sir Harry, 
who had been over- 
taken in the streets. 
At last she found 
him, buried under 
heaps of stones, but 
still alive. She suc- 
ceeded in getting 
help to extricate 
him, her own super- 
human efforts having 
been in vain; and he, 
deeply affected by 
these proofs of her 
devotion, made her 
hislawful wife. They 
were first married by 
a Romish priest, but 
on the passage to En- 
gland assurance was 
made doubly sure by 
a Protestant remar- 
riage. Lady Frank- 
land relented when 
she heard the story 
of that dreadful day. 
Then came a dozen 
years of perfect hap- 
piness, interrupted 
by Sir Harry’s death 
in 1768. Lady Agnes 
went to England 
when the rupture 
came between the 
colonies and the 
mother country. The 
old mansion - house 
was burned only a 
few years ago, but 
the elms the lovers planted are now twelve 
feet in circumference, and the box is ten feet 
high. 
“Thus Agnes won her noble name, 
Her lawless lover’s hand; 


The lowly maiden so became 
A lady in the land.” 


Back of the spot where stood the Fount- 
ain Inn rises a rocky hill, and back of this 
another, upon which once stood the first 
meeting-house built in the town. No church 
since built has occupied so fine a site, afford- 
ing as it does a view of all the coast from 
Boston to Cape Ann, and of the immeasura- 
ble sea. The old building underwent many 
changes as the town increased in size, and 
all these were duly recorded, and can be 
read to-day in the town records, which are 
in a state of perfect preservation. One can 
hear in those records the rattle of the win- 
dow-panes, which were fastened with nails, 
without putty, and the nails, it seems, were 
always coming out. Laths and plaster were 
things unknown. A century later “King 
Hooper,” a famous merchant and aristocrat 
of Marblehead, had a country-seat in Dan- 
vers, and he there made some generous gift 
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to the Episcopal church; whereupon, in to- 
ken of gratitude, the vestrymen voted to 
lath and plaster a spot in the ceiling direct- 
ly over his pew, and just the size of it. The 
improvement to the ancient house in Mar- 
blehead which leaves upon the records the 
most shining trace was the introduction of 
a second gallery. So strikingly did this 
“thing of beauty” confirm the truth of 
Keats’s famous line that, ten years after its 
completion, it was voted in town meeting 
“that Robert Knight should be released 
from paying his town rates during his life- 
time for his workmanship done in the meet- 
ing-house in building the galleries.” This 
building was at length removed to a more 
sheltered spot, and, with still further im- 
provements, it lasted until 1824 for religious 
purposes, and a year longer for the storing 
of fish. The society that left it built what 
is now known as the “Stone Church,” or 
“Old North.” Its front is of granite; its 
sides and back are from the ledge on which 
it stands. The worshipers can sit in their 
pews and see the rock from which these 
were hewn and the pit from which they 
were digged rising high up against the win- 
dows. One venerable church is still stand- 
ing, St. Michael’s, built in 1714. It has suf- 
fered somewhat from repairs, but is still a 
singularly quaint and interesting bit of an- 
tiquity. The second rector of this church, 


Rev. David Mossom, removing to Virginia, 


there had the distinguished honor of marry- 
ing Mr. George Washington to Mrs. Martha 





| its. 





Custis. Another venerable building is the 
Town - house, built in 1728 “on the spot 
where the gaol and cage now stand,” so 
reads the vote for the appropriation. The 
powder-house is also venerable. 

The ecclesiastical history of the town had 
a most pathetic beginning. August 15, 1635, 
there was such a storm on the New England 
coast as has not since been paralleled. We 
have various accounts of it. One by Gov- 
ernor Winthrop, who says that there were 
“two flood tides within two hours of each 
other ;” one by Richard Mather, the first of 
all the Mathers, of New England fame and 
shame. He was caught in it at the Isles of 
Shoals, where, from Smutty Nose Island, a 
house belonging to a tailor, named Tucker, 
was washed away and carried entire to Cape 
Cod, where it was hauled ashore, and a box 
of linen and some papers made known where 
it was launched. But by far the most af- 
fecting account of the storm is that of An- 
thony Thatcher, also a tailor, who with his 
cousin, Rev. John Avery, had started from 
Ipswich a few days before. Avery was 
bound for Marblehead, where he had been 
invited to come and preach the Gospel. His 
wife and eleven children were with him, 
Thatcher’s wife and seven children, a Mr. 
Elliot, and four sailors. All of these were 
lost but Thatcher and his wife. Thatcher’s 
account of the disaster is too fine to be 
abridged, but too long for our present lim- 
Whittier has retold the story in one of 
his rarest poems. The poor tailor named 


TUCKER'S WHARF—THE STEPS. 








“THERE ON THE HIGHEST POINT I8 A SIMPLE MONUMENT.” 


the rock on which the shallop struck, Avery’s | that time, was more than a preacher. He 
Fall, and the island near by, Thatcher’s Woe, | was a man of public spirit. He was a so- 
and they are still called Avery’s Rock and cial regenerator. When he came to Mar- 
Thatcher’s Island. : | blehead there was not one foreign trading 
“There was wailing on the main-iand Vessel in the port. “Nor could I find,” 
From the rocks of Marblehead; says the autobiography, “twenty families 
In the stricken church at Newbury that could stand on their own legs; and they 
The notes of prayer were read; | were generally as rude, swearing, drunken, 

And long by board and hearth-stone . Res 
The living mourned the dead.” and fighting a crew as they were poor. I 
soon saw the town had a price in its hands, 
Of all the ministers who have preached in and it was a pity they had not the heart to 
Marblehead from the beginning the Rev. improve it.” He at last succeeded in stir- 
John Barnard doubtless did the greatest | ring up a young man, Joseph Swett, to en- 
work, and was the man of strongest char- | gage in foreign trade, though his first ven- 
acter. Until he came to the town there had | ture was only to Barbadoes. From this 
been but one church; but the congregation time the town began to export its own fish. 
were divided between him and the Rev. | In 1740 the town had 150 vessels engaged in 
Edward Holyoke. Barnard had the major- | fishing, and at least a third as many more 
ity of votes, but refused to settle unless in carrying them to Bilboa and other Span- 
Holyoke could come and take his friends | ish ports. The town became second in pop- 
and form another society. This was agreed ulation and wealth to Boston, and when the 
upon, and carried out in 1715. In 1737 days of trial came, its port of entry and 
Barnard was informally invited to take the its freest benefactor. The Revolution, the 
presidency of Harvard College, but feeling French and English wars, and the war of 
certain that Holyoke was the fitter man, he | 1812, with the embargo that preceded it, 
so advised the overseers and corporation, | put an effectual stop to this astonishing 
and his advice was taken. It is a signifi- | prosperity. To-day only a few of the men 
cant fact that the town had at this time who were a part of it remain. When you 
two men held to be worthy of so great an find one of them you find a treasure. He 
honor. In his old age Barnard wrote an ‘has his castles in Spain, and he will talk 
autobiography, and sent the manuscript to about them by the hour as he sits sunning 
President Stiles, of Yale College, the uni- himself and warming his thin blood on the 
versal correspondent of those times, the | wharves, which, now almost deserted, he re- 
most ubiquitous of men, forever turning up| members when they bustled with activity. 
in the history of his generation. It is spiced | He is nearly ninety years old. He saw La- 
with a considerable amount of egotism, but | fayette and Washington when they came to 
it is a document of inestimable value and town. He saw General Glover in his coffin. 
abounding interest. The most amusing He has talked with Elbridge Gerry’s freed- 
item is that for ten weeks he preached upon | man Cato, his slave before the Revolution. 
one leg, the other being affected with sci-| He was a privateersman in the war of 1812, 
atica. Parson Barnard, like the famous | and one of the five hundred men of Marble- 
Hugh Peters and many other preachers of | head who were in Dartmoor prison at the 
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end of that war. He has a lively recollec- | 
tion of that April day when the prisoners 
there were fired upon. He has seen the ar- 
mies of Napoleon and Wellington on the 
Peninsula, and he is not so old but that his 
eye will sparkle when he tells you of the 
beauty and the tenderness of the girls of 
Spain and Portugal. An egg is not so full 
of meat as he is full of tales of storm and 
wreck and merciful deliverance. But his 
name is not legion, and the places that have 
known him will soon know him no more, 
Post tot naufragia portus. 

A successor of Parson Barnard, of a less | 
practical turn, was wont to pray for those 
““who go down to the sea in ships, and who 
do business on great waters,” “may they be 
blessed with a perpetual calm.” I fancy 
that without the Scriptural part of this 
petition no prayer was considered perfect 
in the good old times. Certainly it was 
never omitted from any prayer that I over- | 
heard from Parson Bartlett’s lips when that | 
good man was the instructor of my youth. | 
But the prayer for a perpetual calm is now 
receiving a late answer. It settled down | 


| 





upon the foreign traffic long ago, and now 
it is settling down upon the fishing. When 
Whitefield came to Marblehead he asked, 
“Where do they bury their dead ?” because 
it was so rocky. They buried them on what 
is now “The Old Hill,” and was criginally 
the church-yerd of the First Church, one of 
the rockiest hills in the whole town. There 
the old Puritan ministers lie buried under re- 
sounding Latin epitaphs; there the red wild 
roses bloom their reddest and the golden-rod 
its yellowest ; and there on the highest point 
is a simple monument in memory of those 
lost in the gale of ’46—a dozen vessels, six- 
ty-six men and boys. To-day the Bank fish- 
ing vessels, all told, only number eighteen, 
and on board of these there are not a score 
of Marblehead men. The rest are mainly 
from the Provinces. Once the fish fences 


| covered every seaward hill and many an in- 


land one; now a few acres contain all that 
remain of them. For hundreds of ware- 
houses where the fish were stored, there re- 
main perhaps a dozen. These changes have 
been gradual. Little by little St. Peter’s 
followers have become followers of St. Cris- 


““WHEN I WAS WITH SNOW, IN THE ‘ BRILLIANT.’’ 
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pin. Twenty years ago there was a new de- 
parture. The town had its ship-yard, and 
four or five large ships were built, and thrice 
as many schooners. Those were happy days 
for the old veterans. They thought that 
verily the Saturnian days had come again. 
Bat their hilarity was brief. A deeper mel- 
ancholy soon possessed their generous hearts. 

And now that that old life is almost end- 
ed, it is lived over and over again in happy 
recollection by those who once were fairly 
steeped in it. Events that at the time had 
little pleasure in them are very pleasant to 
recall, as Virgil long ago suggested. A few 
years ago the town was sprinkled thick with 
little shoe shops, about twelve feet square, 
in which six or eight men could work. There 
were hundreds of these little shops. They 
offered great facilities for conversation, 
though when all were hammering at once, 
the voices were pitched very high. But the 
shoe business itself has undergone a rev- 
olution. Few of these little shops are now 
occupied. Dozens of them are in a melan- 
choly process of decay. The invention of 
labor-saving machinery has crowded the 
men into large manufactories, which are not 
favorable for conversation of the sort we 
have in mind. That needs enough partak- 
ers, and no more, to insure a generous rival- 
ry, and to cap every climax with a more ex- 
citing story. The present scene of this is 
the back shop of the little grocery. This 
back shop is an abounding and delightful in- 
stitution. It must be seen in winter-time if 


“ SITTING, STITOHING IN A MOURNFUL MUSE.” 





j one would see it to 
=——— advantage. Then, 
when the floor is 
full of pea-nut shells 
| and the air is thick 
with smoke, and the 
im salamander is red- 
| hot and sizzling 
with occasional ejec- 
tions of tobacco 
juice, the little cir- 
cle rises to the 
height of the oc- 
casion. Sometimes 
all talk at once. 
‘When I was with 
Snow, in the Brill- 
iant,” one begins; 
but some heavier 
engine throws him 
off the track. He 
soon gets on again, 
and begins afresh 
his story in a higher 
key, only to be again 
suppressed. They 
have all heard it 
scores and scores of 
times. He goes off 
with a snort, and the 
rest go on spinning 
their yarns. Some of them have lost noth- 
ing by a hundred repetitions. If the pleas- 
ure is more in the telling than in the hear- 
ing, it is still about equally distributed. 
The colloquy tends rapidly to become solil- 
oquy where one monopolizes all the talk. 
Marblehead has never kept a poet, though 
Whittier and Longfellow and Holines and 
Lucy Larcom, here the noblest singer of them 
all, have celebrated real or imaginary things 
and persons and events connected with the 
dear old town. If Lucy Larecom had writ- 
ten nothing but her Hannah Binding Shoes, 
she would have an enviable fame. I have 
fancied that I know the very woman who 
suggested that affecting ballad, 


“Sitting, stitching in a mournful muse.” 


j 





But there is material enough for poetry in 
the scenes and habits of the fast-receding 
time, when all the energy of the community 
was concentrated upon “the art preserva- 
tive of all arts,” if it be true that fish makes 
phosphorus and phosphorus makes brains. 
There was the bustle of preparation, the 
getting in of wood and salt and stores. The 
schooner generally went to Boston for her 
salt, and then we youngsters had a fine time 
of it, going with her to “the dim rich city,” 
and sleeping in the cabin or the “forekistle,” 
and making friends with the cook. Or was 
it better when a great ship came to Marble- 
head with a whole load of salt, and we were 
permitted to go on board of her, and to row 
at night under her bows and feel their awful 
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shadow, and wonder if her stern went down 
till it touched the heart of the world? Then 
there were the home preparations, the wash- 
ing and mending of the great pea-jackets 
and trowsers that smelled so of the sea, the 
packing of the chest, the making of “ Har- 
rison cake” and hard gingerbread. When 
the day came for sailing it was a very silent 
morning in the house. There was no talk 
at breakfast-time. The handsome thing for 
the skipper to do was to sail round the har- 
bor an hour or two with the company that 
had collected on board, with a long string 
of ‘‘ Moses boats” and dories dragging at the 





stern. Sometimes there was a treat all round | 


from a certain little keg, which the more pru- 
dent skippers regarded with unmixed aver- 
sion. When at length the skipper shouted, 
“ All ashore!” the last boats were always load- 
ed tothe gunnel. Then we went up on “ Bar- 
tol’s Head,” and watched the white sails less- 
en more and more, till they made only a little 
gleam on the horizon. From that time the 
“Spoken” in the newspapers was narrowly 
watched, but with little satisfaction, until 
the first of the fleet returned, bringing news 
of nearly all the rest, and how many thou- 
sand fish they had on such a day. They 
used to count thousands, but now they guess 
quintals. 
good neighbor came to the door or window, 
saying, “ Mrs. , your husband’s coming 
up the harbor.” Sometimes there was a rich 


brown face in the doorway without a word 
of warning ; sometimes a well-known step 


in the night upon the gravel. There was 
one coming back that was different from all 
others within the memory of the present 
generation. It was after the September 
gale of 46. After the first news of the dis- 
aster had been brought to town there were 
many weeks of terrible anxiety, of alternate 
hope and fear. From every headland, and 
from the “Old North” steeple, eyes were 
straining into the distance to catch the first 
hint of a returning sail. And when one was 
descried, the word went from house to house 
all through the town, and hundreds crowd- 
ed to the wharf to see what vessel it might 
be, and what news it brought of kindred or 
of friends. Only the fishermen’s wives staid 
very quietly at home, waiting for the sign 
of hope or widowhood. Sometimes bad news 
was contradicted, and “‘ women received their 
dead raised to life again, and others were tor- 
tured, not accepting deliverance.” I well 
remember one of these returns. The wharf 
was packed with an expectant crowd of men 
and women. As the vessel came up the har- 
bor there was none of the usual hilarity. 
There were no cheery shouts and answers. 
There was no talk about “how deep” she 
was, no brag that she had “ wet her salt.” 
When the crew landed, the crowd parted 
silently to let them through. There was 
hardly a word spoken. The crowd broke 


It was a great day when some | 


up as the crew separated, and followed them 
| to their various homes. I remember walk- 
|ing home with my hand held in the skip- 
| per’s very tight indeed, his monstrous fishing 
| boots clumping along with what then seem- 
| ed to me a very solemn sound. For myself, 
| I was not superior to a feeling of gratifica- 
| tion at being escorted home by so many peo- 
| ple, though I was but a fly upon the wheel. 
| Then followed such a day. The house was 
| thronged with people anxiously inquiring 

for their friends. Children came to hear 
| that they were fatherless, and wives to learn 
| that they were widows. And little by little 
the story of the storm was told, and the story 
of what followed, when the sea was strewn 
with proofs of tefrible disaster, with wood 
and spars and seamen’s chests and bedding. 
In one place the masts of two vessels were 
found hopelessly entangled; in another a 
vessel lying on her beam ends, and with ev- 
ery mighty surge lifting her masts high up 
out of the melancholy waste, and then plun- 
ging them down again in a sad, hopeless way 
that almost broke the hearts of those who 
witnessed it. To a stranger in the town the 
monument on the “Old Hill’ means little, 
but no monument that I have ever seen is 
so vocal for me with 





“The still sad music of humanity.” 


But when the voyage had been prosper- 
| ous, and there had been no general disaster 
| to overcloud its good success, the return was 
| quite a little jubilee. How delicately were 
the gradations of kinship and acquaintance- 
ship expressed by the different gifts which 
the happy children were deputed to carry 
round! The outer circle received only “ sea- 
crackers,” that is, crackers left over from 
those carried, and impregnated with the 
briny flavor of the sea. The next circle in- 
ward received with the crackers a bit of 
smoked halibut; and those still more favor- 
ed, in addition to the crackers and halibut, 
some “tongues and sounds.” To all these 
luxuries, for the inner circle a halibut’s fin 
was added ; and the crowning point of good- 
will was a “ hagdon”—a sea-bird of too rank 
a savor to be universally enjoyed. The days 
for washing out were also great days for the 
children. The fish are now washed in a 
pound, which is chained against the schoon- 
er’s side, then carried in dories to the beach, 
where the tip-carts are backed down into 
the water to receive them. Even now the 
scene is picturesque enough; but it was much 
more so when the washing out was done 
upon the beach. The fish were dumped into 
the water, and the men, with their “ ile-skins 
on” and fishing boots, dashed them together, 
whitening the water with a more decided 
pickle than the average brine of the sea. 
| On these occasions to carry dinner was es- 
| teemed a high prerogative. The dinner was 
| contained in two tin pails, polished as nev- 
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er door-plate was upon Fifth Avenue. One 
of these was full of tea; the other, with a 
knife and fork neatly tied to the handle, of 
meat and vegetables. And with what in- 
terest we youngsters watched these dain- 
ties disappear, and what nectar and ambro- 
sia seemed the portions given to us in an- 
swer to our dog-like looks of pleading! Once 
there were more than fifty fish fences scat- 
tered along the shore. Now there are only 
two. Long may these two remain, with all 
their old belongings, that appeal so pleas- 
antly to eye and nose! Here is no such dis- 
gusting odor as that which haunts the fish- 
ing houses of the Bay fishermen at Swamp- 
scot Beach, but a smell so strong and sweet 
that it is positively agreeable, especially if 
old associations mingle their fragrance with 
it. And pleasant it is to see the curing-men, 
who have caught many a quintal in their 
day, moving about in the long aisles between 
the fences, spreading or heaping up the fish, 
and bearing them away in their barrows to 
the old warehouses, that are scored all over 
with the tallies of fish that long ago made 
brains for poets and philosophers. 

The methods of the fishermen have changed 
as well as their numbers. Twenty-five years 
ago all the Bank fish were caught on board 
the schooners. Next, huge dories were car- 
ried, in which the men rowed out in various 
directions, so that if the fish were not found 
in one place, they might be in another. Now 
trawls are employed at great cost, and in- 
volving harder work than ever. These 
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changes have brought in a different form of 
tragedy from any formerly experienced. The 
men are sometimes caught out in thé fog, 
and do not get back again for days. This 
very summer (1873) two were caught out in 
this way, and when picked up at length by a 
Gloucester schooner, they were fearfully ex- 
hausted. Fora week they had had nothing 
to eat or drink. One, in the madness of his 
thirst, had drunk salt-water, and so increased 
his thirst and brought on delirium. Verily 


“ Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage.” 


Here there is possible a form of “ solitary 
confinement” worse a thousand times than 
that of the prisoner at Sing Sing. 

The history of Marblehead is yet to be 
written. The materials for it are abundant, 
and they have been patiently culled by a 
citizen of the place, who is a lineal descend- 
ant of Gerry’s coadjutor, Colonel Azor Orne, 
of Revolutionary fame. If ever the results 
of his researches are made public, they will 
show that the old town lias a history second 
in interest to no other of its size in the United 
States. In the town records the line of prog- 
ress can be traced from the time when a few 
Naumkeag Indians lived here among rocks 
and swamps and forests to the time when 
the annual expenses of the town, including 
the minister’s salary, were £250, and from 
that time till now, when the annual expenses 
are $70,000. From first to last there have 
been a great many changes. The rocks most- 
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ly remain. But the swamps have been con- | 
verted into fertile farms and gardens, and 
the forests long ago were built into ships and 
houses, or went to soften the stern rigors of 
an inclement coast. The town was origi- 
nally part of Salem, or Salem was a part of it, 
for it was Marblehead that gave the name to | 
the whole settlement. “Here is plentie of | 
Marblestone,” wrote Francis Hizginson in 
1629, “in such store that we have great rocks | 
of it, anda harbour near by. Our plantation | 
is from thence called Marble-harbour.” This 
name was soon changed to Salem, but the old 
name was retained for the portion since call- 
ed Marblehead till 1633, when its present 
name was generally agreed upon. There 
was no separate incorporation, however, till 
1648, and for a long time after that Marble- 
head remained in ecclesiastical leading- | 
strings, and though there was preaching at 
home, the worshipers had to go to Salem for 
their sacramental bread and wine, for bap- 
tism and marriage. The first settlers at Sa- 
lem were a forlorn hope that followed brave 
old Roger Conant after the breaking up of 
the settlement at Cape Ann in 1626, and 
doubtless Marblehead had settlers from this 
time. The first mentioned inhabitant was 
Thomas Gray, who had bought Nantasket 
from the Indians in 1622. Thomas had evi- 
dently offended, for it was decreed by the | 
General Court in 1631 “that his house at 
Marblehead be pulled down, and that no En- | 
glishman shall hereafter give house-room to 
him.” But the man whose name on “ Found- 
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ers’-day,” if the town ever has one, will de- 
mand the highest honor is Isaac Allerton, 
one of the Mayflower pilgrims, the intimate 
associate of Carver and Brewster and Brad- 
ford and Winslow. His name immediately 


followed theirs on the famous compact sign- 


ed in the Mayflower cabin. According to 
Governor Bradford’s journal, “ Good- wife 
Allerton was delivered of a son, but dead 
born,” on the 22d of December, 1620, O. S.— 
a sad beginning for the settlement, for this 
was the first comer. Allerton was the first 
assistant governor, and the only one for sev- 
eral years. He it was who, with the re- 


| doubtable Miles Standish, “ went venturons- 


ly” to treat with Massasoit. Point Allerton, 


| the first headland of Nantasket, bears his 


name. For a second wife he married Elder 
Brewster’s daughter Fear. When Winthrop 
and his party came in 1630, the first face 
they saw was Allerton’s, who boarded them 
from his shallop. He had the best head for 
business of any man at Plymouth, and made 
five voyages to England in the interest of 
the colony before 1631, when, falling out 
with his old friends, he came to Marblehead 
in the White Angel, and in the same vessel, 
loaded with fish, he soon after went to En- 
gland again. Returning, he made Marble- 


| head his home, building there a large fish- 


ing house, and employing many vessels. His 
son-in-law, Maverick, co-operated with him, 


| and, after him, was the most conspicuous 


early settler. This Maverick was a good 
friend of the Indians—gave thirty of them 
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THE TOWN-HOUSE. 


“Christian burial” in one day, when the 
small-pox was sweeping off their feeble rem- 
nant. It was Allerton who sent to Ipswich 
for Parson Avery the ill-fated shallop. Ap- 
parently he was the most stirring person in 
the vicinity of Massachusetts Bay. But as 
he had fallen out with the Plymouth colony, 
he now fell out with Winthrop’s General 
Court, which gave him “leave to depart from 
Marblehead.” Afterward, in New Haven 
and at New Amsterdam, he heaped coals of 
fire upon his Massachusetts enemies, by 
proving very serviceable to them in many 
ways. His only monument in Marblehead 
is Allerton Block, the finest building in the 
town for business purposes. But when it 
was built, a few years ago, the name was 
Greek to almost every body. 

The impulse which Allerton had given 
was seconded by others, so much so that the 
third vessel built in New England was built 
here in 1636, the Desire, of 120 tons burden, 
Alas for her good fame, a part of her first 
cargo from the West Indies was the first 
slaves introduced into the New England col- 
onies. All foreign trade was soon abandon- 
ed, and early in the next century fishing was 
the only business of the place. There was 
not even a carpenter belonging to the town. 
Parson Barnard reformed this altogether, 
and for fifty years before the Revolution 
there was a large export and import trade, 
and gold is said to have been as plenty as 
copper had been before. This was the pe- 
riod when nearly all the fine old houses in 
the town were built, and in which the town 
acquired the immense influence it evidently 
had in the events preparatory to the Revo- 





lutionary war, and 
during that moment- 
ous struggle. 

The ancient rec- 
ords contain a great 
deal that is laugha- 
ble at this remove, 
though it was sol- 
emn as eternity at 
the time. There was 
the case of John 
Gatchell, who in 1637 
was fined ten shil- 
lings for building on 
the town lands; but 
it was agreed to 
abate one-half the 
fine “in case he 
should cutt off his 
long har off his 
head.” There was a 
regulation size for 
dogs, above which 
they could not be tol- 
erated. When the 
small-pox appeared 
in town, all under 
as well as all over 
this size were put to death, lest they should 
carry the contagion. In 1676 no person was 
allowed to settle in the town who could not 
give bonds that he would not become a pau- 
per. The original settlers contended jeal- 
ously for their prerogatives, and were much 
like the old farmer who wanted all the land 
adjoining his. When the first load of salt 
arrived in Marblehead the General Court 
“sat on it,” and voted to send down certain 
men to unload it, “with power to impress 
others into their service.” The boundaries 
of land were so indefinite as to become a 
fruitful source of litigation. “From the 
bramble-bush on the north, so many feet to 
the bramble-bush on the west,” etc., was 
no uncommon designation. The province 
having appropriated five hundred and fifty 
pounds for the improvement of the fort, it 
was voted by the town, as a security against 
embezzlement, “that the trustees deposit 
the money in one chest with two different 
locks and keys, the chest to be left in the 
charge of one and the keys to be held by 
the others, and the chest not to be opened 
except in the presence of all three gentle- 
men.” For the honor ofs-human nature be 
it said, two of the trustees refused to serve 
on these conditions. 

Until the mother country became utterly 
regardless of the welfare of the colonies the 
town was noted for its loyalty. When in 
1745 Sir William Pepperell wanted men for 
his expedition, he found the most of them 
in Marblehead, and when Louisburg surren- 
dered, great was the joy, for the town had 
been a constant sufferer from the French 
privateers that found a shelter under the 
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guns of that fortress. The traditional sen- 
timent of loyalty to the king was cherished 
long after indignation was aroused at the 
hard measures of his government. It was 
insisted, perhaps willfully, that he was not 
responsible for these measures. But there 
came a time when this theory was no longer 
possible for discerning minds. The convic- 


tion that he was responsible first found ex- 
pression at a town-meeting held in Marble- 
head in a series of resolutions from the hand 





of Elbridge Gerry, as were all the resolutions 
of the period. Many were startled at this, 
but many months had not passed before the 
average public sentiment indorsed the manly 
utterance. There was more than one “cradle 
of liberty.” Those were the days of town- 
meetings and resolutions and circular letters, 
and not Faneuil Hall itself resounded with 
more stirring eloquence or saw more resolute 
defiance of oppression than the old Town- 
house in Marblehead, which ought to stand 
for centuries to come as 
the best monument of that 
heroic time. Colonel Azor 
Orne was the orator, Gerry 
was the man of mighty 
words, employed to draft all 
letters and resolves. Glover, 
“the man of war,” labored 
with these; but a better op- 
portunity was awaiting him 
in no distant future. Six- 
ty merchants of the town 
agreed to import no tea, and 
when one of four who had 
refused to sign the agree- 
ment had brought a chest 
to town, it went out much 
sooner than it came in, well 
pasted over with patriotic 
mottoes, and accompanied 
by a derisive and indignant 
crowd. When State Street, 
Boston, ran with patriot 
blood, there were fierce 
echoes of the firing down at 
Marblehead, but her own 
sons had bled before, and 
that shed in State Street 
was not the first blood of 
the Revolution. This was 
shed on board a Marblehead 
vessel, the brig Pit/, Captain 
Thomas Powers. Returning 
from Cadiz, she was boarded 
by a lieutenant and party of 
seamen from the British war 
ship Rose, with a view to im- 
pressing some of her crew. 
The attempt succeeded, but 
not without much labor, 
and the exchange of many 
rounds, and the death of the 
lieutenant, who was killed 
by a harpoon hurled at him 
by Michael Corbett, who for 
three hours defended him- 
self in the fore-peak. On February 26, 1775, 
the tragedy of Lexington came very near 
being anticipated at Marblehead and Salem. 


On this day Colonel Leslie landed at Marblehead 
with from two to five hundred men, and marched to 
Salem, with a view to seizing there a certain piece 


of ordnance. 
turn back without accomplishing their purpose. 
they marched back through Marblehead, the Marble- 


GREAT UEAD. 


There they were prevailed upon to 
As 











GERRYMANDER. 


head regiment was drawn up, a thousand 
strong, to dispute their passage if they 
had done any thing amiss. It was in the| 
church at Watertown, in which the Massa- | 
chusetts General Court assembled, that EI- | 
bridge Gerry proposed the first measure of de- | 
fensive warfare, in the view of John Adams | 
the most important measure of the Revoln-| 
tion. As representative of the town in the | 
first Continental Congress, Gerry’s voice was 
from the first for “independency,” and his; 
name stands among the signers of the immor- | 
tal Declaration. He was perhaps the great- | 
est man of whom the town can boast. Co-| 
laborer with Hancock and the Adamses, the | 


bosom friend of Joseph Warren, signer of |’ 


the Declaration, Governor of Massachusetts, | 
and Vice-President of the United States, com 
name has been ungraciously embalmed in | 
the word gerrymander, which hundreds use | 
where one knows its origin. Gerry, while | 
Governor of Massachusetts, was charged 
with remodeling the Essex district for po- | 
litical purposes. A map of the district as | 
remodeled was not unlike some fabulous | 
monster, to which the name. gerrymander, 
suggested perhaps by salamander, was giv- 
en. And now all remodeling of districts for | 
party purposes is gerrymandering. Surely | 
the unsullied patriotism of Elbridge Gerry | 
did not earn for him any such doubtful 
honor. 


' 
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The Revolutionary 
honors of the town 
were divided between 
her own regiment 
(her own from drum- 
mer-boy to colonel) 
and her privateers- 
men. John Manly, 
of Marblehead, and 
not Paul Jones, was 
the first to run up the American flag ; and 
Commodore Tucker, not Paul Jones, again, 
captured more British vessels, guns, and 
seamen than any other captain in the 
service of the thirteen States. It was a 
mortar captured by John Manly, if John 
Adams can be trusted as authority, that 
drove the British out of Boston. With 
Commodore Tucker Adams had some per- 
sonal acquaintance. The commodore took 
him to Europe in 1779. They fell in with 
an enemy and a fight ensued. Adams 
promised to retire below, but Tucker soon 
observed him fighting as a common ma- 
rine, and ordered him to leave the deck. 
Adams not doing so, Tucker laid violent 
hands upon him, exclaiming, as he did so, 
“T am commanded by the Continental 
Congress to carry you in safety to Eu- 
rope, and I will do it.” But of all the old 
town’s naval heroes Captain James Mug- 
ford earned for himself the briefest glory 
and the most pathetic fame. He had been 
impressed on board the British frigate Live- 
ly, in Marblehead Harbor. His wife went on 
board the frigate, and stating that they had 
just been married, demanded his release, 
which soon after was granted, but not before 
he had heard the sailors talking about a 
“powder ship” which they were expecting 
from England. Resolving to capture her, he 
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applied for a commission, but sailed, before 
it came, in a small fishing smack, with a 
score of men from Glover's regiment, in which 


he was himself a captain. He captured her 

in Boston Bay, and carried her into Boston, | 
at a time when Washington’s stock of pow- 

der did not amount to more than nine rounds | 
per man. A few days later, returning to 

Marblehead, his little vessel was surrounded 

by a swarm of barges from the British fleet 

then lying in Nantasket Roads. The fight 

was desperate, and Mugford was mortally 

wounded. But his vessel got away, bearing 

his lifeless body, which a few days later the 

marine regiment at Marblehead buried with 

solemn pomp. 

The Twenty-first Provincial, afterward the 
Fourteenth Continental regiment, was often- | 
er called the Marine Regiment than by any 
other name. It was composed entirely of 
Marblehead men. For two years after the 
beginning of the war if was commanded by 
Colonel Glover, and when he was made 
brigadier-general it was a part of his bri- 
gade. It was at first stationed at Beverly, 
and employed in fitting out the first priva- 
teers, whose crews were taken mainly from 
its ranks. It marched to Cambridge after 
the battle of Bunker Hill, and was there 
quartered in the noble mansion now occupied 
by the poet Longfellow. On the arrival of 
Washington it was made his head-quarters. 
One of his first trials was on account of the 
Marblehead boys, whose laughter was ex- | 
cited by the appearance of the Virginia reg- | 
iments, and who not only derided them, but 
snow-balledthem. The Virginians were sen- | 
sitive, and got very mad, and things looked 
serious when Washington arrived. There 
were plenty of bickerings and jealousies in 
the camp at Cambridge, and it is said that 
Colonel Orne, of Marblehead, was often call- | 
ed upon to address the quarrelsome and dis- | 
contented, and restore them to a sense of | 
duty. Twice during the war the Marble- | 


ermen to call upon. Nor without these 
could he have gained that victory at Tren- 


| ton, which gave to our affairs such a new as- 


pect that it was really the beginning of the 
end. Glover and his men were chosen to 
transport the army across the swollen Dela- 
ware filled with floating ice. The night was 
so intensely cold that several men were fro- 
zen to death. Snow and sleet added to the 
difficulty of the passage, but when it was 
accomplished the fishermen led the advance. 
A captain of the regiment, a son of General 
Glover, found that the arms had been un- 
fitted for use by the storm. This being made 
known to Washington, he made answer in 
three words, “ Advance and charge.” And 
so Trenton’s famous victory was won. After- 
ward Glover was stationed at various points 
in New York, and always did good service. 
He was one of the court-martial that tried 
Major André, and was officer of the day that 
saw his execution. 

When the war was over, and Marblehead 
summed up her losses, it was found that, 
whereas in 1772 she had twelve thousand 
tons of shipping and twelve hundred voters, 
at the close of the war her tonnage was but 
fifteen hundred and her voters but five hun- 
dred, while there were about five hundred 
widows and one thousand orphans in the 
place. The fishing business soon revived, 
but the foreign trade had met with mortal 
wounds. It revived but partially, and the 
war of 1812 gave it its absolute quietus. 
During this war the town was not in sym- 
pathy with the prevailing sentiment of New 
England, which was violently anti-demo- 
cratic. With more to lose by war than any 
inland town, her patriotism did not falter, 


| and great was her delight when Gerry, los- 


ing the Governorship of the State by the 
Federalist reaction, was made Vice-Presi- 
dent. Nearly one-fifth of her whole popula- 
tion was in the ranks or on board of priva- 
teers or regular men-of-war, “ Old Ironsides” 


head regiment was assigned to a position of | getting here nearly her whole crew. More 
first-rate importance, a position that could | than five hundred Marblehead men were in 
hardly have been taken by any other regi-| Dartmoor and other English prisons at the 
ment. On the 28th of August, 1776, Wash-| end of the war. After the war there came 
ington, defeated in battle, having decided | a period of terrible depression. The old 
to evacuate Long Island, Glover, with the | people can not yet speak of it without bit- 
whole of his regiment fit for duty, was sum- | terness. Gradually the shoe business came 
moned to take sole charge of the retreat | in to eke out the scanty resources of the in- 
across East River. There were but few.row- | habitants. When the Massachusetts troops 
boats, and until eleven o’clock the sail-boats | were called out at the beginning of the late 
were useless, the wind being unfavorable. | war the wine stirred in the cask again. The 
At that hour, however, it changed, and, what | order came late in the afternoon. At eight 
was better, a fog settled over Long Island, | o’clock the next morning the town’s three 
and before morning the whole army, 9000 | companies were in Faneuil Hall. No other 
men, with all the field artillery, ammunition, | companies arrived so soon. A part of the 
provisions, cattle, horses, carts, etc., were | Eighth regiment, they started for Washing- 
got over. This retreat has always been con- | ton, expecting to go through Baltimore. At 
sidered one of the highest proofs of Wash- | Philadelphia, the story goes, one of the cap- 


ington’s good generalship. But it is easy to | tains ground his sword, and the brave fellows 


see that it never could have been accom- 
plished if he had not had a regiment of fish- 
Vor. XLIX.—No. 290.—14 


wrote their names on bits of paper, and 
pinned them to their clothing. And now 
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all that seems as remote as the war of 1812, 
or even the Revolution. 

What will be the future of this quaint old | 
town it would be hard to prophesy. Only | 
one thing is certain, that its coves and head- | 
lands will ere long become the spoil of | 
strangers seeking for summer residences. 
And nowhere can they find more wild and 
lovely ocean scenery or more invigorating 
air. 


sprung up along the shore. For several 


Already many handsome cottages have | 


| | Neck has been laid out in building lots, and 
| most of the nomads have been driven aw ay. 
| Upon the harbor side a score or two of shan- 
ties still offend the eye with their unsightli- 
ness. But even these “abominations set up 
|in the holy place” can not seriously mar its 
beauty and picturesqueness. While rocks 
| and sea remain, and clouds and sunlight 
deck them with a thousand varying colors, 
there will be solace here for weary brains 
and hearts, haply made sweeter if with 





years past the Neck has been a favorite | the natural charm there mingles some rec- 
place for camping out, more than a thou-| ollection of the parts which the old town 
sand people dwelling there in tents and | once played in comedies and tragedies, which 

in rare instances in a truly “ s- | at the time were full of interest alike to actor 
But now the | and beholder. 


shanties, 
thetico-economical fashion.” 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DODGE CLUB,” “THE AMERICAN BARON,” ETC. 


| he so greatly needs. Dudleigh Manor is too 
far away, but there is another place close 
by. I am aware, Miss Dalton, that Dalton 
| Hall must be odious to you, and therefore I 
hesitate to ask you to take your father to 
that place. Yet he ought to go there, and 
vat once. As for yourself, I hope that the 
| hew circumstances under which you will live 
| there will make it less unpleasant; and, let 
me add, for my own part, it shall be my 
effort to see that you, who have been so 
deeply wronged, shall be righted—with all 
and before all. As to myself,’ he continued, 
“T would retire, and relieve you of my pres- 
| ence, Which can not be otherwise than pain- 
ful, but there are two reasons why I ought to 
remain. The first is your father. You your- 
self are not able to take all the care of him, 
and there is no other who can share it ex- 
cept myself. Next to yourself, no one can be 
to him what I am, nor is there any one with 
whom I would be willing to leave him. He 
must not be left to a servant. He must be 
nursed by those who love him. And so I 
must stay with him wherever he is. In ad- 
| dition to this, however, my presence at Dal- 
CHAPTER XLVI. {ton Hall will effectually quell the vulgar 
eerie clamor, and all the rumors that have been 
eee prevailing for the last few mouths will be 
“NREDERICK DALTON remained in his | silenced.” 
prostrate condition, with no apparent | Dudleigh spoke all this calmly and seri- 
change either for the better or for the worse, | | | ously, but beneath his words there was some- 
and thus a month passed. | thing in his tone which conveyed a deeper 
One morning Dudleigh requested an in- | meaning. That tone was more than respect- 
terview with Edith. | ful—it was almost reverential—as though 
On entering the room he greeted her with | the one to whom he spoke required from 
his usual deep respect. | him more than mere courtesy. In spite of 
“T hope you will excuse me for troubling | his outward calm, there was also an emotion 
you, Miss Dalton,” he said, “ but I wish very |in his voice whieh showed that the calm 
much to ask your opinion about your father. | was assumed, and that beneath it lay some- 
He remains, as you know, unchanged, and | thing which could not be all concealed. 
this inn is not the place for him. The air | In his eyes, as he fixed them on Edith, there 
is close, the place is noisy, and it is impossi- | was that same reverential regard, which 
ble for him to have that perfect quiet which | seemed to speak of devotion and loyalty ; 
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something stronger than admiration, some- | 
thing deeper than sympathy, was expressed 

from them. And yet it was this that he 

himself tried to conceal. It was as though 

this feeling of his burst forth irrepressibly | 
through all concealment, as though the in- 

tensity of this feeling made even his calmest 

words and commonest formulas full of a new | 
and deeper meaning. 

In that reverence and profound devotion 
thus manifest there was nothing which could 
be otherwise than grateful to Edith. Cer- 
tainly she could not take offense, for his 
words and his looks afforded nothing which 
could by any possibility give rise to that. 

For a whole month this man had been be- | 
fore her, a constant attendant on her father, | 
sleeping his few hours in an adjoining cham- 
ber, with scarce a thought beyond that pros- | 
trate friend. All the country had been 
searched for the best advice or the best 
remedies, and nothing had been omitted 
which untiring affection could suggest. 
During all this time she had scarce seen 
him. In the delicacy of his regard for her | 
he had studiously kept out of her way, as 
though unwilling to allow his presence to 
give her pain. A moment might occasion- 
ally be taken up with a few necessary ar- | 
rangements as she would enter, but that 
was all. He patiently waited till she re- 
tired before he ventured to come in himself. 

No; in that noble face, pale from illness | 
or from sadness, with the traces of sorrow 
upon it, and the marks of long vigils by the 
bedside of her father—in that refined face, 
whose expression spoke only of elevation of 
soul, and exhibited the perfect type of man- | 
ly beauty, there was certainly nothing that 
could excite repugnance, but every thing 
that might inspire confidence. 

Edith saw all this, and remarked it while | 
listening to him; and she thought she had | 
never seen any thing so pure in its loyalty, | 


She did not say much. 
nified her assent to the proposal. Dudleigh 
said that he would make all the necessary 
arrangements, and that she should have no 
trouble whatever. With this he took his 
departure. 

That same evening another visitor came. 
It was a pale, slender girl, who gave her 
name as Lucy Ford. She said that she had 
been sent by Captain Dudleigh. She heard 
that Edith had no maid, and wished to get 
that situation. Edith hesitated for a mo- 
ment. Could she accept so direct a favor 
from Dadleigh, or give him that mark of | 
confidence? Her hesitation was over at 
once. She could give him that, and she 
aecepted the maid. The next day came a} 
housekeeper and two or three others, all | 
sent by Dndleigh, all of whom were accepted 
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| able to foretell. 


| he had reeeived no injury. 


|thus terminated. 


| longed to his “‘ double.” 
so profound in its sympathy, and so sweet in | 
its sad grace as that face which was now | 


turned toward her with its eloquent eyes. | 
A few words sig-| sick man. 
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by her. For Dudleigh had found out some- 
how the need of servants at Dalton Hall, and 
had taken this way of supplying that prime 
requisite. 

It then remained to move Dalton. He still 
continued in the same condition, not much 
changed physically, but in a state of mental 
torpor, the duration of which no one was 
Two short stages were re- 
quired to take him to Dalton Hall. For this 
a litter was procured, and he was carried all 
the way. Edith went, with her maid and 
housekeeper, in acarriage, Dudleigh on horse- 
back, and the other servants, with the lug- 


| gage, in various conveyances. 


Dalton received no benefit from his jour- 
ney, but bis friends were happy enough that 
The medical at- 
tendance at Dalton Hall was, as before, the 
best that could be obtained, and all the care 
that affection could suggest was lavished 


| upon him. 


From what has already been said, it will 
be seen that in making this migration to 


| Dalton Hall, Dudleigh was regardful of many 
| things besides the patient. 
| every arrangement for the comfort of the oc- 


He had made 


cupants. He had sought out al! the domes- 
tics that were necessary to diffuse an air of 


| home over such a large establishment, and 


had been careful to submit them to Edith 
for her approval. He had also procured 
horses and grooms and carriages, and every 
thing that might conduce to the comfort of 
life. The old solitude and loneliness were 
The new housekeeper 
prevented Edith from feeling any anxiety 
about domestic concerns, and the servants 
all showed themselves well trained and per- 
fectly subordinate. 

Dalton’s room was at the west end of the 
building. Edith occupied her old apart- 
ments. Dudleigh took that which had be- 
The housekeeper 
took the room that had been occupied by 
Lady Dudleigh. 

Dudleigh was as devoted as ever to the 
He remained at his bedside 


| through the greater part of the nights and 


through the mornings. In the afternoons 
he retired as before, and gave place to Edith. 


| When he was there he sometimes had a serv- 


ant upon whom he could rely, and then, if 
he felt unusual fatigue, and circumstances 
were favorable, he was able to snatch a lit- 
tle sleep. He usually went to bed at two in 


|the afternoon, rose at seven, and in that 
| brief sleep, with occasional naps during the 


morning, obtained enough to last him for 
the day. With this rest he was satisfied, 


| and needed, or at least sought for, no recre- 


ation. During the hours of the morning he 
was able to attend to those outside duties 
that required overseeing or direction. 

But while he watched in this way over 
the invalid, he was not a mere watcher. 
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That invalid required, after all, but little at 
the hands of his nurses, and Dudleigh had 
much to do. 

On his arrival at Dalton Hall he had pos- 
sessed himself of all the papers that his 
“double” had left behind him, and these he 


diligently studied, so as to be able to carry | 


out with the utmost efficiency the purpose 
that he had in his mind. It was during the 
long watches of the night that he studied 
these papers, trying to make out from them 
the manner of life and the associates of the 
one who had left them, trying also to arrive 
at some clew to his mysterious disappear- 
ance. This study he could keep up without 


detriment to his office of attendant, and | 


while watching over the invalid he could 
carry out his investigations. 
the afternoons, after indulging in more fre- 


quent naps than usual during the mornings, | 
he was able to go out for a ride about the | 


grounds. He was a first-rate horseman, and 
Edith noticed his admirable seat as she 
looked from the windows of her father’s 
room. 

Thus time went on. 

Gradually Dudleigh and Edith began to 
occupy a different position toward one an- 
other. At the inn their relations were as 
has been shown. 
Dalton Hall there occurred a gradual change. 

As Edith came to the room on the first 
day, Dudleigh waited. On entering she saw 
his eyes fixed on her with an expression of 
painful suspense, of earnest, eager inquiry. 
In that eloquent appealing glance all his 
soul seemed to beam from his eyes. It was 
reverent, it was almost humble, yet it looked 
for some small concession. May I hope? it 
said. Will you givé a thought to me? See, 
I stand here, and I hang upon your look. 
Will you turn away from me? 

Edith did not repel that mute appeal. 


There was that in her face which broke | 


down Dudleigh’s reserve. He advanced to- 
ward her and held out his hand. She did 
not reject it. 


It was but a commonplace thing to do—it | 


was what might have been done before—yet 
between these two it was far from common- 
place. Their hands touched, their eyes met, 
but neither spoke a word. It was but a 
light grasp that Dudleigh gave. Reveren- 
tially, yet tenderly, he took that hand, not 


venturing to go beyond what might be ac- | 


corded to the merest stranger, but content- 
ing himself with that one concession. With 
that he retired, carrying with him the re- 


membrance of that nearer approach, and the | 


hope of what yet might be. 

After that the extreme reserve was broken 
down. Each day, on meeting, a shake of the 
hands was accompanied by something more. 
Between any others these greetings would 
have been the most natural thing in the 


world; but here it was different. There was | 
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But after their arrival at | 


|one subject in which each took the deepest 
interest, and about which each had some- 
| thing to say. Frederick Dalton’s health was 
precious to each, and each felt anxiety about 
| his condition. This formed a theme about 
| which they might speak. 
As Dudleigh waited for Edith, so Edith 
| waited for Dudleigh; and still there were 
| the same questions to be asked and answer- 
ed. Standing thus together in that sick- 
/room, with one life forming a common bond 
| between them, conversing in low whispers 
| upon one so dear to both, it would have been 
| strange indeed if any thing like want of con- 
| fidence had remained on either side. 


—_——_——— 


Sometimes, in | 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
A BETTER UNDERSTANDING. 


| DUDLEIGH lived on as before, assiduous 
in his attendance, dividing his time chiefly 
| between nursing and study of the papers 
,already mentioned. He never went out of 
|the grounds on those occasional rides, and 
,if any one in the neighborhood noticed this, 
| the recent sad events might have been con- 
sidered an excuse. Thus these two were 
thrown upon one another exclusively. For 
each there was no other society. As for 
Edith, Dudleigh had done so much that she 
felt a natural gratitude; and more than this, 
there was in her mind a sense of security 
,and of dependence. 

Meanwhile Dudleigh’s pale face grew paler. 
His sleep had all along been utterly inade- 
quate, and the incessant confinement had 
begun to show its effects. He had been ac- 
customed to an open-air life and vigorous ex- 
ercise. This quiet watching at the bedside 

of Dalton was more trying to his strength 
than severe labor could have been. 

The change in him was not lost on Edith, 

/and even if gratitude toward him had been 
wanting, common humanity would have im- 

| pelled her to speak about it. 

One day, as she came in, she was struck by 
his appearance. His face was ghastly white, 
and he had been sitting with his head in his 
hands as she softly entered. In an instant. 
as he heard her step, he started up, and ad- 
vanced with a radiant smile, a smile caused 
by her approach. 

“Tm afraid that you are overtasking your- 
self,” said Edith, gently, after the usual greet - 
ing. ‘ Youare here toomuch. The confine- 
ment is too trying. You must take more rest 
and exercise.” 

Dudleigh’s face was suffused with a sud- 
den glow of delight. 

“Tt is kind of you to notice it,” said he, 
earnestly, “ but I’m sure you are mistaken. 
|I could do far more if necessary. This is 
| my place, and this is my truest occupation.” 
“For that very reason,” said Edith, in 





tones that showed more concern than she 
would have cared to acknowledge —“ for 
that very reason you ought to preserve 
yourself—for his sake. You confine your- 
self here too much, and take too little rest. 
I see that you feel it already.” 

“T?” said Dudleigh, with a light laugh, 
whose musical cadence sounded very sweet 
to Edith, and revealed to her another side 
of his character very different from that sad 
and melancholy one which he had thus far 
shown—“I? Why, you have no idea of my 
capacity for this sort of thing. 
Miss Dalton, but it seems absurd to talk of 


my breaking down under such work as this.” | 


Edith shook her head. 

“You show traces of it,” said she, in a 
gentle voice, looking away from him, “ which 
common humanity would compel me to no- 
tice. You must not do all the work; I must 
have part of it.” 

“ You?” exclaimed Dudleigh, with infinite 
tenderness in his tone. ‘ Do you think that 
I would allow you to spend any more time 


here than you now do, or that I would spare 


myself at the expense of your health? Nev- 
er! Aside from the fact that your father is 
so dear to me, there are considerations for 
you which would lead me to die at my post 
rather than allow you to have any more 
trouble.” 

There was a fervor in Dudleigh’s tones 
which penetrated to Edith’s heart. There 
was a deep glow in his eyes as he looked at 
her which Edith did not care to encounter. 

“You are of far more importance to Sir 
Lionel than I am,” said she, after a pause 
which began to be embarrassing. ‘“ But 
what will become of him if—if you are pros- 
trated ?” 

“TY shall not be prostrated,” said Dudleigh. 

“T think you will if this state of things 
continues.” 

“Oh, I don’t think there is any prospect 
of my giving up just yet.” 

“No. I know your affection for him, and 
that it would keep you here until—until 
you could not stay any longer; and it is this 
which I wish to avoid.” 

“Tt is my duty,” said Dudleigh. “He is 
one whom I revere more than any other man, 
and love as a father. Besides, there are 


other things that bind me to him—his im- | 


measurable wrongs, his matchless patience 
—wrongs inflicted by one who is my father ; 


and I, as the son, feel it a holy duty, the ho- | 


liest of all duties, to stand by that bedside 
and devote myself to him. He is your fa- 
ther, Miss Dalton, but you have never known 
him as I have known him—the soul of hon- 
or, the stainless gentleman, the ideal of chiv- 
alry and loyalty and truth. This he is, and 
for this he lies there, and my wretchéd fa- 


ther it is who has done this deed. But that 


father is a father only in name, and I have 
long ago transferred a son’s love and a son’s 
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Excuse me, | 


on 
a) 


| duty to that gentle and noble and injured 
| friend.” 
This outburst of feeling came forth from 
| Dudleigh’s inmost heart, and was spoken 
with a passionate fervor which showed how 
deeply he felt what he said. Every word 
| thrilled through Edith. Bitter self-reproach 
| at that moment came to her, as she thought 
lof her own relations to her father. What 
| Dudleigh’s had been she did not know, but 
|she saw that in him her father had found a 
son. And what had his daughter been to 
him? Of that she dared not think. Her 
heart was wrung with sharp anguish at the 
|memories of the past, while at the same 
|time she felt drawn more closely to Dud- 
leigh, who had thus been to him all that she 
| had failed to be. Had she spoken what she 
thought, she would have thanked and bless- 
led him for those words. But she did not 
| dare to trust herself to speak of that; rath- 
er she tried to restrain herself; and when she 
spoke, it was with a strong effort at this self- 
| control. 
| “Well,” she said, in a voice which was 
tremulous in spite of all her efforts, “ this 
| shows how dear you must be to him, since 
| he has found such love in you, and so for his 
sake you must spare yourself. You must 
| not stay here so constantly.” 

“Who is there to take my place ?” asked 
Dudleigh, quietly. 

“T,” said Edith. 

Dudleigh smiled. 

“Do you think,” said he, “that I would 
| allow that? Even if I needed more rest, 
| which I do not, do you think that I would 
take it at your expense—that I would go 
| away, enjoy myself, and leave you to bear 
| the fatigue? No, Miss Dalton; Lam not quite 
| so selfish as that.” 
| “But you will let me stay here more than 
| I do,” said Edith, earnestly. “I may as well 
| be here as in my own room. Will you not 
| let me have half the care, and occasionally 
| allow you to take rest ?” 
| She spoke timidly and anxiously, as 
though she was asking some favor. And 
this was the feeling that she had, for it 
seemed to her that this man, who had been 
a son to her father, had more claims on his 
love, and a truer right here, than she, the 
unworthy daughter. 

Dudleigh smiled upon her with infinite 
tenderness as he replied: 

“Half the care! How could you endure 
it? You are too delicate for so much. You 
do too much already, and I am only anxious 
to relieve you of that. I was going to urge 
you to give up half of the afternoon, and 
take it myself.” 

“ Give up half the afternoon!” cried Edith. 
“Why, I want to do more.” 

“But that is impossible. You are not 
' strong enough,” said Dudleigh. “I fear all 

the time that you are now overworking your- 


| 
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self. I would never forgive myself if you re- | 
ceived any harm from this.” 

“Oh, I am very much stronger than you 
suppose. Besides, nursing is woman’s work, | 
and would fatigue me far less than you.” — | 

“T can not bear to have you fatigue your- 
self in any way. You must not—and I} 
would do far more rather than allow you | 
to have any trouble.” 

“But even if my health should suffer, it | 
would not be of much consequence. So at | 
least let me relieve you of something.” | 

“Your health ?” said Dudleigh, looking at 
her with an earnest glance; “ your health ? | 
Why, that is every thing. Mine is nothing. | 
Can you suggest such a thing to me as that | 
I should allow any trouble to come to you ?.| 
Besides, your delicate health already alarms | 
me. You have not yet recovered from your | 
illness. You are not capable of enduring | 
fatigue, and I am always reproaching my- | 
self for allowing you to stay here as much as | 
you do. The Dudleighs have done enough. 
They have brought the father to this ;” and 
he pointed mournfully to the bed. “ But,” he | 
aided, in a tremulous voice, “the daughter 
should at least be saved, and to have harm | 
come to her would be worse than death it- 
self—to me.” 

Edith was silent for a few moments. Her 
heart was beating fast. When she spoke, it 
was with an effort, and in as calm a voice as | 
possible. 

“Oh,” she said, “I am quite recovered. 
Indeed, I am as well as ever, and I wish to 
spend more time here. Will you not let me 
stay here longer?” 

“How can 1? The confinement would 
wear you out.” 

“Tt would not be more fatiguing than 














staying in my own room,” persisted Edith. 

“Tm afraid there would be very much 
difference,” said Dudleigh. “In your own | 
room you have no particular anxiety, but 
here you would have the incessant responsi- | 
bility of a nurse. You would have to watch 
your father, and every movement would give | 
you concern.” 

“And this harassing care is what I wish 
to save you from, and share with you,” said 
Edith, earnestly. ‘‘ Will you not consent to 
this ?” 

“To share it with you?” said Dudleigh, 
looking at her with unutterable tenderness. 
“To share it with you?” he repeated. “It 
would be only too much happiness for me to 
do so, but not if you are going to overwork 
yourself.” 

“But I will not,” said Edith. “If I do,I 
can stop. I only ask to be allowed to come 
in during the morning, so as to relieve you 
of some of your work. You will consent, 
will you not?” 

Edith asked him this as though Dudleigh 
had exclusive right here, and she had none. 





She could not help feeling as if this was so, 


and this feeling arose from those memories 
which she had of that terrible past, when 
she ignorantly hurled at that father’s heart 
words that stung like the stings of scorpi- 
ons. Never could she forgive herself for 
that, and for this she now humbled herself 
in this way. Her tone was so pleading that 
Dudleigh could refuse no longer. With 
many deprecatory expressions, and many 
warnings and charges, he at last consented 
to let her divide the morning attendance 
with him. She was to come in at eleven 
o'clock. 

This arrangement was at once acted upon. 
On the following day Edith came to her fa- 
ther’s room at eleven. Dudleigh had much 
to ask her, and much to say to her, about her 
father’s condition. He was afraid that she 
was not strong enough. He seemed to half 
repent hi8 agreement. On the other hand, 
Edith assured him most earnestly that she 
was strong enough, that she would come 
here for the future regularly at eleven 
o’clock, and urged him to take care of his 
own health, and seek some recreation by 
riding about the grounds. This Dudleigh 
promised to do in the afternoon, but just 
then he seemed in no hurry to go. He lin- 
geredon. They talked in low whispers, with 
their heads close together. They had much 
to talk about; her health, his health, her fa- 
ther’s condition—all these had to be discuss- 
ed. Thus it was that the last vestiges of 
mutual reserve began to be broken down. 

Day succeeded to day, and Edith always 
came to her father’s room in the morning. 
At first she always urged Dudleigh to go off 
and take exercise, but at length she ceased 
to urge him. For two or three hours every 
day they saw much of one another, and thus 
associated under circumstances which en- 
forced the closest intimacy and the stron- 
gest mutual sympathy. 


—~.——_ 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
CAPTAIN CRUIKSHANK. 


WHILE these things were going on, the 
world outside was not altogether indiffer- 
ent to affairs in Dalton Hall. In the village 
and in the immediate neighborhood rumor 
had been busy, and at length the vague 
statements of the public voice began to take 
shape. 

This is what rumor said: Dudleigh is an 
impostor! 

An impostor, it said. For the true Dud- 
leigh, it asserted, was still missing. This 
was not the real man. The remains found 
in the well had never been accounted for. 
Justive had foregone its claims too readily. 
The act remained, and the blood of the slain 
called aloud for vengeance. 

How such a strange report was first start- 
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ed no one knew; but there it was, and the | 


Dalton mystery remained as obscure as ever. 


Various circumstances contributed to in- | 


crease the public suspicion. All men saw 
that Dudleigh was different from this man, 
or else he had greatly changed. For the 
former was always outside, in the world, 
while this man remained secluded and shut 
up in the Hall. Why did he never show him- 
self? Why did he surround himself with ali 
this secrecy ? This was the question. 

The servants were eagerly questioned 
whenever any of them made their appear- 
ance in the village, but as they were all 
new in the place, their testimony was of 
little value. They could only say that he 
was devoted to the invalid, and that he call- 
ed Miss Dalton by that name, and had eall- 
ed her by that name when he engaged them 

* for her service. 

Soon public opinion took two different 
forms, and two parties arose. One of these 
believed the present Dudleigh to be an im- 
postor; the other, however, maintained that 
he was the real man, and that the change 
in his character was to be accounted for on 
the grounds of the terrible calamities that 
had resulted from his thoughtlessness, to- 
gether with his own repentance for the suf- 
fering which he had inflicted. 

Meanwhile the subject of all this excite- 
ment and gossip was living in his own se- 
clusion, quite apart from the outside world. 
One change, however, had taken place in 
his life which required immediate action on 
his part. 

A great number of letters had come for 
“Captain Dudleigh.” The receipt of these 
gave him trouble. They were reminders of 
various pecuniary obligations which had 
been contracted some time previously. They 
were, in short—duns. He had been at Dal- 
ton Hall some six weeks before these inter- 
esting letters began to arrive. After that 
time they came in clusters, fast and frequent. 
The examination of these formed no small 
part of his occupation when he was alone. 

Some of these letters were jocular in their 
tone, reminding him of his chronic impecu- 
niosity, and his well-known impracticability 
in every thing relating to money. These 
jocular letters, however, never failed to re- 
mind him that, as he had made a rich match, 
there was no reason why he should not pay 
his debts, especially as the writers were hard 
up, and had waited so long without trou- 
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Others were business letters, containing 
the announcement of notes falling due. Oth- 
ers were from lawyers, stating the fact that 
certain specified claims had been put in their 
| hands for collection, and requesting early at- 
tention. 

All these seemed to come together. Mis- 
fortunes, says the proverb, never come sin- 

| gly, and duns may fairly be reckoned among 
misfortunes. 'These duns, however, trouble- 
| some though they were, were one by cne got 
rid of by the simple and effectual process of 
| payment; for Dudleigh considered it on the 
| whole safer and better, under these peculiar 
| circumstances, to pay the money which was 
| demanded than to expose himself to arrest 
or lawsuits. 

In connection with these affairs an event 
occurred which at the time caused uneasi- 

ness, and gave the prospect of future trouble. 
| One day a gentleman called and sent up his 

jcard. It was Captain Cruikshank. The 

| name Dudleigh recognized as one which had 
been appended to several dunning letters of 

the most importunate kind, and the individ- 

ual himself was apparently some sporting 
friend. 

On going down Dudleigh saw a portly, 
bald-headed man, with large whiskers, stand- 
ing in front of one of the drawing-room win- 
dows, looking out. He seemed midway be- 

| tween a gentleman and a blackleg, being 
| neither altogether one nor the other. At the 
| noise of Dudleigh’s entrance he turned quick- 
| ly around, and with a hearty, bluff manner 
walked up to him and held out his hand. 

Dudleigh fixed his eyes steadily upon those 

|of the other man, and bowed, without ac- 
| cepting the proffered hand, appearing not to 
| see it. His whole mien was full of aristo- 
| cratic reserve, and cold, repellent distance 
|of manner, which checked the other in the 
| midst of a full tide of voluble congratula- 
| tions into which he had flung himself. Thus 
| interrupted, he looked confused, stammered, 
| and finally said, 

“*Pon my honor, Dudleigh, you don’t ap- 
pear to be overcordial with an old friend, 
that’s seen you through so many scrapes as 

| I have.” 

“Cireumstances,” said Dudleigh, “ofavery 
painful character have forced me to sever 

| myself completely from all my former asso- 
ciates—all, without exception.” 

“Well, of course—as to that, it’s all right, 


| I dare say,” remarked the other, from whom 


bling him. These jocular letters, in fact, | Dudleigh never removed his eyes; “but then, 
informed him that if a settlement was not | you know, it seems to me that some friends 
made at once, it would be very much the | ought to be—a—retained, you know, and you 
worse for Dudleigh. and I, you know, were always of that sort 
Others were from old sporting companions, | that we were useful to one another.” 
reminding him of bets which had not been| This was thrown out as a very strong hint 
paid, expressing astonishment which was | on the part of Captain Cruikshank, and he 
child-like in its simplicity, and requesting | watched Dudleigh earnestly to see its effect. 
an immediate settlement. These were gen- “T make no exceptions whatever,” said 
erally short, curt, and altogether unpleasant. | Dudleigh. “ What has occurred to me is the 








‘WELL, REALLY—YES, THIS I8 IT.” 


! 


same as death. I am dead virtually to the | 


shank, lowering his voice, “there’s that lit- 
world in which I once lived. My former | tle I O U of yours. I thought perhaps you 


friends and acquaintances are the same as | might find it convenient to settle, and if so, 
though I had never known them.” | it would be a great favor to me.” 

“Gad! something has come over you, that’s | “ What is the amount?” asked Dudleigh, 
a fact,” said Captain Cruikshank. ‘ You’re| who remembered this particular debt per- 
a changed man, whatever the reason is. fectly well, since it had been the subject of 
Well, you have a right to choose for your- | more than one letter of a most unpleasant 
self, and I can’t be offended. At the same | character. 
time, if you ever want to join the old set “The amount?” said Cruikshank. “ Well, 
again, let me know, and I promise you there’ll | really—let me see—I don’t quite remember, 
be no difficulty.” but I'll find out in a moment.” 

Dudleigh bowed. With these words he drew forth his pock- 

“But then I suppose you're settled down | et-book and fumbled among the papers. At 
in such infernally comfortable quarters,” | length he produced one, and tried hard to 
continued the other, “that it’s not likely | look as if he had not known all along per- 
you'll ever trouble us again. Married and | fectly well what that amount was. 
done for—that’s the word. Plenty of money,| ‘ Well, really—yes, this is it,” he remark- 
and nothing to do.” | ed, as he looked at a piece of paper. ‘The 

“Tf you have any thing particular to say,” | amount, did you say? The amount is just 
said Dudleigh, coldly, “I should like to hear | two hundred pounds, It’s not much for you, 
it; if not, 1 must excuse myself, as I am par- | as you are now situated, I should suppose.” 
ticularly engaged.” “Ts that the note?” asked Dudleigh, who 

“ Oh, no offense, no offense ; I merely came | was anxious to get rid of this visitor, and sus- 
to offer an old friend’s congratulations, you | pected all along that he might have a deeper 
know,and— By-the-way,” continued Cruik- | purpose than the mere collection of a debt. 
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“ That is the note,” said Cruikshank. | note over in return, which Dudleigh careful- 

“T will pay it now,” said Dudleigh. ly transferred to his own pocket-book, where 

He left the room for a short time, and dur- | he kept many other such papers. 
ing his absence Cruikshank amused himself Cruikshank now bade him a very effusive 
with staring at the portrait of “Captain | adieu. Dudleigh stood at the window watch- 
Dudleigh,” which hung in a conspicuous po- | ing the retreating figure of his visitor. 
sition before his eyes. He was not kept long “T wonder how long this sort of thing can 
waiting, for Dudleigh soon returned, and | go on?” he murmured. “TI don’t like this 
handed him the money. Cruikshank took | acting on the defensive. Ill have to make 
it with immense satisfaction, and handed the | the attack myself soon.” 


PERSEPHONE. 
By COMMANDER WILLIAM GIBSON, U.S. N. 


In the boat’s shadow leaning, looking down 
In azure Cyane, whose fountain-lake 
Was blue as the blue flax-flower in the fields, 
Blue as the vernal-blue Sicilian sky, 
I watched the sacred mullet in the depths— 
Smooth, silver-bellied, living turquoises— 
Gleam gliding.through the dark green water-weeds, 
And heard the seeming idle wind, that played 
With tassels of the pool’s papyrus fringe, 
And lifted languid poppies in the wheat, 
To earnest listening grow oracular. 
Whispers of far-off mysteries of the Nile 
Stirred in each fibre of those feathering plants ; 
Hints of high mysteries Eleusinian ran 
Shivering through the corn; and a sweet voice, 
Sweet and low, breathing from the Fountain Nymph, 
Whose blue eye wells with immemorial grief, 
Told the old story of Persephone. 


Thus sang the Nymph, what time the westering sun 
Made golden Etna’s pyramid of snow: 


Deep-bosomed, slender-ankled in the meadows, 
In maiden flower among the flowers of Enna, 
Persephone, the fairest of immortals, 

Daughter of Zeus and of divine Demeter, 
Played with the daughters of Océanus. 


With flowers at play, beneath the brow of Enna, 
Where the soft meadows slope to the lake’s margin: 
Rosy Ocyrrhoé, and fair Calypso, 

Leucippe, and Urania, and Ianthe, 
And lovely Melobosis, and the rest. 


She a sweet blossom, blooming her companions, 
They wove the dance in mesh of spring-flower garlands: 
Wove hyacinth, lily, crocus, orchis, iris ; 
Fair-ankled in the violets, these they gathered, 
And the young roses budding bosom-high. 


But lo! from one miraculous root Narcissus 
Springs high—a hundred heads! A joy! A marvel! 
The whole wide heaven was blown abroad in fragrance, 
The whole earth laughed, and the wide waves of ocean, 
And chaste Persephone stretched out her hands. 


The Nymph sang on, the while the setting sun 
Threw Etna’s shadow far athwart the sea. 
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“ OALLING ON HER GREAT MOTHER AND THE GODS,” 


It was the snare of Zeus! O fatal Plant! 
Each flower flared up a torch; the dark earth yawned; 
And from the gulf leaped the grim Lord of Hell— 


Leaped Aidoneus, borne by immortal steeds, 
Coal-black in hide and hoofs, hot coals their eyes, 
Their nostrils snorting fiery-golden steam. 


Flecked with the froth of hell, they champed the bit, 
Pawing a whirlwind, as the grisly King 
Stooped from his car, and snatched the astonished maid. 


He bore her all-nnwilling in his arms 
Away from her white nymphs. They swept the plain: 
The olives shook: the mountain-sides turned pale. 


I heard the thunder of devouring speed ; 
The mountains echoing her immortal cry, 
Calling on her great Mother and the gods. 



















PERSEPHONE. 


I saw the flame-enkindling chariot-spokes 
Whirl round by Hybla, the swift, smoking steeds 
Tossing a tempest from imperious manes. 






One piteous arm Persephone stretched forth ; 
All else of rose-white limb and rhythmic grace 
Seemed gathered up in a black thunder-cloud. 






Helios, the bright son of Hyperion, saw 
Unmoved; my sister Arethusa heard, 
And hastened to Demeter: I alone, 









Catching the faint gleam of a golden head 
’Neath brows tremendous crowned with awful stars, 
Sprang forward to oppose him unappalled ; 













But Aidoneus, with sceptred arm-sweep, smote 
The earth to the core, and vanished. She was gone 
From land, sea, starry heaven, and tribes of gods ; 






And I, unknowing that she might return, 
Wept, utterly dissolved myself in tears, 
And now am but a streamlet and a voice. 






The Nymph ceased; as the solemn twilight fell 
A graver voice took up the utterance: 











































Thou’st heard, O mortal, or in waking dream 
Hast fancied thou hast heard this Water-Nymph 
Relate her lamentable tale. No more 

The Syracusans here slay the black bull, 

Reddening this fountain, but the stream flows pure 
From sacrificial blood for evermore. 

I am the Mighty Mother. I am she 

Whom the Greeks named Demeter; who, they said, 
Lighting a torch at Etna’s lurid fires, 

Sought her deep-bosomed daughter through the world 
Who, wandering, to Eleusis came, and there, 

Below the city and the lofty wall, 

Above Callichorus, on a jutting hill, 

Ordained a temple and rites of import vast, 

And taught Triptolemus to sow the corn. 

There, having wearied cloudy Zeus with prayers 
Importunate, her daughter was brought back 

By winged Hermes; she to her on wings, 

Delirious from despair and the rebound, A 
Leaped like a Menad down the mountain-side ; i 
But joy soon drooped: divine Persephone 

Had eaten the deadly-sweet pomegranate seed, 
And therefore must abide in Stygian gloom 

For one-third part of the revolving year. 

Then both, much grieving in their mighty minds, 
Wept, but were comforted by Zeus the all-wise. 
These are but old-world fables—they are dead. 
Nevertheless I live. Lean low, and list 

A murmurous motion in the growing grain, 

An audible flow in the ascending sap 

That thrills the tender shoot as with delight; 
The beating of minutest arteries 

In time and tune with the great sun and moon; 
Yea, at all points of all this visible frame 

Put thou a finger on my pulse. I live! 

For I am Nature. And my child is Beauty, 
The thing divinest in divinity 

Save Love—and Love is but the holiest Beauty. 
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: The mystery of my being and of hers, 
: Yea, of thine own, was never yet revealed 
; To old philosophy or science new ; 
' But follow thou the motion of my lips, 
And murmur deeper meanings than thou know’st, 
| In invocation to Persephone. 


I. 


i Come, when the snow-drop peeps in northern meadows, 
Come, goddess, with the early almond blossom, 
Its sea-shell pink and perfume on thy cheek; 
Come, when the bloom-shaft shoots up in the aloe, 
1 Come, tressed in dripping fragrance like the acacia, 
The violet in thine eyes and on thy breath! 






In finer grace slight not thy solemn emblems: 
Come, then, with all serene and stately lilies, 
And with the milky roses in the bud; 

Yet, coming, feed thine emerald torch of cypress, 
And flush with flower of flame-red the pomegranate, 
Nor shun the dim grot moist with maiden-hair! 


Come with the loosened floods from snows of Etna, 
Come with the wild bees to the thyme of Hybla, 
Come with the birds of passage from the south; 
Rise on dark freshness of the sea at dawning, 
: Voluptuous, strangely toned from Night that hid thee 
| In majesty of Darkness crowned with flame! 


From silent dew and thunder-shower we call thee, 
Persephone, by name that at Eleusis 
Was held too sacred for unhallowed lips! 

O Many-named! O Joy that thrills with Wonder! 
O Love! art thou indeed enthroned in Hades? 
Death! art thou daughter of the Heavenly King? 


Il. 


A Mater Dolorosa moveth Heaven: 
Lo! -Light and Love from Winter’s arms are risen, 
And all the ambrosial mystery of Spring! 
A season only: the supernal Powers 
Inveterately withhold the full fruition, 
Vex with conditions all their gifts to man. 




















We know in part. The seed must rot to quicken; 
And one comes up an Oak, and one a Lily, 
The whole Idea perfect in the germ; 

But what we are, and why we are, and wherefore 
We are the thing we are, behold, we know not, 
And grope in Nature for the secret hope. 
















Blow wide, O new year! Last year’s flowers have perished ; 
And yet the type lives on, and re-appeareth 
With not a ray lost from its crown of light. 
And last year’s nests are empty ; but the woodlands 
Ring as of old, the nightingales full-throated 
Are singing the melodious songs we know. 










There’s a divinity, which we call Beauty, 
Touches us darkling: when the wild weed blossoms, 
When in the worm is winged the butterfly: 
+ But bail, Persephone! hail, Spirit of Spring-time! 
Aid us to recognize thy breathing symbols 
And almost proof of Immortality ! 
Syraovsr, Sictry, May, 1873. 
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THE NET RESULT. 
THE WORK OF THE UNITED STATES FISH COMMISSION. 
By WILLIAM C. WYCKOFF. 


HEAD-QUARTERS OF THE FISH COMMISSION, 


“*Methought I saw a thousand fearfui wrecks ; 
A thousand men that fishes gnawed upon; 


| gravity. Thus, while the victims of a ship- 
‘ | wreck might rest at a few hundred feet be- 
Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, | lowe the pest hams tha benvier articles of: ee 
Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels, | , ‘iat ‘ ” eoaieevcdiy ae 


All scattered in the bottom of the sea: }cargo would remain at various distances 


Some lay in dead men’s skulls; and in those holes | below them; but in the greatest depths even 
Where eyes did once inhabit there were crept 


reds =f | the anchor itself would never reach the ocean 
(As ’twere in scorn of eyes) reflecting gems, 
That wooed the slimy bottom of the deep, | floor. And thus the sea became a mausole- 
And mocked the dead bones that lay scattered by.” | um more strangely occupied than that in 
which Mohammed’s coffin hung suspended, 
YFNHE dream that afflicted the wretched | mid-water being substituted for mid-air. 
Clarence, after due allowance is made} Each of these conceptions is exactly the 
for poetic exaggerafion, probably gives a| reverse of fact. Water is net compressible, 
fair though sombre representation of what | and does not at any known depth hold heavy - 
was till lately supposed to be the condition | substances suspended in it. Relies of hu- 
of the ocean bed. It were easy to show by manity of any sort whatever are among the 
abundant quotations that the sounding seas | very rarest of curiosities obtained in deep- 
were supposed to wash beneath their sur-| sea dredging. Professor E. 8. Morse, in the 
face the bones of unnumbered hapless mar- | course of a discussion on the evolution theo- 
iners, and that the highway of nations was | ry, has cited two good illustrations in proof 
believed to be paved with the relics of dis- | of the latter statement. When the Lake of 
aster. To this picture there was afterward | Haarlem was drained, on whose surface the 
added a yet more weird feature. The notion, | commerce of ten centuries had floated and 
derived from experiments on the compressi- | several naval battles had taken ‘place, no 
bility of air, gained acceptance, that water | trace of man or his works was found in the 
at great depths was rendered so dense by | land redeemed from the ocean. In the course 
pressure that nothing could sink to bottom | of twelve years’ dredging off the coast of 
in the ocean. According to this theory, each | New England, right in the track where sail- 
substance would descend only to a certain | ing vessels constantly plied, one iron spike 
point, determined in each case by its specific! was the sole evidence of man’s existence 
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brought up from the bottom. The writer of | 
this article had, however, the luck to be | 
present on the occasion of one of the rare 
exceptions to this general rule. Ina dredg- 
ing cruise of the Blue Light, last summer, in | 
Casco Bay, the trawl brought up, along with 
anemones, star-fish, skates, and sculpins, a 
shoe of modern manufacture, and only re- 
markable, if at all, as to its size. What 
seemed a still more singular coincidence was 
that the next haul of the trawl brought up 
the mate of this big shoe. The pair were in 
a very dilapidated condition, as shoes, but | 
they took high rank as curiosities. The oc- 

currence was so unusual that it has been 

suggested that perhaps there was legerde- 

main about it—that it was a neatly con- 

trived hoax. To this the only reply must 

be that “seeing is believing.” No one who | 
saw the shoe taken out of the midst of the 

mud of the trawl pocket was troubled with 

the doubt that harassed King George about 

the apple-dumpling. 

Instead of being a sepulchre of wet bones, 
the ocean is a thousand times more replete 
with life than earth or air. “The first time 
you see a bucketful taken from sea-bottom,” 
said Professor Agassiz to the writer, “you 
will be astonished. I know I was. I had 
no conception before of the vast and crowd- 
ed life of the sea depths. It is something 
marvelous.” It would be difficult to find a 
parallel for these close-thronging multitudes; 
they remind the observer of the abundant 
life that travelers describe in tropical for- 
ests, or of those localities where at night a 
lighted candle will attract such vast swarms 
of nocturnal insects as to extinguish it. 
Even the smaller kinds of these marine 
animals, scarcely visible to the unassisted 
eye, and very rarely attaining dimensions 
bigger than the average precious stone on 
the forefinger of an alderman, when they 








rise toward the surface, so make up by num- 
bers what they want in size that the water | 


is fairly thickened by their presence. Nay- 
igators have told us of seas reddened as 
with blood ; of broad belts of water tinged 
with an unnatural greenish hue; of sailing 
through vast spaces in which the ocean 
looked like milk; of the wake of the vessel 
gleaming with phosphorescent fire; nay, of 
the entire surface for miles around the ship 
glistening with an uncanny light, that poor 


| superstitious Jack associates with church- 


yard will-o’-the-wisps—the light that never 


| Shone on sea or land, save when lost spirits 


were wandering abroad. 
“About, about, in reel and rout, 
The death-fires danced at night; 
The water, like a witch’s oils, 
Burned green and blue and white. 
And some in dreams assuréd were 
Of the spirit that plagued us so; 
Nine fathom deep he had followed us 
From the land of mist and snow.” 

The man of science, dipping up these col- 
ored waters, finds them instinct with life. 
the estimate sometimes exceeding 100,000 
animals to the cubic foot. But even to him 
it has been a puzzling question whence came 
so suddenly such vast swarms. It is quite 
recently that we have learned something of 
the habits of these tiny creatures, and ascer- 
tained that for the most part they live far 
below, only rising to the surface at certain 
seasons, and especially at night. These hab- 
its are partly connected with reproductive 
functions and partly with the search for 
food, several species of these animals, small 
as they are, feeding on others yet more mi- 
nute. From many descriptions of them that 
might be cited, perhaps the following ex- 
tracts will suffice, taken from the notes ap- 
pended by the late Dr. R. Knox to his admi- 
rable translation of Milne-Edwards’s Manua! 
of Zoology : 


“In frequent excursions to the Isle of May during 
last year I found that the maidre consisted of one im- 
mense continuous body of minute animals. ...Crusta- 
ceans existed in the greatest numbers, or rather mass- 
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es, for it gives a faint idea to speak of numbers.... | the bone of a Basse’s head is his braines, which is a 


On looking into the water, it was found to be quite 
obscured by the moving masses of entomostraca, which 
rendered it impossible to see any thing even a few 
inches below the surface. But if by chance a clear 
spot is obtained, 80 as to allow the observer to get a 
view of the bottom, immense shoals of coal-fish are 
seen swimming lazily about, and devouring their mi- 
nute prey in great quantities... Thee, however, are 
not the only auimals which prey on the immense bodies 
of maidre.... 

“On one of my occasional visits to the Isle of May 
I observed that at a considerable distance from the 
island the sea had a slightly red color, that this became 
deeper and deeper as we neared the island, and also 
that the surface of the water presented a very curious 
appearance, as if a quantity of fine sand were con- 
stantly falling upon it.... Presently I found that both 
phenomena were caused by a great number of small 
red entomostraca.” 


Speaking of a particular species found 
among the entomostraca, the note cites the 
statements of M. Rousel de Vauzeme: 


“Tt is found in the Pacific Ocean and in the middle 
of the Atlantic Ocean, about 40° south latitude. It 





lye.” —John Josselyn’s Voyages, 1675. 

“T was contented, having taken by hookes and lines 
with fifteene or eighteene men at most, more than 
60,000 cod in lesse than a moneth.” 

“There hath beene taken a thousand Bayses at a 
draught, and more than twelve hogsheads of Herrings 
in a night; of other fish when and what they would, 
when they had the meanes.”—Advertisements for the 
Inexperienced Planters of New England. Captain John. 
Smith, London, 1681. 

“ And is it not pretty sport, to pull vp two pence, 
six pence, and twelue pence, as fast as you can hale & 
veare a line? He is a very bad fisher, cannot kill in 
one day with his hooke & line, one, two, or three hun- 
dred Cods: which dressed & dryed, if they be sould 
there for ten shillings the hundred, though in England 
they will giue more than twentie; may not both the 
seruant, the master, & marchant, be well content with 


| this gaine? If a man worke but three days in seauen, 


he may get more than hee can spend, ynlesse he will 
be excessiue.”—Force’s Historical Tracts, vol. ii., Tract 
1, p. 21. 

“ At one draught they haue taken 1000 basses, & in 


| one night twelve hogsheads of herring.”—ZJbid., vol. 


ii., p. 16, Tract 2. 
“T myselfe, at the turning of the tyde, have seene 


forms, he says, very extensive banks, which impart a | such multitudes passe out of a pounde, that it seemed 
red color to the water, and which ‘furnish a plentiful | to me, that one might goe over their backs drishod.” 
supply of food to the whales frequenting those seas.” | —Ibid., vol. ii., Tract 5, 

. 


There will be frequent occasion in the 
course of this article to refer to the lack of 
correct information until very recent years 
concerning the inhabitants of the sea. A 
consciousness of ignorance is apt to incite a 
search for knowledge, especially when with 
such consciousness there is the experience 
of heavy pecuniary loss. It was the fact 
that year by year the fisheries of the Atlantic 
coast were diminishing in productiveness, 
and vast industrial interests dependent on 
them were gradually dying out, that has 
rendered it necessary to study the works of 
nature, and ascertain, if possible, the original 
causes of such wide-spread misfortune. Our 
coasts were once the most prolific region of 
the ocean in rewarding the labors of the 
fisherman. All the records of the earlier set- 
tlers, all the traditions of Indian lore, testify 
to the abundant yield of edible fish. From 
a large quantity of this testimony collated 
by the Fish Commission a few quotations 
will prove entertaining in their quaintness, 
while demonstrating a very different condi- 
tion of the fisheries in those days from the 
present: 


“The Herrin, which are numerous, they take of them 
all summer long. In Anno Dom. 1670. They were 
driven back into Black-Point Harbour by other great 
fish that prey upon them so near the shore that they 
threw themselves (it being high water) upon dry land 
in such infinite numbers that we might have gone up 
half-way the leg amongst them for near a quarter of a 
mile. We used to qualifie a pickled Herrin by boiling 
of him in milk.” 

“The Alewife is like a Herrin, but has a bigger bel- 
lie; therefore called an Alewife ; they come in the end 
of April into fresh Rivers and Ponds; there hath been 
taken in two hours’ time by two men without any 
Weyre at all, saving a few stones to stop the passage 
of the River, above ten thousand.” 

“'The Basse is a salt-water fish too, but most an end 
taken in Rivers where they spawn; there hath been 
3000 Basse taken at a set; one writes that the fat in 














What would the gentlemen of the Cutty- 
hunk Club, to whose rod and reel a dozen 
bass a day is good fishing, say to such expe- 
rience as the following: 


“here is a Fish called a Basse....Of this Fish our 
Fishers take many hundreds together, which I haue 
seene lying on the shore to my admiration ; yea, their 
Nets ordinarily take more than they are able to hall to 
Land, & for want of Boats & Men they are constrain- 
ed to let a many goe after they haue taken them, & 
yet sometimes they fill two Boats at a time with them.” 

“A little below this fall of waters, the inhabitants 
of Water-towne [near Boston] have built a Wayre to 
catch Fish, wherein they take great store of Shads and 
Alewives. In two Tydes they have gotten one hundred 
thousand of those fishes....I have seen ten thou- 
sand [alewives] taken in two houres by two men, with- 
out any weire at all, saving a few stones to stop their 
passage up the river....The Basse continuing from 
the middle of Aprill to Michaelmas, which stayes not 
above half that time in the Bay; besides here is a 
great deal of Rock-cod and Macrill, insomuch that 
shoales of Basse have driven up shoales of Macrill 
from one end of the Sandie Beach [Swampscot] to the 
other, which the inhabitants have gathered up on 
wheelbarrowes.” 


Making all due allowance for the latitude 
which even the Puritans may have taken in 
telling fish stories, it is quite evident that 
there was such fisherman’s luck then as we 
never see nowadays. The business of cap- 
turing fish not only brought the means of 
support to a large population, but it was the 
nursery of our navy. The ship-builder’s art 
prospered because of it, and a hardy, skill- 
ful race of sea-faring men was reared in the 
dangers and toils of our coast fisheries that 
enabled us to contend successfully both in 
war and peice with the Mistress of the Seas. 
That with ‘the increase of population there 
has been a diminution of fish was generally 
admitted. How great was the deterioration 
of the fisheries was not only an open, it was 
a much-vexed question; but that was only 
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THE BLUE-FISH. 


one of many piscatorial problems on which 
opinions were widely at variance. 


said that the trouble was not of fewer fish, 
but of more numerous fishermen ; that the 
sea produced as liberally as ever, but there 


There | 
were men who shrugged their shoulders, and | 


strictive laws. The one committee believed 
that there was no notable change due to the 
work of man in the fisheries ; the other com- 
mittee estimated that a destructive system 


| of taking with nets had diminished the profit 


were more people to eat fish, and greater fa- 
cilities for carrying the fish to the eaters; | 


and hence an apparent, not a real scareity. 
One of these doubters, brought before a com- 
mittee to testify, resolved the whole problem 
into the natural tendency of fishermen to 
grumble at their luck. He thought the 
complaint was at least as old as the record 
of the Lake of Galilee, where the men who, 
nevertheless, had somehow contrived to 
make a living by the business, being asked 
about it, were prompt to declare that they 
had “toiled all night, and taken nothing.” 
Doubtless there is wisdom in a multitude 
of counselors, but it is sometimes difficult to 
extract it. The assembled wisdom of Mas- 





sachusetts and Rhode Island, filtered through | 
committees, came to exactly opposite con- | 


clusions respecting fish matters. A commit- 
tee from the former State decided that no 
legislation was expedient, while one from 
the latter advised the most stringent re- 


of fishing during the previous ten years to 
the extent of $100 per annum to each of one 
thousand families on the coast of Rhode 
Island. Still, however committees might 
differ, there was a general belief from Maine 
to Florida that the fisheries had declined ; 
and it was a faith illustrated by works, or 
rather by the absence of them, for whole 
communities in several localities went out 
of the business of fishing altogether. 

But these differences were harmony itself 
compared with those that beset the question 
of the causes of the decline, for even the 
Massachusetts committee admitted that 
there were occasionally years, perhaps series 
of years, when the supply was deficient. As 
to the cause, first, all the line fishermen at- 
tributed it to the work of those who used 
nets. So far, indeed, there was unanimity. 
But the line fishermen caught a compara- 
tively small number of fish, and their preju- 
dice against net fishers was, to say the least 
of it, deficient in novelty. Even the gentle 
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THE SEA-ORANGE. 


Izaak utters this complaint. 


Speaking 
of salmon, he says: 


“ And their fry would, about a certain time, re- 
turn back to the salt-water if they were not hin- 
dered by weirs and unlawfui gins which the greedy 
fishermen set, and so destroy them by thousands, 

.... The taking fish in spawning time may be said 

to be against nature. Itis like the taking the dam 

on the nest when she hatches her young; a sin so 
against nature that Almighty God hath in the Leviti- 
cal law made a law against it. But the poor fish have 
enemies enough beside such unnatural fishermen.” 


Unnatural or not, the method that effects 
the most work with the least labor must 
take precedence of the more toilsome and 
less efficient processes. If machinery can 
supersede hand labor, the latter can not be 
protected long by legislation ; nor should it 
be, to accord with the spirit of our institu- 
tions. Nets have, however, been used from 
a remote antiquity. They represent vested 
capital as well as the cheapest mode of 
catching fish. Why should legislation in- 
terfere with their honest gains? The net- 
owners, too, offered fair theories for the 
cause of diminution, where they acknow]l- 
edged the fact. The waters were poisoned 
or polluted by manufacturing establish- 
ments. That was cause enough for one 
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class of theorists. Another 

group rested their faith on an 

alleged deficiency of the food 

of fishes, declaring that the 

beds of marine animals on 

which fishes feed were depop- 

ulated. Even the line fisher- 

men gave adhesion to this be- 

lief, and a skillful amateur of 

the rod at Cuttyhunk assured 

the writer that the scarcity of 

bass was due to the multiplica- 

tion of lobster pots along the 

shore. Then there was a class 

of theorists, among whom was 

the Massachusetts Commis- 

sion, whose belief was that 

the increase of carnivorous fishes, such as the 

weak-fish, and especially the blue-fish, was 

competent to explain the whole matter. 

And lastly, there was the general theory 

that the causes lay in remote conditions of 

ocean currents, and the movements of fishes 

whose habitation was for the most part far 

out at sea. The Gulf Stream was the final 

refuge of these theorists; and as every body 

knows that every thing that can not other- 

wise be accounted for in wind and storm and 

climate may be relegated to changes in that 

current, its broad shoulders were made to 

bear in addition the deterioration of the 
fisheries. 

Such was the wild confusion which per- 

vaded this entire field of inquiry when the 
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weeks at a time, and leave behind them in 
the pine groves, at the close of the season, a 
varied assortment of clam shells, empty bot- 
tles, and broken crockery. 

If the wind is brisk the Express rolls a lit- 
tle, and many faces among its passengers 
assume a@ serious aspect and an ashen hue. 
But the good genius of that shore, Captain 
Oliver, a bluff and cheery mariner, with yet 
aw look of thoughtful care, evidently born to 
command a steamboat, and with whom in 
charge you would feel safe in a mid-Atlantic 
cyclone, has a pleasant word for each pas- 
senger as he moves about the crowded deck. 
There are shockingly unpoetic names for the 
islands; but even “ Hog Island” is a thing 
of beauty. There is an exquisitely round- 
ed slope, on which straight pine-trees rear 
their points like a coronet—a gem of deep- 
est green set in the silver of the bay—for 
Bey att Uneda which our prosaic forefathers found no bet- 

\ter name than “Pumpkin Knob.” There 
United States Fish Commission was organ- | was no knob of sentimentality in the skulls 
ized, and Professor Spencer F. Baird, of the | of the Roundheads. 
Smithsonian Institution, was appointed the| Peake’s Island has three landings. Of 
Fish Commissioner. The questions to be | these the one nearest the head-quarters of 
answered were clearly such as only scien- | the Fish Commission was but rarely favored 
tific investigations could properly handle. | by the Express; but as the whole island is 
Perhaps the reader imagines that there was 
an exceedingly profitable “job” included in 
the undertaking. Nota bit ofit. A single | 
fact will set that suspicion at rest. The | 
Fish Commission has no perquisites and no | 
salary. Taken thus entirely out of the field | 
of political ambition, it becomes purely a | 
matter of scientific research, and it has been | 
carried on exclusively by the recognized | 
methods of scientific inquiry. The differ- | 
ent departments of the government have | 
extended due facilities for this research, but | 
nothing more. 

The writer was exceedingly fortunate in | 
his visit last summer to the head-quarters of | 
the United States Fish Commission. He had | 
the company of Professor Morse, of Salem, | 
Massachusetts, best known to the public by | 
his bimanous skill at the blackboard as a lect- 
urer, but to the world of science as a natural- | 
ist successful in lines of original research. | 
He has done good work in deep-sea dredging | 
and the study of submarine animals. The | 
Commission was established on Peake’s Isl- 
and, Casco Bay, Maine. A lively little steam- | 
boat took us thither from Portland, named | 
the Express ; and never was there such a| 
confusing name in steamboat nomenclature. 
One never knew on Peake’s Island, when 
any thing was to be sent or brought “ by 
the express,” whether the steamboat was 
meant, or that express company for which, 
as the conundrum has it, Eve was created. 
Every fair day the steamboat was crowded 
with excursion parties visiting the islands 
of Casco Bay, or carrying “campers,” who 
establish themselves in tents upon these isl- . 
ands, during the summer, for two or three THE SEA-POTATO. 
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not much over a mile in length, there was 
not a long walk from either of the other 
landings. Yet even for showing the path 
over this short distance one of the natives, 
who afterward justified the exaction on 
professional grounds—he was a coast pilot 
—charged the captain of the Blue Light a 
dollar. 

The principal feature of the head-quarters 
when the Blue Light was absent—as happen- 
ed to be the case on the first morning of our 
visit—was the laboratory. It rarely obtain- 
ed so elegant a designation as that from the 
natives of Peake’s Island. To them it was 
merely “the fish-house.” To all appearance 
it was certainly unpretending, both within 
and without. Its interior had never been 
finished or painted. What it was originally 
built for it is hard to say. Its wide doors in- 
dicated a stable or a barn; but why should 
any body choose the head of a dock for such 
astructure? It might have been meant for 
a grocery store if there had been a village 
behind it, but the three dwelling-houses on 
the rising ground could searcely have war- 
ranted such a speculation. And it was evi- 
dently not intended for residence. Whatever 
it was built for, it suited the Fish Commis- 
sion to a nicety. 

Professor Morse piloted the writer (with- 
out charge) into the laboratory. The first 
story contained an indescribable variety of 
tackle and gear and sea-faring miscellany. 
We ascended a narrow staircase without 
balusters. Sometimes the floor of this room 
looked like the sea-shore where fishermen are 
hauling their nets and miscellaneous creat- 
ures are flopping about. But even though 
there had been a recent use of the broom, 
crabs were rarely wanting. There were gen- 
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A WREATH-BEARING WORM. 


erally a few of them crawling around the 
floor, and after lifting your feet successive- 
ly to clear a pail, a basin, a can of alcohol, 
or other receptacle of a specimen, you were 
quite likely to set them down on some treas- 
ure of the deep—perhaps to crush a lively 
“horseshoe,” a quahaug, or a sea-urchin, or 
to slip on a mass of sea-weed or sponge. 
Around the room were the tables of the nat- 
uralists, each with one 
or two microscopes and 
lamps, and a plentiful sup- 
ply of tubes and bottles. 
The shelves on the walls 
looked like a drug shop 
with a literary turn. They 
had a mixture of bottles 
and books, with here and 
there slender sponges and 
other specimens hung up 
to dry. Through a hole in 
the ceiling nets were visi- 
ble in the cock-loft. The 
whole place had a curious 
smell—fishy, marine, sci- 
entific, alcoholic, kerosen- 
ic, queer. Professor Morse 
seized one of the natural- 
ists around the waist, and 
proceeded to execute a 
waltz among the pails and 
crustacea. “I love it,” he 


exclaimed, stopping, pant- 
ing, and looking around. 
“T love it all. 


The very 
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smell brings back my happiest hours, when I 
was thusengaged. With every day’s dredg- 
ing there is the chance of a rarity or a nov- 
elty. When you come to examine under the 
microscope the day’s haul, you may find some 
new creature, something that no man has 
ever seen, or at all events recognized, before. 
Tell me, you who sit at the focus of news, is 
there any thing that comes to you in the mid- 
night hours by telegraph or steam from the 
ends of the earth that has half the novelty 
or freshness of this ?” and he pointed to some 
strange wrigglers in a pan of salt-water. 
Enthusiasm is infectious. The corps of 
naturalists that spent the summer on Peake’s 
Island brought with them an atmosphere 
of research. Their visitors soon became al- 
most as deeply interested in the strange 
forms of life in the sea as were those who 
made these studies a business. Not even 
the probability of seasickness could keep 
back applicants for a trip on the Blue Light 
to see the mysteries of dredging. She isa 
trim little steamer, belonging to the Coast 
Survey, and was fitted for the service of the 
Fish Commission not less by needful appli- 
ances and her special capacity for doing its 
work than by being placed in command of 
Captain L. A. Beardslee, U.S.N., who was the 
right man in the right place. He enter- 
ed into the investigations himself, 
put his heart into the work, and by 
some exceedingly ingenious contriv- 
ances, as well as by general good 
management, materially aided the 
Fish Commission. Deep-sea dredg- 
ing is no holiday performance ; 
pleasure excursions and picnics are 
quite incompatible with the hard 
work it entails. The crew of the 
Blue Light were picked men, and had 
acquired peculiar skill in this dredg- 
ing business. Perhaps to describe 





the work will best indicate some of its exi- 
gencies. 

A group of naturalists is assembled on 
the forward deck. It is a cold morning at 
sea, Whatever it may be on shore, and as the 
propeller drives the boat forward through a 
short, chopping swell, the wind and spray 
make heavy overcoats indispensable. The 
animals you are in search of are on or near 
the bottom of the sea beneath you. There 
are instruments for sweeping the sea-bot- 
tom, for scraping it, for raking it, for drag- 
ging over it. First, then, the character of 
the sea-bottom must be ascertained. This 
is done by sounding, the lead having a tal- 
low cup beneath to bring up some indica- 
tions of the material. A curious thermom- 


jeter is lowered with the lead, so contrived 


that it records the lowest temperature it 
meets with; it appears to be constructed to 
show cold rather than heat. Given these fac- 
tors, the depth, the character of the bottom 
and its temperature, the naturalist knows at 
once by previous experience what will be 
the main features of the animal life below. 
It is possible to prophesy before they are 
caught what fish will be brought up in the 
net. This is one of the great results already 
accomplished in the science of dredging. 
Let us suppose that, from the indications, the 
scraping process seems the most promising. 
The instrument for this is the dredge. It is 
not a beautiful implement, but it represents 
the most advanced scientific ingenuity—is 
the product of at least a score of failures. 
It looks something like a United States mail- 
bag; but while that is contrived with the 
intention of closing, the mouth of the dredge 
is always open. Such a bag would have 
been appreciated at Washington in the days 
of the franking privilege, when every thing 
was fish that went into the net. This bag 
with the reverse of a lock-jaw is to lie flat 
on the sea-bottom and be dragged with the 
open mouth in front. The lips of this mouth 
are straight pieces of iron. As the dredge 
is pulled forward, every thing the lower lip 
shovels up goes into the bag, or, rather, into 
the net which is within the bag, the latter 
being a mere canvas covering to protect the 
net from abrasion, and not amounting to 
much as a bag, since it is bottomless. 

Now the great trouble about all these 


a. a. Iron frame.—}, b, Net.—e, c. Canvas bag without bottom.—d. Heavy 
line.—e. Light line. 
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THE FOLIAGE-BEARING MOLLUSK, 


contrivances for exploring the depths of the | to” and back into their docks—a time of 
sea is that when they get down there they | most aggravating delay to their passengers. 
are very apt to stay down. The dredge that | Well, the dredge is swung out by the davit 
was taken out in the celebrated Hassler ex-| from the bow, and let down alongside; the 
pedition, with an immense amount of line, | steamer backs to drag the dredge, and moves 
was lost the first time it was let down,| slowly. Suddenly you see the drag line stiff- 
which was the more provoking to Professor | en. The attentive sailor in charge gives the 
Agassiz because he had promised in 

advance to bring up in it such won- \ VAee ga 
derful things. Two classes of con- NY \ y | 
trivances are brought to bear when \\ 
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the dredge catches in the rocks be- 2 SS NX A) \\\ ) {/]/, 


low. First, if the strain of dragging  ~SN SQA V4 
it becomes excessive, one of the ropes : SS ASS Juudadlas 
which pull the corners of its mouth, “== : | im 
being weaker than the other, will ~~ 
break; then the dredge will be pull- 

ed by one corner instead of mouth 
foremost, and most probably will slue 

round and be extricated. The second 

order of contrivances is meant simply 

to ease the excessive strain in case of 
catching fast, to give time, so that 

the motion of the boat can be stopped or re- 
versed. The English method of accomplish- 
ing this is by substituting a drum of India 
rubber, called an “accumulator,” for some 
portion of the drag rope, the drum when pull- 
ed compressing the air within it, in case of 
excessive strain. Captain Beardslee’s meth- 
od, which in last summer’s experience an- 
swered every purpose, is simply to hold in 
reserve a certain amount of slack of the main 
rope by means of a lighter rope attached to 
it, on which the ordinary pull comes. If 
the light rope breaks, the slack of the main 
rope comes into play, and gives time. The 
contrivance is called a “ check-stop.” 

We left our naturalists shivering at the 
bow of the steamer, not at the stern, for 
there the dredge might get foul of the wheel. 
A little, puffy, self-sufficient engine is to do 
the work of letting out and reeling in the 
drag rope, from which the dredge is sus- 
pended. A very handy machine is this lit- 
tle donkey-engine on the bow, operated by 
means of a small steam-pipe from the boiler. 
With such an engine on board, our North 
River and Sound steamers might save three- 
fourths of the time they now take to “ round A VERY LONG POLYP. 
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signal to reverse the engine—that is, to start 
the boat ahead—the man in the wheel-house 
pulls the bell, the engineer pulls the lever 
of the main engine, the donkey is started to 
let out the drag rope by unwinding; every 
thing is done as quickly as possible; but 
long before the strain can be relieved the 
short rope that held in the slack of the drag 
snaps with a thud that sounds all over the 
steamboat; and now the reserved slack comes 
into play. 

An old salt on board the Challenger, the 
British government vessel now engaged in 
cireumnavigating the globe on a scientific 
exploring expedition, has given a life-like 
sketch of these occasions, including a de- 
scription of the accumulator : 

“ We flies in all directions, like cats on houses sport- 
in’; 

The luff cries out, the donkey shies, and makes a 

dreadful snortin’— 

It > regular ass, Bill, but one of them inven- 

They puts aboard a man-of-war with various inten- 

tions. 

The donkey does the haulin’ in, which is no doubt 

a blessin’, 
For if it had to come by hand, oh Lord! ‘twould 
be distressin’, 
* * * * * * . 
We hangs the dredge at the yard-arm to a sort 0’ 
kind o’ buffer— 
At explernation, Bill, yer no I always was a duffer— 
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A, A. Davit.—B. Drag rope.—C. Check-stop rope.—D, D. Side of vessel. 





It ain’t a bad dodge neither; for when it's pulled 
it stretches, 

And gives a kind o’ surge when the dredge at 
summat ketches ; 

It’s like a koncertina, Bill, but where the wind is 
squoze, 

From end to end a set of stays like Inde rubber 


goes: 

A block is tacked at bottom, and through it runs 
the line— 

Which is the wery bane o’ life to this old pal of 
thine ; ; 

I’ve burnt my hands, I’ve spiled my close, I’ve torn 
my underneath, 

I’ve barked my shins and nicked my back and 
loosened all my teeth— 

All through that blessed line, Bill, which, triflin’ 
as it seems, 

Is wuss nor all the nightmares that ever hunts in 
dreams. 

The care that is required for to keep that line 
from breakin’, 

If you’re stationed near the donkey, is a awful 
undertakin’ ; 

The thing flies thro’ your fingers, and, if stationed 
near the drum, 

It’s safe to nab yer somehow by a finger or a 
thumb ; 

Then there’s the pipe and others, Bill, that raise a 
shout, and call 

Till yer’d almost think they’d been and caught 
the devil in the trawl.” 

Presently the boat is brought back so that 
the davit is directly over the dredge, the 
reeling-engine puffs, and the apparatus is 
lifted: for a while its perils are over. 

In the Sparrowgrass Papers we are 
told of the danger of remarking on 
the emptiness of the net. “ Nary 
fish!” is likely to be a correct state- 
ment of the net result if the dredge 
catches shortly after being let down. 
But let us suppose it brings up a 
heavy burden, not, indeed, an im- 
mense rock, as it did one day last 
summer—a trophy that stood at the 
laboratory door for many a day aft- 
erward—but a good catch; what is 
it likely to be? Principally mud. 
So the first thing to be done is to 
empty the contents of the dredge 
into a sieve, and then apply to that 
a stream of water through hose from 
the engine-room. And at last, all 
wet and dripping, and not over- 
clean, the trophies are deposited on 
a tarpaulin on deck. 

Then is the important moment. 
Like infants with mud-pies in pros- 
pect, the naturalists plunge in up to 

‘their elbows. Now this creature is 
dragged out, now that, and popped 
into a bottle, a jar, a basin, or a pail. 
Drawn in and contracted, mere 
lumps, many of the animals seem 
scarcely to warrant the interest they 
excite, though some of them, like the 
sea-cucumber and the sea-orange, 
justify their names by similarity to 
the fruits of the earth. For the 
present all that it is necessary to do 
is to keep the valuable specimens in 
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the dark in sea-water surrounded by 
ice. Deficient light and the freezing- 
point are conditions of good health to 
these organisms. A complete list of 
every thing captured at each haul is 
made out; and you may safely lay a 
wager that out of the fifty or sixty 
different creatures brought up at a 
single haul of the dredge, not half a 
dozen are familiar, or have common 
names. 

Sometimes the trawl is substituted 
for the dredge. It is simply a cenical 
net with side pockets on the inside. 
A row of leads takes the place of the 
formidable scrapers of the dredge, 
and of course the yield of mud and 
of them that dwell therein is less. 
To quote again the Jack Tar of the Chal- 
lenger : 

“The trawl’s for fancy dredgin’, and the work’s about 
the same, 


The only diff’rance I can see is that wot’s in the 
name.” 


But, although it sweeps near the bottom, the 
trawl is apt to catch a larger proportion of 
recognizable creatures than the dredge. Its 
yield is more like that of an ordinary net, 
and includes a greater number of what we 
are willing to accept as fishes. To come 
upon a porgy, for instance, among such out- 
landish animals was like meeting an old ac- 
quaintance in a foreign land—a good, com- 
mon, plain, recognizable porgy. Call him 
thus, not “scup,” as they do to the East- 
ward, nor “scuppaug,” nor “ misheup,” 
if, forsooth, that sedate fish were given to 
swinging around the circle, nor yet Stenoto- 
mus argyrops, as the men of science have 
him; to us he shall ever be honest porgy. 
It seems he objects to the cold shoulder of 
Cape Cod, and will rarely go round its el- 
bow. He is, of course, only a chance visitor 
in Casco Bay. Desperate efforts were made 
to transplant him before the art of fish-cul- 
ture was understood. In 1832 a whole 
smack-load of porgies was brought by the 
fishermen of Boston, and let loose in their 
harbor; and in 1835 Captain Downes, of 
Holmes’s Hole, performed a similar service 
for Plymouth Harbor. But the porgy still 
sticks to his first love, and seeks the Cholera 
Banks as the predestined prey of excursion 
parties on steamboats from New York. 
Fortunate for the other fishes of New En- 
gland would it be if the blue-fish (Pomato- 
mus saltatrix) were equally prejudiced against 
the stern and rock-bound coast. But this 
butcher of the seas has a wide range of hab- 
itat, and goes by a variety of names. In 
New Jersey and at Newport he is the horse- 
mackerel, in Maryland the tailor, in Virginia 
the green-fish, in South Carolina the skip- 
jack. Even in New York he is not sure of 
his name; the young go by the name of 
skip-mackerel in the city, and higher up 
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a, a. Beam.—4, 5. Shoes or runners.—c, ¢. Lead line.—d. Net.—e, ¢, ¢. Pockets. 


the Hudson are known as white-fish. That 
blue-fish should be also white-fish and green- 
fish is not perhaps more wonderful than the 
paradox of our childhood, that blackberries 
when they are green are usually red or white; 
but it fairly represents the confusion in cur- 
rent language which has made scientific 
names a necessity of natural history. 

Whatever doubt there may be respecting 
the food of other fishes, there is none about 
that of the blue-fish. “It has been well 
likened,” says the report of the Fish Com- 
mission, “to an animated chopping -ma- 
chine, the business of which is to cut to 
pieces and otherwise destroy as many fish 
as possible in a given space of time 
ing in large schools in pursuit of fish not 
much inferior to themselves in size, they 
move along like a pack of hungry wolves, 
destroying every thing before them. Their 
trail is marked by fragments of fish and by 
the stain of blood in the sea, as, where the 
fish is too large to be swallowed entire, the 
hinder portion will be bitten off, and the 
anterior part allowed to float away or sink. 
It is even maintained with great earnestness 
that such is the gluttony of the fish that 
when the stomach becomes full the contents 
are disgorged, and then again filled.” The 
stomach of the blue-fish of all sizes, with 
rare exceptions, is found distended with 
other fish, sometimes to the number of thir- 
ty or forty, either entire or in fragments. 

“ That’s the ugliest thing God ever made,” 
exclaimed one of the Blue Light seamen as 
he shook out a goose-fish on the deck; and 
none of us felt inclined to dispute the asser- 
tion. Yet this was not a very large one, 
considering that specimens of the Lophius 
americanus have been caught that weighed 
seventy pounds, and this was not bigger than 
an average carpet-bag. But it was a sight 
to make a well man seasick. Its squat, 
slimy body merges into a head of almost 
equal breadth, terminating in a mouth that 
stretches, as one might say, from ear to ear. 
Open this mouth, and the cavity disclosed is 
so disproportionate that it seems to consti- 
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THE GOOSE-FISI, 


tute the entire fish. You can readily 
believe that there is little else, that 

its liver has no oil, and its flesh no 

fat—a rare condition in fishes. You 

can give credence to the story, told 

on good authority, of a goose-tish 
captured with a fish as large as itself, 

and of its own species, in its mouth. 

Such a monster is capable of any 

thing. Wouldst have a goose-fish? § 

Get a large, cheap carpet-bag; trim 

its bottom corners so as to taper to a 

tail; paint the bag of a dirty green- 
ish-brown; set up half the iron part 

of a garden rake lengthwise on the 

back, below the middle, for a dorsal 

fin; fasten a pair of naked chicken 

wings at the sides, and a pair of 

duck’s feet near the middle, under- 
neath; dip the whole in soft soap, to make it 
slimy, and cut the handles off. You have what 
would pass for a goose-fish of a foggy morn- 
ing. About where the key-hole of a carpet- 
bag is, the fish has two long, slender, curious 
appendages called tentacles. They are real- 
ly extensions of the spinous rays of the dor- 
sal fin. The animal has the power of mov- 
ing them. It is said that they serve as a 
lure to fishes, as they look like marine 
worms; that the lophius lies buried in the 
mud with only these streamers visible, but 


ready to open his cavernous jaws whenever 
a fish nibbles at the bait. Probably their 
poultry-like fins give the goose-fish their 
name ; but possibly it is their stupidity, as 
they are prone to run ashore and perish; 
and if some naturalist, with the feelings of 
a Bergh, puts them afloat, they are quite as 
likely as not to repeat their mistake. 

It is not generally known 
that we have in these waters a 
fish capable of giving strong 
electrical shocks. The Torpedo 
occidentalis, when, for instance, it 
weighs sixty pounds, is a formi- 
dable antagonist, giving shocks 
strong enough to knock a man 
down. We can not refuse our 
sympathies to a certain Yankee 
dog that acquired great skill in 
catching flounders with his 
mouth in the shallow water of 
the coves. On one occasion he 
caught a torpedo in this manner. 
The shock he received convulsed 
him. Howling piteously, he 
dropped the fish, and never 
could be persuaded to go fish- 
ing again. 

The torpedo is evidently abie 
to take care of himself; but 
what chance has the unwieldy 
sunfish (Orthagoriscus mola) in 
the struggle for existence? He 
may weigh as much as two 
hundred pounds, and be two 
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and a half feet in width, 
but he shall only be 
twice as long as he is 
broad. With such a 
build he can never get 
away from his enemies. 
One would think he was 
born a verb, according 
to Sam Weller’s sug- 
gestion, to be, to do, 
and to suffer. But he 
has his own defense. 
He is clad in a carti- 
laginous case which 
defies the teeth of oth- 
er fishes; it is near- 
ly two inches thick ; 
tough and elastic, it 
protects his oily car- 
cass from all except 
the fisherman, who es- 
teems sunfish-oil as a 
more sovereign thing 
for wounds and sprains 
than parmaceti. 

One of the most gro- 
tesque creatures in ex- 
istence is the Hippocam- 
pus, or sea-horse. Not 
only is this true of its 
quaint shape, but even 
its structure is anoma- 
lous. Something more 
like bunches of feath- 
ers than gills does duty as its branchie. | 
But especially queer are its habits. Ladies | 
who are interested in the rights of their 
sex should provide themselves with sea- 
horses and study their peculiarities. The | 
male of this animal takes entire charge of 
the business of incubation, while the fe- 
male wanders away at her own sweet will. 
The father carries the eggs around with him | 
in an abdominal pouch provided for that | 
purpose until they are hatched. And they | 
are a great trouble to him; but he attends 
to the business in the most exemplary 
manner. 

Such are some of the animals we may find 
on the deck of the Blue Light; but if we 
would see the full glories of the stranger 
creatures of the deep we must go to the 
laboratory by night. Ceasar clam et nocte. 
Let us begin with a mollusk. But tread 
lightly, so as not to jar these sensitive plants 
that have opened out their tendrils in dark- 
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THE SUNFISH. 


ness and ice-water. Lamp-light wili not 
disturb them. No wonder the earlier natu- 
ralists took them for flowers. This Dendro- 
notus arborescens, for instance, surely carries 
vegetation on his back; like the forest of 
Birnam approaching Dunsinane, “a moving 
grove.” His foliage-like features are indi- 
cated in both his names. He is a poor, na- 
ked, eyeless mollusk; and as he has no shell 
to protect him, or eyes to perceive danger, 
or arms to seize his food, perhaps this ex- 
quisitely sensitive appendage, which when 
undisturbed he spreads to its full extent, 
may serve imore or less to supply these de- 
ficiencies, though its prime service is that of 
gills. He has, however, one mark of respect- 
ability, a slender, narrow foot, with which 
he treads lightly among the hydroids. 

Let us look at the fruits of the sea. Many 
of them have stinging powers, and there is 
no need for a label, “ Visitors are requested 
not to handle the fruits.” The sea-orange 
(Lophothuria fabricii) and the sea-cucumber 
( Pentacta frondosa) develop astonishing bean- 
ty in their cold bath. The first had, in the 
specimen the writer saw (which is figured), 
all the richness of color and something of 
the general appearance of a blood orange. 
The wreath of tentacles which it threw out 
was of the most delicate shades of pink. 
The cucumber, taken at thirty fathoms in 
Passamaquoddy Bay, was externally of a 
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A FIXED JELLY-FISH. 


deep rich green, and really looked like a cu- | goes a stranger metamorphosis. 


suicide is, however, characteristic 
of many of the dwellers in the sea. 
The sea-potato is not remotely a 
relative, but the likeness of Boltenia 
reniformis to that esculent is very 
noticeable. Its stem looks like one 
of those roots which are occasional- 
ly attached to a potato. It should 
be stated particularly that the like- 
ness of these animals, when freshly 
caught, to the things after which 
they are named does not continue 
after their death. Preserved in al- 
cohol, they lose all their beauty. 
One can not learn natural history 
in a few hours, and a series of trea- 
tises might be written that would 
fill several volumes on the animals 
brought up at any one haul of the 
dredge. At best we can only look 
at a few without any method in 
our selection. Certain animals are 
apt to be associated. Thus on the 
stem of the boltenia there are little 
growths like foliage, which under 
the microscope turn out to be hy- 
droids—the little jelly-fishes of 
whose wanderings and transforma- 
tions into meduse Agassiz has told 
us such interesting stories. No grub 
that develops into a butterfly under- 
As a speci- 


cumber; not, indeed, comparable to some | men of what the animal may finally become, 


that draw prizes at agricultural fairs for | the Lucernaria quadricornis will serve for il- 


growing by the yard, but of modest dimen- | lustration. 


This is one of the most recently 


sions, though no mere gherkin of a thing— | discovered creatures, being among the nov- 


say about six inches long 
and ten in circumference. 
It, too, threw out at night 
a magnificent wreath of 
tentacles. Agassiz says the 
cucumber is eatable, and 
has a lobster flavor. Any 
body may try it who wants 
to. Forbes says the Shet- 
land fishermen class it as 
“pushen,” which he trans- 
lates as poison. 

A near relative of the sea- 
eucumber, dignified with 
the long name of Leptosy- 
napta girardii, should be a 
favorite with mariners. It 
is covered with the symbol 
of the deep. The skin is 
filled with minute perfora- 
ted oval plates, to each of 
which is attached by the 
shank a perfect little an- 
chor. Doubtless the flukes 
of these anchors give it the 
means of keeping itself in 
place. The animal has a 
bad tendency when cap- 
tured to break itself to 
pieces. This propensity to 
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elties obtained in 
last year’s work. 
In this ultimate 
form it is a fixed 
jelly-fish, having 
a sucker at the 
bottom, by means 
of which it clings 
permanently to 
some rock or 
stone. 

Among the live- 
liest captives are 
the hermit-crabs (Hupagurus pubescens). Like | over the surface of the shell; buds like the 
the typical New Yorker, they are always on | parent polyp will arise from the expanded 
the search for a new domicile. Each crab | surface, which keeps on extending outside 
wants a shell of his own, for the posterior | and at last inside the shell, which thus be- 
part of his body is soft, and requires protec- | comes ornamented with from three to ten of 
tion; but nature has not furnished him with | these polyps. Finally, by a chemical proc- 
a shell, so he goes about to find one, usually | ess, the basal membrane of the polyps dis- 
the shell of some dead mollusk. Having in-| solves the shell entirely, and absorbs it, 

though still retaining its interior 
{ v/, shape. Meanwhile the hermit is 
» J apt to be more contented than 
usual, having a house that is 
elastic enough to expand with his 
growth. The stinging powers of 
the polyp are a protection for him 
against other crabs. Doubtless the 
polyps are equally well suited with 
the arrangement, for, like all the 
anemones, they are voracious, and 
the crab carries them about to new 
feeding grounds. With their deli- 
cate shades of orange or salmon, 
their tentacles, when expanded 
and waving, present a beautiful 
appearance. 

While on the subject of polyps 
let us not lose sight of one of the 
latest discovered, Cerianthus bore- 
alis, another of the children of the 
Fish Commission. Its body is sin- 
gularly elongated and tapering. It 
has a splendid wreath of tentacles, 
the inner or oral set being of a pale 
chestnut, and the outer or margin- 

4 ay sb lp oe al set of a deep salmon-color, the 
1 Het ef ee ae cea tenes eee ene Oe longest barred with spots. One 

specimen of the cerianthus was 
eight inches long, which for a polyp is very 
long indeed. 

Spirorbis nautiloides is a small creature, and 

| has the misfortune to be a worm. It is gen- 
haps he sees another which he thinks will erally found attached to sea-weeds, shells, 
fit him better. Moreover, he is pugnacious, stones, etc. It forms solid calcareous tubes 
and if two crabs meet, there is a battle, and | coiled in a spiral. But no worm of earth 
the victor intrenches himself in the shell of | ever put out such an elegant wreath of 


the victim. | branchie as distinguishes the spirorbis. It 
But for some of the hermit- 


crabs there is a stranger pos- 
sibility. A polyp called the 
Epizoanthus americanus may at- 
tach itself to the inhabited 
shell. The base of the polyp 
will then gradually expand 
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serted himself partially in it, with his head | 
and claws out, he travels about with it. But | 
sooner or later the demon of discontent seizes | 
him. Perhaps he outgrows his shell; per- | 
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ZOEA OF ROOK-ORAB. 


carries all its eggs in one basket, which 
forms part of the wreath. The nautiloides 
is one of the “ finds” of the Fish Commission. 
There is evidently room for an essay on the 
possibilities of worms. The Cirratulus gran- 
dis, for instance, is a large worm, furnished 
with an immense quantity of long, flexible, 
red or orange-colored cirri, that spring from 
its sides. Its power to curl these cirri tight- 
ly down to its body when disturbed gives to 
it at such times an entirely changed appear- 
ance; it is as if a long-haired Indian should 
suddenly frizzle like a negro. 

The student of sociology should take an 
interest in Autolytus cornutus, although it, 
too, is only a worm. It is of three genders, 
male, female, and neuter, the three differing 
much in appearance. The asexual individ- 
ual is hatched from the egg, the mother dy- 
ing soon afterward. This neuter grows to 
a considerable size, till it has forty to forty- 
five segments. Then, somewhere about the 
thirteenth segment, swell- 
ings arise, which become a 
head, eyes, and tentacles. 
The rear segments proceed 
to develop various append- 
ages, and assume the male 
or female form. Finally, 
the new animal, thus con- 
stituted, male or female as 
may happen, breaks off from 
the upper segments and 
swims away. This worm 
has some peculiarities, more 
largely developed in other 
members of its class, that 
have a military bearing. 
The mature animal has per- 
haps a hundred bundles of 
fascicles at the sides, which 
become weapons of offense, 








differently developed in differ- 
ent species. Taken together, 
they are a perfect armory, 
Barbs, straight and_ spiral, 
Arkansas tooth-picks, lances, 
spears, swords, sword-bayonets, 
and even the three-sided bayo- 
net of modern warfare, are rep- 
resented among them. These 
can be detached by the animal, 
with apparently some force. 
They inflict great irritation 
upon the human skin if the 
worm is incautiously handled. 

We can but glance at the 
new Octopus named after Pro- 
fessor Baird. This is the male, 
and there is good reason for be- 
lieving that the female is of far 
greater size, although she has 
not yet been identified. Itisa 
curious fact that the males of 
these sea-monsters are compar- 
atively diminutive. The cap- 
tures of this particular octopus are rare 
events, and the Fish Commission has the 
honor of all of them. Now that the huge 
cuttle-fish of the Bay of Fundy have proved 
to be realities, great interest attaches to new 
varieties of the devil-fish. The octopus 
seems to swim partly by a motion of his 
arms, but principally, like his kind, by 
means of his siphon, which is capable of ad- 
justment in any direction, and by forcibly 
expelling water from it he goes forward, 
backward, or at any angle. 

Before leaving the laboratory it is worth 
while to take a look at the parasitic ani- 
mals. The large fishes have each a spe- 
cial assortment of parasites, external and 
internal, some loosely attached, some bur- 
rowing deep in the tissues and sucking the 
juices of the animal. Of the last is Lerne- 
onema radiata. The female is larger than the 
male, and resembles principally an animated 
pair of tongs; but what would naturally 
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pass for legs are really the ovaries. 
She burrows head-first into the ex- 
terior and gills of fishes, and lives by 
sucking their blood. Her choice is 
menhaden and alewives. 

In all these researches among in- 
vertebrate animals, Professor A. E. 
Verrill, of Yale College, has taken 
the lead, and there are innumerable 
newly ascertained forms of life to 
which he has stood godfather, among 
them several which have been de- 
scribed. To his courtesy and assist- 
ance the writer is largely indebted. 
But, in fact, all the gentlemen of the 
Fish Commission seemed to reflect 
the good nature of its chief officer. 
Certain naturalists had their spe- 
cialties. Professor 8. I. Smith, of 
New Haven, took to crabs, lobsters, 
and the like, and added largely to the 
previous stock of knowledge. In the 


earlier stage of existence after hatching the | 


crab, lobster, etc., are known as zoéw#. The 
microscope is required to see the zoéa of the 
rock-crab (Cancer irroratus) to advantage. 
We find he has a pair of immense black eyes, 
finely reticulated, and making a great show, 
because all the rest of the animal is trans- 
parent. The head is furnished with long 
spines, one like a horn on top, the other like 
atusk in front. The zoéa represented in the 
engraving is old, that is, for a zoéa. 
probably moulted several times, and is about 
three-sixteenths of an inch long. His mo- 
tions begin to be sluggish, as if something 
were the matter. Suddenly lie is seized with 
violent convulsions; his skin splits, and he 
wriggles out of it, no longer a Zoéa, but a 
megalops. He looks now remotely like a 
crab, but with marked zoétic characters. As 
a megalops he swims about for a few days, 
probably a much shorter time than he did 
as a zoéa. Then he is again seized with a 
spasm, not so severe, but equally effective ; 
his skin splits, and, presto! we have a rock- 
crab. 

An important deduction is the result of 
this knowledge. The story of this crab is 
true, with unimportant variations, of the en- 
tire crab kind. The young lobster is a free- 
swimming zoéa, and afterward a megalops, 
before he takes to doubling up his body, and 
moving forward by jumping backward. So 
that people who in past years expended thou- 


sands upon thousands of dollars in construct- | 


ing pounds to breed lobsters in, simply threw 
their money into the sea, since the young 


He has | 








VERY YOUNG LOBSTER. . 


Side view, and dorsal view ; a leg, and an antennula, much enlarged. 


efficient it should be lined with close wire 
netting. 

That is a single instance; but it is impos- 
sible in a brief article to give even an out- 
line of the valuable results already achieved 
by the United States Fish Commission. 
Many of its benefits are indirect, and will 
not be immediately perceptible. If it had 
accomplished nothing else but to excite a 
popular interest in fish-culture, and arouse 
State action in all parts of the country in re- 
gard to the preservation and increase of the 
tisheries, its value would have greatly ex- 
ceeded its cost. But it has done far more. 
It has been the means of a vast and perma- 
nent extension of the field of knowledge. 
More has been ascertained about the struc- 
ture, habits, and specific food of the dwellers 
in the sea within the last few years than in 
all the centuries before. 

The decrease of fishes fit for human food 
in the waters of the United States has been 
fully substantiated. It has been proved 
that this is not occasioned by a deficiency 
of the invertebrate animals on which they 
directly or indirectly feed. It is not in any 
great measure due to pollution by factory 
waste. It does not arise from changes in 
the habits of ocean fishes beyond man’s con- 
trol. To prevent it, and repair the present 
deficiency, there will be no need of stopping 
any great branch of industry, such as that 
of net-fishing. The main cause of the de- 
preciation of the fisheries is an indiscrimi- 
nate use of the net during spawning season, 
supplemented by the voracity of the blue- 


lobster could readily swim out through the | fish. The prevention of the use of nets dur- 


apertures which admit sea-water into an or- | 


dinary fish pound. Mr. Seth Green, the Com- 
missioner of Fisheries for the State of New 
York, has been among the first to recognize 
this fact, and make the new knowledge of 
service. He issued a circular a few months 
ago, suggesting that to make a lobster pound 


ing about one-third of each week in spawn- 
ing season, with the good results to be ex- 
pected from artificial fish propagation, will 
in a few years restore the prosperity of our 
sea-coast; and we may reasonably hope ere 
long to see the best of fish among the cheap- 
est food upon our tables. 
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A GLIMPSE OF “SEVENTY-SIX.” 


FEMALE OOSTUME OF "76, 


S the one hundredth anniversary of our 
national independence draws near, the 
thoughts of our people are eagerly turned, 
not so much to a consideration of the well- 
known principles which were then estab- 
lished, as to a more familiar observation of 
the men and women who were the actors in 
that great event. We are curious to know 
what manner of folk they were; to take note 
of their appearance, manners, and customs ; 
to cross their thresholds and see what they 
ate and drank and wherewithal they were 
clothed, and what entered into their domes- 
tic appointments and belongings; to esti- 
mate their character, and to learn the details 
of the story of their privations, their endur- 
ance, their sufferings, and their heroism. 
We desire to fix in some permanent form the 
memories which a rapidly dissolving tradi- 
tion has handed down, and of which so few 
living repositories remain; and, before it is 
too late, we would rescue from decay or de- 
struction the few perishable unpublished 
records which, however faintly, serve “to 


hold the mirror up to nature,” and “ to show. 


forth the very age and body of the time, his 
form and pressure.” 

Perhaps there is no process by which this 
can be done more successfully than by con- 
centrating attention upon some representa- 
tive portion of either one of the “Old Thir- 
teen.” Just as, if we would preserve for the 





men of a hundred 
years hence a cor- 
rect notion of the 
men and times of 
to-day, we would 
strive to reproduce 
for their inspection 
a faithful interior 
picture of any one 
of our ten thousand 
villages, towns, or 
counties. One is so 
exact a counterpart 
of another in all 
that relates to man- 
ners, customs, and 
social, political, and 
religious surround- 
ings, that if a cor- 
rect representation 
could be produced 
of any single one of 
our communities, it 
would be a striking 
and accurate like- 
ness of every other 
member of our na- 
tional family. 

Remarkable, how- 
ever, as is this sim- 
ilarity, still greater 
was the resemblance of the several parts of 
the “Old Thirteen.” Their uniformity had 
as yet been very little affected by the for- 
eign admixture which is now so remarka- 
ble and in some respects so disturbing an 
element of our national condition. With 
slight shades of difference, the character, 
habits, usages, and the modes of thought, 
feeling, and action of the people who, dur- 
ing the ante-Revolutionary and Revoln- 
tionary times, were scattered along the sea- 
board from Massachusetts Bay to Georgia, 
were those of a homogeneous people. They 
shared the same political and religious aspi- 
rations and convictions; their habits, man- 
ners, and tastes were similar; they were 
exposed to like vicissitudes, and suffered 
identical calamities; and they manifested 
the same endurance, perseverance, resolu- 
tion, and other traits of character. So that 
one of them was an epitome of all. 

Placed in the geographical centre of the 
original States which were the germ of the 
Union, the people of New Jersey at this pe- 
riod united in an unusual degrees the condi- 
tions requisite to the production of a faithful 
daguerreotype of our ancestors. They were 
free from the exceptional, and often tran- 
sitory, local singularities or peculiarities of 
those living in the two extremes, and they 
shared those more numerous traits which 
formed the permanent substratum common 
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toall. New Jersey was the highway of inter- 
communication by land between the other 
States, and there was constant social and 
commercial intercourse between its people 
and those of New York and New England 
on the one side, and those of Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia on the 
other. Its eastern division, known as East 
Jersey, was largely peopled by settlers from 
New York and New England; and its west- 
ern division, West Jersey, by those from 
the adjacent colonies on the west and south. 
It derived its tobacco and many of its do- 
mestic fruits and vegetables from Delaware, 
Maryland, and Virginia; its Quaker tenets, 
its phlegm and frugality, from Pennsylva- 
nia; its Dutch cupboards, Dutch language, 


and sturdy Dutch Calvinism from New York; | 
its jealous watchfulness for popular rights, | 


its town-meetings, and much of its assorted 


variety of religious faiths, from New En- | 


gland; and so blended the features of the 
other colonies into a harmonious mean as to 
form a fair microcosmic representative of 
them all. In addition, when it is consid- 
ered that whatsoever the other colonies 
suffered from the presence of the British 
armies, from sanguinary and decisive bat- 
tles, and from the rapine and desolation of 
war, was also suffered by the people of New 
Jersey, it will not seem inapposite to select 
that State for the scene of our historical 
sketch, which, mutatis mutandis, may serve 
for either of the sister commonwealths. 

The latter part of the year 1776, when the 





| British overran New Jersey, was one of the 
darkest hours of the war of the Revolution. 
No aid had been received from France, and 
as yet was hardly hoped for. A portion of 
the people there, as elsewhere, sympathized 
with the invaders, and the patriots were 
every where exposed to their hatred or cu- 
pidity, and were in constant dread of their 
treachery. Neighbor suspected neighbor, 
friend distrusted friend, and even fathers 
and sons ranged on opposite sides. Trade 
and industry were paralyzed. The hus- 
| bandman hesitated to plant a crop, or, if he 
did so, confined his labors to the production 
only of what was absolutely necessary for 
the bare subsistence of his family. The pre- 
cious metals had vanished from the land as 
the armies of the king swept triumphantly 
along, and the paper money had little more 
value than the brown forest leaves of that 
bitter autumn. The means of the patriotic 
side were almost exhausted, and in many 
cases their hopes were entirely so. They 
had responded again and again to the calls 
that were made upon them for men and oth- 
er material aid, until none but old men and 
women and children remained at home; and 
their houses and garners were gleaned of ev- 
ery superfluity, and even of the necessaries 
of life. 

An illustration is furnished of the doubt 
and suspicion which prevailed, and of the 
summary modes that were resorted to by the 
| patriots to intimidate the disaffected Tories, 
i by a letter written at the time from New 
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JUVENILE PATRIOTS OF “‘ SEVENTY-SIX.” 


ed to be stripped 
naked, well coated 
with tar and feath- 
ers, and carried in 
a wagon publicly 
round the town, 
which punishment 
was accordingly in- 
flicted ; and as he 
soon became duly 
sensiblé of his of- 
fense, for which he 
earnestly begged 
pardon, and prom- 
ised to atone for as 
far as he was able 
by a contrary be- 
havior for the fu- 
ture, he was re- 
leased, and suffered 
to return to his 
house in less than 
half an hour. The 
whole was conduct- 
ed with that regu- 
larity and decorum 
that ought to be ob- 
served in all public 
punishments.” 

A glimpse is given 
of a still different 


Jersey by a British officer to a friend in En- | form of “public punishment” inflicted by the 


gland, which we find in The Scots Magazine 
for 1776. ‘Every thing,” he says, “is trans- 
acted by the Committee [referring to the 
Committee of Safety appointed by the Pro- 
vincial Congress], which is composed of bar- 
bers, tailors, cordwainers, etc., whose pert- 
ness and insolence would raise any English- 
man’s indignation, for the better sort en- 
deavor to keep their own necks out of the 
halter, and make use of these fellows as 
cat’s-paws. One of our friends had got sev- 
eral thousands in the back country brought 
over to our interests; but about a month 
ago a mob of about one hundred dissolute 
fellows surrounded his house, with an inten- 
tion to tar and feather him; upon which he 
came out armed, and while he was reason- 
ing the case with them at the door he was 
knocked down with the butt end of a mus- 
ket, then laid like a calf across a horse, and 
tied to a tree while yet insensible, and tarred 
and feathered.” 

Another instance is related by still anoth- 
er British correspondeni, who quotes from a 
“rebel newspaper,” as follows: “At Quib- 
bletown, in Middlesex County, New Jersey, 
Thomas Randolph, cooper, who had publicly 
proved himself an enemy to his country by 
reviling and using his utmost endeavors to 
oppose the proceedings of the Continental 
and Provincial conventions and committees 
in defense of their rights and liberties, and 
he being judged a person of not consequence 
enough for a severer punishment, was order- 





indignant patriots on their Tory neighbors, 
in another letter of an officer in the British 
army, printed in The Scots Magazine for Oc- 
tober, 1776. Under date of August 17, 1776, 
he writes: “The persecutions of the loyal- 
ists continue unremitting. Donald Mac- 
lean, Theophilus Hardenbrook, Young Feu- 
ter, the silversmith, and Rem Rappalge have 
been cruelly rode on rails—a practice most 
painful, dangerous, and peculiar.” 

Even the boys shared the sympathies and 
antipathies of their fathers, forming them- 
selves into bands for “liberty” on the one 
side, and the “king” on the other, which 
resulted in innumerable blackened eyes and 
broken heads. I have heard my grandfather, 
the late Jacob Dunham, M.D., of New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, relate that when he was 
a lad of eight or ten years old, and went to 
schoo] in that place, his preceptor, much to 
the disgust of the great body of the schol- 
ars, was a loyalist, and outspoken in his dis- 
approval of the “irregular” proceedings of 
the Whigs. The boys, imitating the spirit 
of their elders, determined on a “public pun- 
ishment” suitable to school-boy ideas of jus- 
tice. Overawing into silence the few of their 
comrades who sympathized with the “ mas- 
ter,” they prepared a large placard, on which 
they printed in huge letters the obnoxious 
word “TORY!” and seizing the opportuni- 
ty of the dismissa! of school at noon, they 
stealthily pinned this upon the teacher's 
back, who, unobservant of the trick, walked 








down the street to his heuse, followed by | Fort Washington, with the loss of 2000 men, 


the boys marching in procession behind him 
at a safe distance from his cane, and point- 
ing out to the passers-by the label with 
which they had adorned him. This school- 
boy trick led to the dismissal of their pre- 
ceptor from his position and the breaking 
up of the school, to the great satisfaction 
doubtless of the youthful patriots. 

There is no doubt that the “ Tories” had 
hard lines measured out to them by the 
“Whigs.” If persons were known or sus- 


pected to be “ disaffected,” to have “spoken | 


disrespectfully” of the Provincial or Conti- 
nental Congresses or of the Committee of 
Safety, to have encouraged opposition to the 
laws and regulations that were set forth by 
either of these bodies, or to be engaged in 
stimulating gatherings or uprisings against 
the Revolutionary authorities, they were 
promptly reported to the Provincial Con- 
gress, or, in its recess, to the Committee or 
Council of Safety, when they were speedily 
arrested, examined, confronted with their 
accusers (who were oftentimes of their own 
kin), and if specially malignant were con- 
fined in jail, or if repentant were required 
to take the “ oath of allegiance” and to give 
bonds for their behavior. In numerous in- 
stances they and their families were driven 
into the lines of the enemy with whom they 
syinpathized, and their property was confis- 
cated or suffered to run to waste. But none 
of them were subjected to other violence or 
were put to death by the Revolutionary au- 
thorities in New Jersey. And although oc- 
sasionally an innocent man may have suf- 
fered through the accusations of vindictive 
personal enemies, in the main there was 
ample confirmation of the charges brought 
against them, and they were allowed a fair 
and full hearing before men who were care- 
fully observant of the rights of others and of 
the forms and safeguards of law, and whose 
decisions appear to have been singularly dis- 
passionate, deliberate, and equitable. 

The Tories, on the other hand, retaliated 
with alacrity whenever they had an oppor- 
tunity. When the British army made its ap- 
pearance in a neighborhood, they industri- 
ously pointed out those who were identified 
with the party of liberty. They maliciously 
led them to the spots where the patriots had 
concealed their property and valuables, and 
aided them to pillage or destroy them. The 
most of the foraging parties of the enemy 
were accompanied by them, and nothing 
escaped the keen sense of their hatred or 
revenge. As was naturally to have been 
expected, they exhibited the greatest bit- 
terness, and many of their acts were mark- 
ed not only by meanness and cupidity, but 
also by treachery and brutality. 

Immediately after the battle of Long Isl- 
and, which was followed by Washington’s 
evacuation of New York, the storming of 
Vou. XLIX.—No. 290.—16 
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and the evacuation of Fort Lee on the 18th of 
November, 1776, the American army retreated 
| acroas New Jersey, too weak to make a stand 
| at dny point, and so completely bereft of all 
means of defense as to be without a single 
|intrenching tool. It was followed by the 
| British army, so closely that the music of 
the one army was heard by the other, which 
rapidly spread itself over the entire cen- 
tral, wealthiest, and most populous por- 
tion of the State. On the 28th of Novem- 
ber Washington retreated to New Bruns- 
wick, and on the same day the British en- 
tered Newark. During the few days that 
Washington lay at New Brunswick, before 
he was again forced to flee, a large portion 
of his army had become entitled to their dis- 
charge, and it was impossible by any remon- 
strance to detain them. They abandoned 
the cause of their country in the hour of its 
supremest- need, and left Washington almost 
powerless to flee. On the 2d of December, 
as the British advance-guard showed them- 
selves at the opposite side of the bridge, 
Washington evacuated New Brunswick, re- 
treating through Princeton to Trenton, and 
the British occupied the place. 

The gloom which hung over the country, 
and which in an especial degree enveloped 
that part of New Jersey, was now at the 
blackest. No ray of light penetrated the 
darkness. The protracted campaign had 
been marked by rapid and overwhelming 
disasters. The whole country was in pos- 
session of the British soldiery, who insulted 
and preyed upon the people. It was now 
reported, and the report seemed so probable 
as to be generally believed, that the Conti- 
nental Congress was about to disperse and 
abdicate its powers. Every thing seemed 
to be irretrievably lost. At this profound 
crisis Lord Howe, the British commander, 
issued a proclamation offering a full pardon 
to every person who would, within sixty 
days, subscribe a declaration of submission 
to the royal authority. Timed as was this 
proclamation when every thing seemed lost, 
it was taken advantage of by thousands who 
had hitherto espoused the cause of independ- 
ence, and who now flocked daily to make 
their peace with the invaders and obtain 
their protection. For ten days after its pub- 
lication two or three hundred persons a day 
came in to Lord Howe at New Brunswick 
to renounce their adhesion to the patriots 
and to take the oath of allegiance to the 
British crown, embracing in their number 
many persons of consequence and influence, 
among them being Samuel Tucker, of Tren- 
ton, who had been a delegate to and presi- 
dent of the Provincial Congress. His de- 
fection was a cruel blow. The people felt 
that one of their earliest and most trusted 
leaders had abandoned them, and knew not 
who next would follow. 
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ete. By the act under which 
these inventories were made, 
two separate “ Registers of 
Inventories” were ordered; 
one of the “ property dam- 
aged or destroyed by the En- 
emy and their Adherents,” 
and the other of “ the proper- 
ty damaged or destroyed by 
the Continental Army, or by 
the Militia of this or of the 
neighboring States.” It was 
further provided that there 
should be three appraisers 
for each county, whose duty 
it would be to value and ap- 
praise the articles inventoried 
at the prices current in 1775; 
that the inventories should 
be certified to on oath or af- 
firmation; that nothing was 
A close view of the condition to which | to be admitted in the inventories for which 


MUSKET, SWORD, OUTLASS, AND BULLET-MOULD, 


the patriots of New Jersey were reduced at | 
this period of the war—the counterpart of 
which existed throughout all the colonies— | 
is afforded by a curious relic, to which pub- | 
lic attention has never been invited hith- 
erto, and which is of great historical value, 


not only as exhibiting the outrages to which | 
our ancestors were subjected and the hard- | 
ships they endured, but also as illustrating | 


“any restitution had been made or satisfac- 


| tion received ;” that no inventory should be 


received from persons of a suspicious char- 
acter, or who failed to substantiate that they 


| had been “ friends of the government estab- 
| lished under the authority of the People ;” 


that forged or feigned inventories would 
render their utterers liable to severe penal- 
ties; that the losses sustained by “ Priva- 


their social surroundings with conspicuous | 
minuteness and fidelity. 


teers or Vessels of War, Merchant Ships, or 
This venerable | Trading Vessels, their tackle, furniture, or 
relic is a “Record of the Damages done by | Cargo, from the Enemy,” were not to be ad- 
the British and their Adherents to the In- | mitted to inventory ; and that the apprais- 
habitants of Middlesex County,” in New Jer- | ers should each receive as compensation for 
sey, which is preserved in the New Jersey | his services “seven shillings and sixpence 
State Library. It is in the form of a bound | by the day.” 

folio manuscript volume, of between three} In conformity with the act the invento- 
and four hundred pages, and it contains the | ries that were presented were sworn to by 
inventories rendered by over six hundred | the claimants before at least one of the ap- 
and fifty persons, whose property was plun- | praisers, the usual form of the affidavit 
dered or destroyed by the British from 1776 | being, “John Doe declares on oath that the 
to 1782 inclusive, but mainly during the six | above inventory is just and true to the best 
and a half months beginning with December | of his knowledge. That he has not received 
2, 1776, and ending with June 22, 1777. Each | | any satisfaction for any of the articles there- 
inventory is entered in this volume in de- | in contained. And that he hath good reason 
tail, with the valuation of every article an- | to believe that the above articles were taken 
nexed, and is certified to under oath. or| carried off, and destroyed by the Enemy.” 
affirmation by the person damaged or his When personal property only had been plun- 
representative, before one of the appraisers | dered or destroyed, the affidavit of the party 
appointed by the State for that purpose. | injured, or of his representatives if he were 
The authority for these inventories was an | | dead, was all that was required. But when 
act of the Legislature—the bill having been | | @ claim was made for real property burned 
originally offered March 8, 1780, when it was | or damaged, in addition to the oath of the 
lost—which was passed December 20, 1781; | claimant another was required from one or 
and they were made, as the preamble to the | more carpenters who had “ viewed” the prem- 
act recites, in the expectation that the losses | ises and estimated the loss, and was usually 
would be reimbursed by the State, as they | in this form, “John Doe and Richard Roe, 
afterward were in some of the other coloni ies. | being carpenters, declare on their oaths, that 


In New Jersey the losses never were reim- 
bursed ; and the only fruit of the labor is a 
microscopic record of the injuries sustained 
by its patriotic sons, and a vivid picture of 
their sufferings, their social manners, their 
dress, furniture, household utensils, luxuries, 


they knew the buildings of John Smith, 
which were destroyed by the Enemy, and 
do adjudge the damages to the amount of 
£235.0.0, to the best of their knowledge.” 
Ordinarily, when several buildings were de- 
stroyed, the affidavit of the expert comprised 
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adetailed valuation, 

as follows: “John 

Doe, being a carpen- 

ter, declares on oath 

that he knew the 

buildings of Rich- 

ard Roe, as destroy- 

ed by the Enemy, 

and Judge the value 

of them as follows, 

to wit, Grist Mill 

£200. Saw Mill £50. 

House, Slaughter 

do., and Smith Shop 

£30, and y* other 

House and Barn 

£110.” If a build- 

ing was only dam- 

aged in part, the 

form varied, as fol- 

lows: “John Doe 

being sworn saith 

that he in conjunc- 

tion with Richard 

Roe, being called 

upon to view the 

damages done the 

buildings of John 

Smith, and having 

viewed the same, 

do adjudge the said 

damages done to said buildings to y® amt of | 
£19.0.0, to the best of their knowledge.” 
Where woodland was destroyed, a third 
party was called in to estimate the loss, 
and his affidavit was annexed to the inven- 
tory. When valuable horses were carried 
off with other property, the oath of the | 
claimant was supplemented by the affidavit 
of a neighbor, which almost invariably ran 
in the following form: “ John Doe declares 
on oath that he was knowing to the Ene- 
mies taking and destroying the articles | 
contained in the above inventory of John 
Smith. And that he personally knew the 
said horse, anc do adjudge he was worth 
£15.” 

During the time when the depredations 
recorded in this old MS. were made the suf- 
ferings of the Jersey Blues in the vicinity 
of New Brunswick were intense, and their 
destitution deplorable. A cold and boister- 
ous winter, which had set in with unusual 
rigor, lingered in the lap of May. Numbers 
were forced to flee from their homes during 
this inclement season, leaving their families 


| termination be descried. 


without protection or support, and were | 


either in hiding or wanderers in a desolated 
country. 


A hostile and insolent soldiery | 


occupied their towns and villages, and har- | 


ried their houses and farms with oppressive 
exactions. 
flocks and herds, were stolen; their stores 
of hay, flour, corn, bacon, and provisions 
were plundered; their houses, stores, mills, 
barns, and fields, and even their churches, 


| Continental military establishments. 
Their horses and cattle, their 


OLD FIRE-PLACE, 


were burned or devastated; their household 


goods were spoliated and carried away ; their 
wives were maltreated and insulted, and 
they were despoiled of their clothing, rings, 
trinkets, and even of the cradles in which 
they rocked their infants to sleep. Nowhere 


was there to be found any alleviation of 
their distress, nor could any prospect of its 
And yet, amidst 
all this desolation, rapine, and insult, and 
perhaps because of them, the people of Mid- 
dlesex County and of the town of New 
Brunswick remained steadfast to their ap- 
parently ruined cause. Here and there a 
few became “adherents of the enemy,” as 


| they were opprobriously styled, but the great 


body were stanch “patriots.” The jour- 
nals of the “Committee of Safety” and of 
its successor, the “Council of Safety,” give 
the names of over one thousand persons in 
New Jersey who were disaffected, and were 
required to give bonds and take the “ oath 
of allegiance” to the Revolutionary authori- 
ties; but of this number, notwithstanding 
the overshadowing influence of the British 
army, which was quartered on it nearly sev- 
en months, only twenty-six were inhabitants 
of Middlesex County. Besides, it furnished 
over fifteen hundred soldiers to the State and 
And 
on a subsequent occasion, when Sir Henry 
Clinton was about to march through the 
State just before the battle of Monmouth, 
and needed guides for his army, he applied 


| for them to Colonel Simeoe, whose “ Ran- 
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gers” were largely made up of “ refugee” Jer- | ue—were swept into the capacious maw of 
seymen. But although this dashing parti-| these rapacious mercenaries. Again and 
san had a book in which “ was inserted the | again the people were required to furnish 
names of every soldier in his corps, the coun- | meals for large parties of Hessians and forage 
ties in which they were born and where they | for their horses, and the demand was enforced 
had lived, so that he was seldom at a loss for | at the point of the bayonet. On one occa- 
guides,” he was obliged to reply to Sir Henry | sion a party of thirty of these marauders quar- 
that “he had none who knew any of the | tered themselves upon a single family in the 
roads to New Brunswick,” which could not | town of Woodbridge, demanding breakfast 
have been the case if he had had any from | andsupper. The cowardly plunderers usurp- 
Middlesex County in his corps. In his “Jour-|ed the seats of the family at table, forced 
nal” Colonel Simeoe on several occasions re- | them to wait upon them, and not content with 
fers to the “ vindictive spirit” uniformly ex- | this indignity, drank or stole twenty gallons 
hibited by the people of this.,county toward | of rum, five gallons of brandy, and a barrel 
the British, and describes them as “most | of cider which the goodman of the house 
virulent in their principles,” and as “ attack- | had stored in his cellar in brighter days; 
ing from their coverts the British foraging | and when they departed they robbed his wife 
parties in 1776, and insulting their very out- | of her store of stockings and the blankets 
posts,” adding that they had thus “ acquired | from her beds, and drove off his three cows 
a great degree of self-confidence and activ- | and his “ fine eight-year-old mare.” 
sh By Some of the affidavits annexed to these 
The British occupied the town of New | inventories afford us familiar glimpses of the 
Brunswick and its vicinity (including Six-| people of that period, their personal charac- 
mile Run, Middlebush, Piscataway, Bonham- | teristics, their vicissitudes, and the straits 
ton, and Woodbridge) from December 2, 1776, | to which they were reduced, and present 
till June 22,1777. During their stay they | sharply outlined pictures of the dismay that 
levied severe contributions upon all who es- | attended the inroads of the enemy. One of 
poused, or were in any way connected with | the plundered patriots testified that he was 
those who espoused, the side of independ- | away from home at the time, and on his re- 
ence; and their outposts and foraging par-| turn he “found his wife in great distress, 
ties pillaged the people without mercy. | who is since dead, and who told this depo- 
Within this brief period of six and a half | nent that about forty Hessians had the night 
months the old book of inventories shows | before quartered in their house, and had gone 
that the British spoliated 664 persons, and | away very early in the morning, which was 
burned over 100 dwellings, mills, and other | December 7, 1776, and that all her bedding 
buildings within the limits of Middlesex | and sundry other things had been plundered 
County ; and it is probable there were oth- | and taken away by them.” Another promi- 
ers that are not recorded. The assessed val- | nent and wealthy patriot, a merchant named 
ue of the property thus destroyed, as giv-| John Dennis, had distributed a large part 
en in the old relic we are considering, was | of his property among various persons in 
£86,214, which, counting eight shillings to | jacent country, 
the dollar, and considering that one dollar | in the hope that it might escape the notice 
in 1775 was equivalent to three dollars at of the enemy. Among other things he sent 
this day, was equal to a total of $646,605 of | “sundry trunks, barrels, ete.,” containing 
our present currency. The severity of this | valuable goods, to the farm-houses of some 
loss may be more clearly estimated if it is friends i in Piscataway, who secreted a part 
borne in mind that the total population =} | of them in their cellars and barns, and 2 
the county in 1775 was about 12,000. If | part they buried beneath a stack of buck- 
from this number are deducted 1300 coker | wheat; but the enemy, guided by some sure 
and 700 adult white males who were not | | intelligencer, discovered and conveyed away 
heads of families, the population over whom | | or destroyed the whole. This gentleman pre- 
all this devastation was distributed did not | sented ten different inventories of as many 
exceed 10,000, of whom only one-fifth, or 2000, | | different lots of valuables, amounting to a 
were householders. So that one out of every | | large sum in the aggregate, which had been 
three householders was pillaged, and one in | ‘distributed in different places, and all of 
twenty had a honse burned. | which were plundered. Among his other 
We are shown by this old record that in | losses were several sloops and schooners, one 
the forays which were made by the British | of which, the General Lee, was taken by the 
during this time the dinner prepared by the | British, and her master é was compelled to 
family was often ravished from the table, | carry her to New York.” Mr. Dennis’s affi- 
especially by their auxiliaries, the Hessians, | davit concerning this vessel contains a touch 
whose avidity for plunder and brutal out- | of grim humor, and is as follows: “John 
rage drew upon them the execrations of the | Dennis declareth on oath that the above 
people. No regard was paid to age or sex. | schooner was taken by the Enemy and their 
Even articles of female wear—indeed every | | Adherents, and that he this depenent saw 
thing, however minute, which had any val- | said schooner in the hands of the Enemy, in 
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Perth Amboy harbour, when he was put on | farms were converted into a ruin of desola- 
board a boat as a prisoner to be conveyed | tion, some of the latter having been revisit- 
to the Provost Gaol in New York. He fur- }ed and plundered six or eight times. To 
ther declareth that he never hath received |add to the indignities that were heaped 
one farthing as a recompense for no part of | upon them, the people were often “ pressed” 
the same, excepting one year’s close confine- | by the British into the work of carting away 
mett in a loathsome Gaol, and further saith | the property and valuables of their neigh- 
not.” | bors, and many were taken cap ive, and, to- 
The march of the British through Wood- | gether with their horses, were held to ran- 
bridge and Piscataway to New Brunswick | som by the enemy. 
in November, 1776, and on their retreat} A very clear view is afforded by these in- 
through both to Perth Amboy in June, 1777, | ventories of the honest exactitude of the 
was marked by devastated and burned dwell- | men of that period; and, as we have before 
ings and other buildings, two hundred and | remarked, their-infinity of details furnishes 
forty-four persons having been plundered, | a faithful illustration of the social surround- 
and forty houses, mills, barns, ete., burned | ings, the dress, food, and the household goods, 
in Woodbridge, and one hundred and thirty- | the elegances, conveniences, and necessaries, 
one persons plundered and thirty-one build- | the inyplements and ornaments and the man- 
ings burned in Piscataway. The affidavits | ner of life, of those times. A few examples 
accompanying the inventories fairly place us | of the most curious of these, selected from 
in the light of these burning houses. Thus | among more than two hundred whose losses 
Thomas Edgar bears witness “that on or | are noteworthy for some peculiarity, are here- 
about the last of June, 1777, he saw the house | with presented : 
late of Samuel Parker as above mentioned,| Thus Moses Bloomfield, of Woodbridge, 
in flames, a-burning, immediately after the | who was a private soldier in the New Jer- 
enemy passed it, and that he verily believes | sey militia, was plundered on five different 
they set it on fire.” Hiram Frazee testifies | occasions, and among his losses he recounts 
“that he saw the house of Thomas Force on | “32 shirts, part homespun and part bought 
fire, and see at the same time a number of | linen,” together with “2 pair of silver knee- 
people at the said house, which he took to | buckles, a silver stock-buckle, and 3 large 
be British troops, as they then [November, | new silver spoons.” Cornelius Baker, of 
1776] was a-passing along the road.” And, the same place, chronicles the loss of “a 
again, Phineas Randolph testifies that in De- | new pair of velvet breeches, three large sil- 
cember, 1776, he saw “the new, two-story, | ver shoe-buckles and one silver knee-buckle, 
well-finished house of Justus Dunn a-burn- forty gallons of rum, brandy, and gin, and 
ing, and at the same time a number of the £10 in cash, the greatest part hard.” Isaac 
enemy around it, and have good reason to Cotheal, another Woodbridge patriot, was 
believe they set it on fire and burnt it.” | not only carried off himself, together with 
Numerous instances of this kind might be | his “negro boy, 12 years of age,” but the 
cited, but these will suffice. One notable | marauders stole his silver watch, which he 
fact runs through them all, namely, that declares was “ good and cost £8.10,” and, in 
those whose property was the most ruthless- | addition, a “new pare of Leather Britches 
ly pillaged or devastated were the most con- and 6 pare of Ankeen and Drilling ditto, 
firmed and active patriots. new; a dozen new shirts, a dozen pare of 
The plundering of their horses and cattle | stockings, and 6 Wastcoats of Ankeen and 
entailed heavy losses upon the men of “Sev- | Striped Silk, good.” John Chamberlain, of 
enty-six,” the number carried away or killed }Wiudsor (a township in which Princeton 
within the limits of the single county of Mid- | was situate), is one of the very few who are 
dlesex having been over 1800; and the affi- dignified in these old inventories by the ti- 
davits accompanying the inventories show | tle “esquire.” Nevertheless he was only a 
that in many cases this particular business private in the Middlesex militia. He was 
was inspired or conducted by refugees and | twice plundered, the first time of “cash and a 
Tories, who knew where to lay their hands | watch,” and the second time of “ £1000 Con- 
on the most valuable and serviceable ani- | tinental money (appraised at £15.13.4), 3 Sil- 
mals, and who could thus wreak their re- ver Shoe Buckles and 3 do. Stock do., } dozen 
venge or retaliate their wrongs on their old Teaspoons and 3 pair of silver Sleeve but- 
neighbors and acquaintances. The enor- | tons,” besides “1 Gun and Bayonet, 1 pound 
mous destruction of fencing and of growing | of powder, and 1 or 2 pounds of shot and 2 
or gathered crops was another serious item. | powder horns,” and “21 Shirts.” Perhaps 
In numerous cases not a panel of fence was this last item caused him to rank with the 
left standing, and every rail and post was squirearchy of the day. John Conger, of 
consumed for fuel by the pickets and outly- Woodbridge, another private in the Middle- 
ing parties of the enemy, while the entire sex militia, is another of those marked by 
crop of grain and hay was carried off, fruit the rare title “esquire,” although there is 
trees and orchards were hacked down, the no evidence in the book of inventories that 
woodland was ravaged, and the thriftiest he had ever been the possessor of as many 
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shirts as his brother patriot Chamberlain. 
He was, however, a well-to-do person, and 


had stored in his cellar “ 4 Hogsheads of Ci- | 
der, 4 Pipe Madeira Wine, 10 Gallons Bran- | 


dy, 7 Gallons Jamaica Spirits, } Barrel of 
Cherry Rum, and } of a Barrel of Porter.” 


| swords and one gun and bayonet good,” and 
| “three Bibles, one large dutch, y* other En- 
glish worth £2.11.6’—so that this patriot 
had a Bible for each sword, and was doubt- 
less equally a man of prayer and of war 

| Henry Guest, of New Brunswick, was a tan- 


These were sufficient, perhaps, to entitle him | ner, and was effectually curried by the en- 
to rank as an “esquire,” unless he derived emy. In his inventory is an item of “122 
the title from the exercise of the then digni- | Slaughter Hides from Fort Lee,” which just 
fied and eminently respectable calling of an | afterward capitulated to the British. This 
innkeeper. Be this as it may, the enemy im- | item revives the recollection of an incident 
bibed or carried away his liquors, and then | of the Revolution which I have heard re- 
gave evidence of their potency by destroy- | | lated by my grandfather. The British had 
ing his barn, damaging his house, tearing erected a fort on the east bank of the Rar- 
down and burning the fencing around his | itan, opposite New Brunswick, hard by the 
garden and farm, ‘and finally by smashing | county bridge, which overlooked and com- 
“50 panes of glass” in his windows. Benja- | manded the town. From this fort they were 
min Dunn, of Piscataway, another patriotic | expecting the approach of a body of Ameri- 
private, was a very heavy loser, his invento- | can troops by way of the road from Trenton 
ry footing up over £700. Besides his horses, | and Princeton, and were vigilantly on the 
many head of cattle, and a great store of | look-out. One night Mr. Guest, whose tan- 
grain and hay carried off, “650 Trees and | nery was on the extreme westerly bounds of 
Saplings cut down, 200 acres of land mowed | the town, at the intersection of what is now 
and pastured, Firewood cut and drawed for | Livingston Avenue and New Street, put out 
2 large fires and one small one for 5 months, | a large number of hides to dry—possibly the 
and 5378 rails and stakes destroyed,” he re- | identical ones above named—hanging them 


counts the loss of “1 Stout Negro Man 30 | 


years of age £100, 1 Large Looking Glass 3 | 
by 2 feet broke £8,” his “ gun, cartouch box, 
bayonet, and 3 cutlasses,” and his valuable 
library consisting of ‘2 Books—Salman’s 
Gazetteer and Harry.” Jonathan Deare, of 
Princeton, a lieutenant-colonel and a promi- 
nent lawyer, suffered a full sweep of his house- 
hold goods, orchards, and cellars. Among the 
former were a “number of Law and other 


books value of £40,” and among the latter | 


“one hamper of wine in bottles, 6 dozen,” 
evinecing that his pillagers were of a studi- 
ous as well as of a conVivial turn of mind. 
John Flatt, of Woodbridge, was very thor- 


oughly despoiled, special attention having | 
been paid by the enemy to his store of wom- | 


en’s clothing and bedding. Amidst a multi- | 
tude of caps, aprons, gowns, and other articles | 
of female wear, he laments the loss of “one 


pair of stays, as good as new,” and of “one | 


common Bible, one good Rifle, and a Bullet- 
mould”—an odd admixture of weapons spir- 


itual and carnal. William French, of Pis- | 


cataway, was a Middlesex militia-man, and 
was completely “cleaned out.” The enemy 
burned his two dwelling-houses, store-house, 


barn, and smoke-house, carried off his horses, | 


eattle, sheep, wagons, sleds, pleasure sleds, | 
grain, and hay, and robbed him of his house- | 


hold goods and farming utensils. From the 


massive character of many of the articles in 
his inventory, which could have proved only | 
useless impediments to the marauders, it is 


inferred that they must have been wantonly | 


consumed with his buildings, Of this char- 
acter was that favorite article of furniture | 
with our ancestors in the Middle States, | 
“three Cupboards of Dutch make, equal to | 
new.” In this inventory were also “ three 





on his fences. Wher the sun rose next morn- 
ing, the British mistook these hides for the 
| long-expected “ rebels,” and opened a brisk 
‘cannonade across the river upon them. But 
the fire made no impression on the foe, who 
held their position with the greatest firm- 
ness and good order. No British veterans 
| were more unflinching than they, and the 
matter began to wear a serious aspect. It 
| was not until spy-glasses were brought to 
| bear upon them that it was discovered they 
| had been spending the fire of their batteries 
| for several hours upon a lot of “recreant” 
|skins. When this was ascertained there 
| was a sudden cessation of hostilities, and 
the joke becoming widely known, caused 
great merriment at the expense of the “red- 
coats” among all good patriots in the town. 
|. The inventory of David Harriott, a private 
|in the Middlesex militia, who was literally 
stripped by the enemy in November, 1776, 
| gives us a glimpse of the household finery of 
/some of the substantial men who made up 
the patriot army. Among the innumerable 
articles belonging to him which they appro- 
priated were a “Set of Homespun curtains 
| wove with damask flowers, one ditto of 
White in large damask flowers, and one 
| ditto of double dimons.” Also an abundant 
store of napkins, quilts, bed-spreads, sheets, 
“large flowered damask table-cloths,” and 
sundry linen articles. They plundered his 
wife of her “long gowns” and “short gowns;” 
‘of her “shifts of 5-hundred linen ;” of her 
“ petticoats, one of them flannel besides one 
of damask, new ;” of her “ handkerchiefs of 
lawn, gause, and silk;” of her “aprons of 
| new flowered lawn striped muslin, fine linen, 
and homespun ;” of her “eight caps of cam- 
| pric and lawn all new;” and even of “two 
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diaper bibs for a child.” Finaily, they stole | 
his boots, his “ broad cloth coat,” his “ vel- | 
vet Jacket and breeches,” and other “ un- | 
mentionables” innumerable ; besides “Cash | 
£6.4.0, his silver teaspoons, silver stock- | 
buckle, and silver sleeve buttons.” They 
smashed his windows and doors, tore up his 
floors, broke down his partitions, destroyed 
his grain and fencing, ran off his cattle, and 
did not leave him so much as a bed, a pig- | 
gin, a trammel, or a gridiron. John Hamp- | 
ton, an ensign in the patriot army, was an- 
other heavy sufferer. Apparently he also 
was an innkeeper, since among his losses 
were “60 Galls. Spirits, 40 Galls. Rum, 30 
ditto Cherry Rum, 30 ditto Brandy, 15 ditto 
Cherry Brandy, 60 ditto Madeira Wine, 40 
ditto Teneriffe Wine, 40 ditto Country Gin, 
and 200 pounds of Tobacco.” Jacob Hyer, 
of Princeton, was a colonel, and must also 
have been either an innkeeper or a fine old 
gentleman of the olden time, for he notes 
(and if he were an innkeeper doubtless his 
guests sorely bemoaned) the loss of “60 Galls. 
Madeira Wine, 65 ditto Best Claret, 8 Barrels 
of Hores Best Porter, 30 Galls. Cherry Whis- 
key, 6 Groce Black Bottles, and 20 Gin Cases | 
and flasks,” besides spits, saucepans, bake- 
ovens, etc., innumerable. Among his multi- | 
tudinous losses were “5 fluted brass candle- | 
sticks, best kind, 2 pair comon ditto, 1 Dozen 
Iron ditto, and 10 pair of Snuffers, 11 feather 
beds with bolsters and pillows, 6 pair new 
slippers,” and a great variety of other things | 
betokening a well-to-do and amply furnished 
household. The enemy left him literally 
nothing, carrying away even his“ Iron Chain | 
for Smoke Jack,” and the trammels apper- 
taining. Colonel Hyer seems to have exer- | 
cised a care for the outer as well as inner | 
man, and was probably a hatter as well as a) 
landlord and a soldier, there being recited | 
among his losses “50 pounds of hatter’s wool, | 
carded, 14 Caster and 20 Wool Hats, and a 
new hat press.” The Martin family, in Pis- 
cataway, had nineteen of their number in 
the patriot army, and twenty of that name 
were more or less severely pillaged. One of 
them, named William, was the greatest suf- 
ferer, having been visited five times by the 





enemy between February, 1777, and April, 
1781. Each time they carried off two or 
three horses, besides, at their several calls, 
“7 Geese, 10 fowls, 4 ducks, 3 Guinea fowls, | 
55 sheep and lambs, and 8 Cows.” He makes | 
mournful mention in one entry of two of the 
luxuries of which he had been rifled, namely, 
“¢ pounds of Tobacco, and 6 pounds of sas- 
sages.” Another of the Martins records the | 
loss of “one pair of Everlasting Breeches ;” | 
and still another, John, laments the loss of 
his literary collection, consisting of “one Book 
called the London Art, seventeen shillings 
and sixpence.” John Noe, a neighbor of the 
Martins, was only a private, but was as ruth- 





lessly harried as if he had been a brigadier. 


The British pillaged him on twelve different 
occasions, taking John himself away at one 
of their visits, together with every article 
of clothing belonging to himself or his fam- 
ily, and “One Negro Man named Fenox 
[query, Phoenix ?], aged 30 years, £80.” 
Samuel Parker, of Woodbridge, was a 
printer, as was also his father, James Par- 


| ker, who printed the Votes and Proceedings of 


Assembly from 1768, and perhaps earlier, un- 
til 1770. Samuel’s widow presented an in- 


| ventory, one of the items of which is “ Part 
|of a printing office and various articles of 


furniture for the same £25.” His “ dwell- 
ing-house, well furnished,” was burned, and 
a number of things of unusual elegance for 
the period were destroyed or stolen, among 
them being “one large Silver Bowl would 
hold two quarts £20, 1 large Silver Tankerd 
£20, 1 pair of gold sleeve buttons fifteen 
shillings, 1 ditto garnet ring twenty shil- 
lings, 1 Silver Nitten Sheath five shillings, 
and 1 Silver Whistle for a child to play with 
seven shillings and sixpence.” Thomson 
Stelle, of Piscataway, was a captain and pay- 
master of the Middlesex militia. Among 


| other articles, he was robbed of his horses, 
| one of which he describes as 


a “ half-blood- 
ed Mare with foal by true Britain £37.10.0.” 
His house was thoroughly plundered, the 


| marauding party which visited him evincing 


a truly catholic taste, and stickling at noth- 
ing from an ox chain to “two pair of leather 
breeches, one of them half worn.” Some of 


| their number must have been addicted to 
| literary pursuits also, as they carried away 


Mr. Stelle’s library, which consisted of “ Phil- 


| lipses Dictionary, Harris Ditto in 2 volumes, 


and 1 Bound Book of New Jersey Laws.” 

His neighbor, Samuel Walker, a private, was 
pe nogqennsae in the tobacco trade, as he inven- 
tories among his losses “One Hogshead of 


| Tobacco of 1000 pounds weight £12.10.0, and 


One Barrel Cut ditto 100 pounds £2.18" 
An examination of the inventories from 
which these few selections have been made 
places us in the midst of the people of those 
times, introduces us to their houses and fire- 
sides, and enables us to inspect their social 
life and manners. From the evidence which 
they afford it is plain that the men of “ Sev- 
enty-six” were substantial, thrifty, provident 


| housekeepers, frugal, careful in the sense 


that Martha was, and believers in the max- 
ims then current—‘ Many a little makes a 
meikle,” and “A penny saved is twopence 
clear.” As to wealth, theirs was the day of 
small things, and the solicitude which they 
showed for articles of little intrinsic value 
was due to the fact that their possessions 
were largely composed of such. We are not 
surprised, therefore, at the frequent record 
of articles damaged, destroyed, or stolen the 
worth of which was measured by a sixpence, 
a ninepence, or a shilling. A paper of pins, 
a delf bowl, or a pewter dish or platter 
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was a prime necessary not easily replaced, 
the want of which we can not duly estimate 
in our day of lavish and cheap comforts and 
conveniences. Still a silver thread of hon- 
esty and simple integrity runs conspicuous- 
ly through all the tokens of their provident 
solicitude. This is apparent in their precise | 
characterization of their several losses, and 
their evident desire that while they should | 
be appraised at their full worth, they should | 
not be estimated above their value. Hence | 
the frequent recurrence of such qualifying 
phrases as “new,” “most new,” “nearly | 
new ;” “half worn,” “three-quarters worn,” 
“part worn,” “little worn,” and “much 
worn ;” “the worse for wear,’ “but little 
the worse for wear,” and “none the worse 
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for wear,” etc. Ifa horse or cow was “val- 
uable,” they said so; if old or of inferior val- 


| ue, they frankly stated the fact. Nowhere 


can any purpose be discerned to trick a bar- 
gain at the public expense; but their aim 
seems to have been to exhibit the exact loss 
they had suffered, and to secure that they 
should be made whole—no more, no less. 
Their careful exactitude and honest truth- 
fulness are marked features of all these in- 
ventories, and are in refreshing contrast 
with the unscrupulous disregard of those 
virtues which signalize kindred documents 
of our own times. 

These inventories reveal that the men of 
“ Seventy-six” were liberal providers, so far 
as the creature comforts, food and drink 
and clothing, were concerned. Barrels of 
pork and beef, “sides” of beef, “ flitches” 
and “sides” of bacon, carcasses of venisor 
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and mutton, and dozens of “ gammons” and 
“shoulders” frequently appear as items, in 
quantities of which we have no experience 
in these days of abundant shops and mar- 
kets. The great number of roasting pigs, 
fowls, turkeys, and geese which are shown 
to have been pillaged by the British on their 
advent into New Jersey in November and 
December, 1776, indicates not only the lavish | 
supply of these that was maintained by our | 
ancestors, but also that they must have been 
put on short allowance for their Christmas 
and New-Year dinners in that calamitous 
year. Besides the meats already mentioned 
they had pickled and smoked beef and pork, 
veal, sausages, wild fowl in abundance, and 
luscious tidbits of ’coon and bear. Shad and 
herring were plentiful in their season, and 
were “laid down” by the barrel and even 
hogshead for winter use. Every household 
was supplied with butter, lard, molasses, sug- 
ar, and honey—the last-mentioned being so 
common that almost every farmer had his 
hive or more of bees. Wheat, rye, buck- | 
wheat, Indian corn, potatoes, beans, turnips, 
and beets abounded ; and there was a great | 
wealth of apples, cherries, peaches, plums, | 
and pears. For beverages they had tea, cof- | 
fee, cocoa, and chocolate; also cider and me- 
theglin—the former by the barrel, and even | 
by one, two, and ten hogsheads, and the lat- | 
ter by the keg or barrel; while for those who 
were not content with these there were bran- | 
dy, cider spirits, gin, whisky, and rum in all 
their varieties, anise-seed cordial, cherry- 
brandy, and wines of all kinds. Nearly ev- 
ery gentleman had in his cellar a liberal sup- 
ply of these, wine especially being stored by 
the barrel, or in cases, each containing six or | 
twelve long and high-backed flasks. Tobac- | 
co and snuff, too, were in general use, the last- 
named being greatly affected by the gentry. 
Tobacco was smoked in pipes or chewed, 
but was not manufactured into cigars—not 
a solitary instance appearing in all these in- 
ventories of a cigar forming any part of the | 
losses sustained. | 
The people of those times were respectably 
clad. Their store of clothing was abundant, | 
many of the fabrics used were elegant, and 
the fashion of their dress was frequently very 
stately. Pantaloons were not yet in vogue, 
but instead there were breeches of leather, 
buckskin, worsted, homespun, stockinet, | 
black and brown broadcloth, plush, and 
velvet for winter; and for summer of lin- 
en, cotton, nankeen, white dimity, and drill- 
ing. Dress-coats, surtouts, and great-coats | 
were made of bear-skin, buckskin, home- 
spun, denim, wilton, broadcloth, velvet, and | 
sagathy (a kind of serge); and cloaks of | 
camlet, broadcloth, and kersey. Their vests | 
were of linen, twilled cotton, diaper, white 
dimity, serge, broadcloth, and velvet; their 
gloves of leather and yarn; their hats of 
felt, castor, and velvet; their shirts of linen, | 





cotton, homespun, and tow; their stockings 
of woolen, cotton, and linen. For boots and 
shoes almost every householder had in his 
house whole dressed calf-skins and sides of 
sole and other leather. Such were the mate- 
rials of which the garments of the men of 
“ Seventy-six” were made; and they bespeak 
comfort in every case, and dignified respect- 
ability in most. 

The apparel of the ladies was still more 
varied, and exhibits their characteristic love 
of gay colors and delicate fabrics. The as- 
sortment presented in these old inventories 
is fairly bewildering. Judging by them, the 
ladies of those days must all have consider- 
ed caps and aprons indispensable to their 
toilets, the humblest among them having 
been the possessors of an indefinite number 
of each, the former having been made for 
the most part of cambric, taffeta, millinet, 
gauze, and linen, and the latter of lawn, 
holland-linen, taffeta, muslin, millinet, down 
through the gamut to check, homespun, and 
tow. Their hats, bonnets, and hoods were 
of beaver, satin, and bright-colored silks and 
velvets; their cloaks of worsted, broadcloth, 
camlet, gay-colored silks, white and black 
satin, purple and black and blue velvet, and 
especially of brilliant scarlet flannel or cloth. 
Their dresses were formed of an endless va- 
riety of materials. The common short gown, 
which seems to have been generally affected 
when they were not in full toilet, was of 
kersey, holland-linen, worsted, wilton, cal- 
amanco (a stuff resembling prunella), check, 
homespun, and linsey-woolsey. Their long 
gowns were of check, striped cotton, worst- 
ed, striped homespun, calico, “ boughten” cal- 
ico, muslin, chintz, outside chintz lined with 
calico, white holland, blue and striped hol- 
land, black and blue durant (the fabric 
known as “ everlasting”), groset, bombazine, 
blue and black russel (a species of linsey- 
woolsey), moreen, poplin, French tabby, vel- 


| vet, and of lutestring, white, crimson, and 


other colored silks and satins. For the hands 
they wore gloves of thread, knit stuffs, silk, 
and leather; their stockings were of thread, 
cotton, muslin, yarn, linen, worsted, and silk; 
and their shoes were of cloth, prunella, cala- 
manco, leather, and silk. Shawls were of 
cloth, cashmere, and taffeta; handkerchiefs 
and kerchiefs abounded in their wardrobes, 
and were of linen, cambric, taffeta, muslin, 
gauze, and Barcelona and other thin silks. 
Of shifts and petticoats their supply was 


| nearly inexhaustible, some ladies recounting 


the loss of twelve, fifteen, and twenty of 
each, the former having been constructed of 
homespun and muslin, but chiefly of fine 
five and six hundred linen, and the latter of 
linsey, tow, flannel, kersey, dimity, bomba- 
zine, and calamanco. 7 

Equally abundant, various, and servicea- 
ble were the articles of household wear of 
our Revolutionary ancestors. The bed and 
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HOUSEHOLD GOODS, 


all that appertained to it were the pride of | 


the mistress of the house. It was almost 
invariably of sweet,-soft, and downy feath- 
ers; its sheets were of fine ‘ homespun,” or 
“five or six hundred linen ;” the bed-spreads 
were mainly of calico, chintz, and “ blue-and- 
white stuff;” the quilts of calico, calamanco, 
black and blue durant, “ green and blue per- 
sian,” and lutestring; the blankets and rugs 
of “spotted woolen” and flannel; and the 
towering posts at either corner of the bed 
were garnished with snowy curtains of dim- 
ity, or with warmer-colored ones of damask, 
calico, chintz, diaper, “ blue-and-white stuff,” 
“homespun striped and wove with damask 
flowers,” and silk. For table use they had 
napkins of linen and table-cloths of dia- 
per, “‘diaper-wove huckaback,” kersey, and 
“damask plain and flowered.” 

The household goods and furniture of 


| and buffets. 


those simple times were in strong contrast | 


with those now in use. China was as rare 
as gold, and as highly prized, most commonly 


the number rose sometimes to six, but seldom 
to a dozen. 
were usually of delf or ‘“ queen’s- ware.” 





gether with sery- 
ers, dishes, platters, 
spoons, tea and cof. 
fee pots, and tank- 
ards, were of pew- 
ter, brilliantly po)- 
ished, and rivaling 
the richest silver in 
lustre. Pewter and 
copper were the or- 
namental, and iron, 
then as now, was 
the serviceable met- 
al. Of the two for- 
mer were made ba- 
sins, ewers, mugs, 
porringers, ladles, 
and tea and coffee 
kettles. There was 
little glass - ware 
in use, and the 
few “ jelly-glasses,” 
“half-pint and gill 
glasses,” salt-cellars, 
punch goblets, and 
‘tumblers of glass 
which are enumer- 
ated were consider- 
ed unusual elegan- 
cies. Clocks and 
looking-glasses em- 
bellished the houses 
of the wealthy and 
genteel, and the size 
of the latter corre- 
sponded with the 
degree of its own- 
er’s social standing. Stoves were not in 
general use, and coal was unknown except 
for blacksmithing purposes; wood, charcoal, 
and turf were the only fuel. Wood was just 
beginning to be burned in “ franklins,” but 
generally was used in fire- places, which 
were provided with dogs and andirons, and 
in kitchens were huge caverns, garnished 
with a forest of chains, pot-hooks, and tram- 
mels, swinging on iron cranes or “ smoke- 
jacks” over fires that were fed by great logs 
from four to six feet in length. 

The articles of furniture in the ante-Rev- 
olutionary households were not numerous. 
Mahogany was the most costly and aristo- 
cratic material; and of it were made their 
choice chairs, straight and high backed, 
bedsteads, chests, drawers, stands, tables, 
Few families were without a 
“ dresser” and a “ corner cupboard,” and the 
wealthier ones adorned their houses with the 
stately “Dutch cupboard,” made of costly 


| wood, often imported from abroad, and al- 
three china cups and saucers comprising the | 
entire outfit of a respectable family, though | 


Cups and saucers and bowls | 


| 


most capacious enough for a town-meeting. 
The ordinary furniture of the houses was 
usually made of bilsted, gum, pine, walnut, 
cherry, or red cedar. This last was the fa- 
vorite, and was applied to every possible 


Plates were equally seldom of china, but, to- | use—for pails, tubs, piggins, lye-casks, ta- 
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bles, stands, cupboards, slawbanks,* churns; | given as recorded, verbatim, the quotation 
and, because of its fragrant odor, as well as | marks indicating the library of each separate 
from the belief that it was never infested | owner: ‘One Bound Book of John Milton’s 
with vermin, was especially appropriated | Works ;” “Two Bibles and 10 other Books ;” 
to bureaus, clothes-presses, and linen chests. | “One Bible, 1 hymn-book, and some other 
If few families were without a cupboard, as| books ;” “1 Small new Bible, 1 Psalm Book ;” 
few were without the large and small wheel | “The Whole Volumes of the Spectator, Bar- 
for spinning wool, linen, cotton, and home-/| ket on the New Testament ;” “2 Bibles and 
spun, together with the loom for weaving | 1 new Dictionary ;” “1 Small Bible ;” “1 


cloth for the various needs of the household. 
These are rarely absent from any extended 
inventory. 

The men and women of the Revolution 
had few books, but what they had they val- 
ued highly, and mastered thoroughly. Out 
of the six or seven hundred persons whose 
losses are inventoried in the old volume from 
which the above facts have been drawn, only 
forty-three presented any claims for books 


Bible and some other Books;” “1 Book 
bound with Silver and Silver Clasps and a 
Silver Chain ;” “1 Bible, 2 Sermon books, 1 
large ;’ “2 Comon bibles, 1 Testament, 1 
psalm book ;” “2 Books—Salman’s Gazetteer 
and Harry ;” “1 Bible and Sermon Book ;” 
“A number of Law and other books value 
of £40;” “ Several fine books ;” “1 Common 
Bible ;” “1 Small Bible, 1 psalm book, and 





3 other books ;” “3 bibles, 1 large dutch, y° 


that were pillaged or destroyed. This may | other English ;” “1 Large note-book, 1 Tes- 
be due in part to the fact that the British | tament, and 1 Spelling Book ;” “2 Volumes 
and Hessian marauders attached slight value | of Laws Bound ;” “1 dutch Bible Silver 
to books, especially the kind which formed | Mounted ;’ “1 large chest of Valuable Books 


the literary treasures of our ancestors, or 
that they found them too cumbersome to 
carry off. The most probable reason, how- 
ever, was that books were as rare as rubies, 
and were possessed by a few only. Wher- 
ever there were collections of books, a Bible 
or a psalm-book was almost invariably found 
in the number, and, indeed, frequently con- 
stituted the entire library. As a matter of 
literary curiosity, the titles of all the books 
mentioned in the old inventory are here 





* A “slawbank” or “slabank” was an indispensa- 
ble article to every housekeeper in olden times. The 
name is derived from the Dutch sloap banck, or sleep- 
ing bench. It was sometimes constructed in the shape 
of a cupboard, with closing doors, and contained a 
bed. More commonly it was a box holding the bed- 
ding, and was attached to the wall by strap hinges. 
By day, to economize room, it was folded up against 
the wall, and at night was let down to the floor to 
serve as a bed. Occasionally it took the shape of a 
bench or sofa to sit on during the day, opening by 
hinges to form a bed at night. 


of different kinds ;” “1 large new Bible ;” 
“1 new Bible ;” “Several Valuable books ;” 
“1 Book call‘ the London Art ;” “1 Case of 
Books worth £60 ;” “1 Bible, 2 Small Books;” 
“1 Very Elegant Bible 4°°;” “1 Large Bi- 
ble ;” “Considerable part of my Library 
which contained upwards of 150 Volumes ;” 
“1 Small Bible ;” “ Phillipses Dictionary, 
Harris Do. in 2 Vols., 1 Bound Book of New 
Jersey Laws ;” “1 Bible ;” “1 Bible, 1 Tes- 
tament and Spelling Book ;” “2 dutch books, 
1 dav psalms y* other a prayer ;” “1 Selait, 
1 Small bible, 1 book y*® y* mans Com®*, 1 
| Psalter and Psalm book ;” “2 English Bibles, 
5 Testaments and 1 Psalm ‘Book, a large 
quantity of other books ;” “1 Psalm book 
with Silver hooks and clasps ;” “1 large 
Dutch Bible, 1 Testament Silver Bound, Har- 
ris’s Travels, Builder’s Diction’ 2 Vols. ;” “A 
parcel of dutch and English Books ;” “5 
maps of 4 Quarters of World and Globe ;” 
“1 Bible.” 
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The precious metals, and articles for orna- 
ment or use made of them, were as scarce 
as books. Silver tea-spoons were very rare, 
and our “ Record” shows that not more than 
three or six were possessed by substantial 
farmers or mechanics, and very commonly 
they could boast of one only. Silver table- 
spoons were yet rarer; it was seldom that 
even the wealthy owned them or any other 
household article of that precious metal. 
Occasionally, however, we find families who 
counted among their valuables such heir- 


looms as a huge “Tankard,” or a “ Quart | 


Bowl,” or a “Pint Mug,” or salt-cellars of 
silver. In one instance a “Silver Salver 
weighing 59} ounces” is mentioned, and a 
“dozen Silver-handled knives and forks.” 
Silver knee-buckles, shoe-buckles, and stock- 
buckles were largely worn by our ancestors 


| we are familiar. There were no turnpikes 
nor macadamized roads or railways. The 
travel was tedious, and the country roads 
were few and rugged. Journeys were most- 
ly undertaken on horseback, and it was thus 
the men and women went to church, to 
mill, to market, and to town.  Side-saddles 
| and riding coats and habits for women were, 
| therefore, in universal use. The vehicles, 
| outside of the lumbering heavy wagon, were 
| riding-chairs, chaises, and gigs, the bodies 
; sunk down between high wheels and swung 
| on wooden springs which were a prolonga- 
| tion of the shafts or thills. In the winter 
| sleds were used as now; and besides these 
| nearly every one had his pleasure sleigh for 
family use. It must have been a pictur- 
esque sight to see these when laden with la- 
dies clad in their many-colored silks, satins, 
and velvets; and especially pleasant must 
have been the contrast of their brilliant 
scarlet cloaks and hoods with the snow- 
white mantle which covered the earth. 

The men of “Seventy-six” studied brevity. 
This is apparent in all their manuscript writ- 
ings, not so much perhaps in the expression 

| of tlfeir ideas as in their use of words. Their 
| abbreviations were numerous, and perplex- 
ing from their peculiarity, and some of them 
require almost as much patience for their 
interpretation as a cuneiform inscription. 
These were not confined to particular or 
much-used technical words or terminals, but 
were applied indiscriminately. ‘ The” was 
abbreviated to “y*,” “your” to “ y',” “that” 
to “y',” “companion” to “ecomp*,” “hundred” 
to “hn‘,” “young” to “ys,” “ Fitz” to “ F%,” 
and so on indefinitely. When two conso- 
nants came together one was often dropped, 
and a circumflex was used to denote the 
elision. Thus “wagon,” according to the es- 
tablished usage of those days, was correct- 
ly spelled with two g’s, and when spelled 
with one only the writer signified that he 
knew better by placing a circumflex over 
it. So also with such words as “common,” 
“trammel,” “cellar,” “ pillow,” “committee,” 


when arrayed in their best breeches of broad- | 


cloth, plush, nankeen, or velvet ; as also sil- 
ver vest and breeches buttons. Sleeve-but- 
tons of gold and silver adorned their shirts, 
and often had lockets attached containing 
relics or miniatures. Watches and snuff- 
boxes of gold or silver formed an essential 
part of every well-bred gentleman’s outfit, 


and the ladies wore finger and ear rings of | 


gold, chains of gold with pendent trinkets 
and lockets, and in some cases necklaces, 
solitaires, stars, and other ornaments of gar- 
net and gold, or gold and brilliants. But | 
beyond the ownership of a plain gold ring 
these were rare and exceptional cases. 

The modes of locomotion were widely dif- 
ferent in those days from those with which | 
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and its absence denoted by the circumflex. 
The use of capitals was also very peculiar, 
and yet systematic in its peculiarity. The 
most significant or emphatic words, such as 
a writer of that day describes as “the more 
eminent Words in a Sentence,” were almost 
invariably capitalized, as also were all such 
as derived @ certain gravity or solemnity 
from their legal, religious, moral, or other 
associations, and “Names of Arts, Sciences, 
and Trades.” In this, however, they follow- 
ed a usage which had long prevailed among 
good writers in the mother country, and 
which continued here some years after it 
had become obsolete there. As an illustra- 
tion of their style, I am tempted to note 
some very odd collocations which occur in 
these old inventories, in which the most in- 
congruous things are jumbled into strange 
companionship. They will provoke a smile 


by their quaint simplicity. For instance, | 


among the entries are such as these: “ Two 
fine white shirts and a pepper mill,” “fifteen 
pounds of butter and pot and six shifts,” 
“one pillow case with seven pounds of sug- 
ar,” “one silk camlet vest and two pewter 
plates,” “twenty four pounds of cheese and 
one pair of common gloves,” “ one large hog 
and one good tea-kettle,” “one tankard and 
one pair of new sheets,” “one large Bible and 
one new silk bonnet,” “one pair of striped 


trowsers and one pewter teapot,” ‘one look- | 


ing-glass, one Bible, one handsaw, and twen- 
ty five fowls,” ‘one heifer three years old 
and two new shirts,” “one cradle and a large 
bake trough,” “one good bedstead and six- 
teen bushels of turnips,” “one new fine shirt 
and one sheep,” “one tea-kettle and grind- 
stone,” “sett of Chaney and good Bible,” 
“one English Bible and one smoothing iron,” 
“one musket and one mare seven years old,” 
“one yearling calf and one iron pot,” “one 
psalm book and two bushels hard salt.” 

It is impossible to make a cursory exam- 
ination of these inventories without being 
impressed by the great number of guns that 
were in the possession of the men of that 
day. The great abundance of deer, bears, 
foxes, wolves, and other wild animals does 


not entirely account for this. In New Jer- | 


sey their universal distribution was largely 
due to the policy of the original “ proprie- 
tors” to whom the colony was granted, and 


who made the ownership of a musket and’ 


suitable ammunition one of the conditions 


of their patents of land to settlers. In or- | 
der that the “planting of the province may | 


be more speedily promoted,” they stipulated 


to grant land on the following terms: “ Unto | 


all persons who had already adventured to 
the province, or who shall transport them- 
selves or servants before January 1, 1665, to 
every Freeman who shall go with the first 


etc., one of the doublets was often dropped, | 
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Governor...... armed with a good Musket, 
bore twelve bullets to the pound, with ten 
pounds of Powder and 20 pounds of Bullets, 
with Bandeliers and Match convenient...... 
150 acres; and for every able servant that 
he shall carry with hin, armed and provided 
as aforesaid, 150 acres.” The same stipula- 
tions were extended to those who should go 
in two successive years thereafter; and the 
policy was kept up by the proprietors to a 
much later date. Whatever was the cause 
of the general supply which existed in 1776, 
it was most fortunate for our ancestors and 
their cause, since all the soldiers in the Rev- 
olutionary armies were required to furnish 
themselves with arms—the resolution of the 
Continental Congress being, “that each of 
the privates be allowed, instead of a boun- 
ty, one felt hat, a pair of yarn stockings, and 
a pair of shoes: the men to find their own 
arms.” 

The study of our ancestors of the Rev- 
olutionary period which these old invento- 
ries have invited has been a brief but tol- 
erably close one, and the glimpses of their 
social condition which we have been enabled 
to steal have been minute. We have crossed 
their thresholds and inspected the interiors 
of their households—their parlors, kitchens, 
cellars, and wardrobes. We have passed 
in review their comforts, their few elegan- 
cies and luxuries, and have been made fa- 
miliar with the simple things that made up 
| the sum of their common necessities. Their 
food, raiment, and furniture have been ex- 
hibited to us, and have afforded suggestive 
glimpses cf their manners, customs, and pe- 
culiarities. We have been witnesses of 
their prevalent thrift and substantial well- 
| being at the opening of the war, and of the 
privations they endured and the indignity 
jand outrage to which they were subjected 


| when the British soldiery occupied their 


| farms, villages, and towns, and burned or de- 
| vastated their crops and dwellings. Their 

patient endurance, their zealous patriotism, 
| their unconquerable devotion, their thrift, 
| frugality, simplicity, rectitude, and fortitude, 
| have arrested our attention and extorted 
|our admiration. And the result has been 
to lift these men to a higher level. In all 
\the qualities which contribute to genuine 
manhood and to enduring national charac- 
ter they were rich beyond any precedent ; 
and they remain at this day the best models 
for our imitation in those solid and unobtru- 
sive virtues which make a people vigorous 
and great. Their entire record may be 
scanned with reverential pride by those who 
are the inheritors of the liberty for which 
they toiled. May their memory remain green 
jand their example influential among us as 

long as freedom is worth privations, sacri- 
| fices, suffering, wounds, and death! 
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MY MOTHER AND LIL 


A Bove-Story for Girls. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 





CHAPTER XIII. 


BY know Gt for sorrow.” Some people 

know what that is, especially when 
they are young; they know, also, how ter- 
rible is the waking. 

About midnight I had thrown myself on 
the bed in my clothes. Just before dawn a 
twittering swallow outside woke me, shiv- 
ering with cold, wondering where I was, and 
why I was still dressed. Then the whole 
truth poured upon me like a flood. 

After a while I gathered strength and 
confidence enough to get up and listen. All 
was quiet in the next room, dead quiet. 
Even the faint, slow stirring of the fire, the 
last sound I had caught before falling asleep, 
had ceased. Who was there? What was 
happening? I opened my door noiselessly 
—the other door stood ajar, so that I could 
look in. Every thing was half dark; the 
fire had dropped into red embers; the nurse 
sat beside it, asleep in her chair. The bed 
I could not see, but I heard from it faint 
breathing, and now and then a slight moan. 

Oh, my mother! my mother! 

She was saying her prayers—all alone, in 
the middle of the night, with not a creature 
to love her or comfort her; sick, dying per- 
haps—dying without one sight of me. She 
was saying to herself the words which, she 
once told me, had been her consolation her 
whole life through—‘“ Our Father,” and 
“Thy will be done.” 





My heart felt like to burst. But the self- 
control which she had tried vainly to teach 
me, until God taught me in a different way, 
stood me in good stead now. Hiding behind 
the door, I succeeded in keeping myself per- 
fectly quiet. . 

| - By-and-by she called feebly for “some wa- 
| ter to drink,” but getting no answer, turned 
| over again with a patient sigh. 

What should I do? wake the nurse, or go 
| to my mother myself—I who had been so 
| cruelly shut out from her? But what if, as 
they said, I did her harm? I had had no 
experience whatever of sickness or sick-nurs- 
ing. Suppose at the mere sight of me she 
should get startled, excited? And then I 
remembered, almost with relief, that she 
could not see me. The small-pox had, as 
often happens, for the time being made her 
totally blind. 

She called again upon the stupid, sleep- 
ing nurse—well, poor woman, she had not 
been to bed for eight nights !—and called in 
vain. ‘Then I determined to risk it. Step- 
ping stealthily forward, I came beside the 
bed, and looked at my darling mother. Oh, 
what a sight! 

Once I heard a poor lady say, threatened 
with heart-complaint, “Thank God, it is a 
clean disease to die of!” and the horror of 
so many of those illnesses which we have to 
fight with and suffer from is that they are 
just the contrary—so terribly painful both 
to the sick and those about them. Small- 
pox is one of these. 

My mother had it in a comparatively mild 
form ; that is, the eruption had not extended 
beyond the face and head. Yet there she 
lay—she, once so sweet and pure that kissing 
her was, I sometimes said, like kissing a 
bunch of violets—one mass of unpleasant- 
ness, soreness, and pain. 

Wearily she moved her head from side to 
side, evidently not knowing where to lay it 
for ease, talking to herself between whiles 
in a helpless, patient way, “Oh, the long, 
long night !—Oh, I wish it was morning !— 
Nurse! nurse! Isn’t there any body to give 
me a drink of water ?” 

Then I hesitated no more. Ignorant as I 
was, and half stupid with misery besides, I 
managed to lift her up in the bed, and hold 
the glass to her lips with a perfectly steady 
hand, afterward re-arranging her pillows, 
and making her, she said, “so comfortable.” 
This I did not once, but several times. Yet 
she never found me out. She said, “ Thank 
you, nurse,” and seemed a little surprised at 
not being answered ; but that wasall. Sick- 








ness was too heavy upon her to take much 
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notice of any thing. And then the nurs- | 
ing she had had was mere mechanical doing | 
of what was necessary, not caressingly, not | 
what a daughter's would have been. Poor | 
darling! as she lay back again in her pa- 
tient darkness, not seeming even to expect 
any thing—not one soothing word or touch | 
-her poor hands folded themselves in the | 
same meek resignation. | 

“Pray go to your bed, nurse. I will try 
to go to sleep again.” 

I kept silence. It was for her sake, and [| 
did it; but it was one of the hardest things | 
| ever had to do in all my life. Until morn- | 
ing I sat beside my mother, she utterly un- 
conscious of my presence, and I thinking of | 
nothing and nobody but her. 

Yes; it was so. The sight of her poor) 
face blotted out entirely every other face— | 
even his. This was the real life—the dream- | \% 
life was gone. As I sat there, quite quiet | 
now, not even crying silently, as at first L 
had done, all I said to myself was that vow 
which another girl made, not to her own 
mother, only her mother-in-law, “God do so 


to me, and more also, if aught but death part | known much in my lifetime. 


thee and me.” 
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The nurse followed her, a little vexed per- 
haps ; but they both recovered themselves in 
time, and allowed me to take my place be- 
side my mother without much opposition. 
Truly I was, as they said, “a young, igno- 
rant, helpless thing,” but they saw I tried 
to do my best, and it was my right to 
do it. 

So I did it, making a few mistakes, no 
doubt, out of utter inexperience ; but out 
of carelessness, never. My whole mind was 
set upon one thing—how I could best take 
care of my mother. Of those words which, 
when uttered, had shot through me with 
such a sense of joy, Take care of yourself,” 
| I never once thought again, or of him who 
had said them. For the first time in my 
life I learned the utter absorption of a sick- 
room—how every thing seems to centre 
within its four narrow walls, and every thing 
in the world without seems to fade away and 
grow dim in the distance. No fear of my 
forgetting my mother now. 

It was very painful sick-nursing, the most 
painful, I think, I ever knew, and I have 
The mere 
physical occupation of it put out every oth- 


I think I could have restrained myself, and | er thought, leaving no single minute for ei- 


managed so cleverly that for hours my moth-| ther hopes or fears. To keep stolidly on, 

er might never have found me out, had not | doing every thing that could be done, day 
Mrs. Golding suddenly entered the room with | by day, and hour by hour—that was all. 
a flash of daylight, waking up the nurse, and | As for dread of infection, or anxiety as to 
coming face to face with me as I sat keep- what would happen next, to her or to me, I 


ing watch in her stead. 

“Bless my soul! you here? Go away di- 
rectly.” 

I said in a whisper, but with a resolution 
she could not mistake, “I shall not go away. 
I have been here half the night. No one | 
shall nurse my mother but me.” 

Sick people often take things much more 
quietly than we expect. All things come 
alike to them; they are surprised at noth- | 
ing. My mother only said— 

“ Mrs. Golding, who is it that you want to 


send away? Who says she has been sitting | 


with me half the night ? Was it my child ?” 


“Yes, mother darling, and you'll let me | 


stay? Ill be such a good nurse—and, I’ll 
never go to sleep at all.” 

She laughed, a little, low, contented laugh, 
and put out her hand; then suddenly seem- 
ed to recollect herself, and drew it back. 

“You ought not to have come—I told you 
not to come.” 

“Tt is too late now, for I have been here, 
as I said, half the night; and didn’t I make 
you comfortable ?” 

“Oh, so comfortable! 
am to have my child!” 

This was all she said, or I. 
talk much under such circumstances. 


|do not remember even thinking of these 
| things. Except that it was just her and 
| me, my mother and I, as heretofore, shut up 
| together in that one room, with the eye of 
| God looking upon us—we uncertain what 
it would be His will to do, whether, in any 
way, either by taking her and leaving me, 
or healing her and smiting me—lI deserved 
| it! oh, how intensely I sometimes felt that 
I deserved it !—He would part mother and 
| | child. 
| He did it not. She slowly recovered, and 
by one of those mysterious chances which 
| now and then occur with small-pox, I, though 
running every danger of it, never took the 
disease. They all watched me—I could see 
how they watched me, with a kind of anx- 
|ious pity that I never felt for myself; but 
day after day went by, and still I kept per- 
fectly well, able for all that I had to do, 
never once breaking down either in body or 
mind. My mother sometimes followed me 
| about the room with a tender content in her 
| eyes. 
| “Tused to wonder what sort of woman my 





Oh, how glad I | child would grow up—now I know.” 


We had “turned the tables,” she and I; 


People do not | she was weak, I strong. Naturally, illness 
Even | made her a little restless and querulous; I 
Mrs. Golding forbore to blame or scold, but | | was always calm. 


In fact, as I told her, 


stood with the tea-cup in her hand until a laughing, once, she was the baby, and I the 


large tear dropped into it. 
it up to me, and disappeared. 


Then she gave | 


old woman. Yes; that was the greatest 
| change in me—I began to feel so very old. 
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OOUSIN CONRAD PUT HIS HAND A MOMENT LIGHTLY ON MY SHOULDER.—[SEE PAGE 254.] 


That did not matter: Heaven had pre-| young; when she rose up from her sick-bed, 
served my mother, and me too, though I had | she was almost an elderly woman. 
taken my life in my hand to save or lose. Still, this also did not matter. People do 
It was saved. I was kept to fight on and | not love their mothers as knights their ladye- 
labor on all these years, and at last, I sup- | loves, or husbands their wives, for the sake 
pose, to be laid in my coffin with the same | of their-youth and beauty; though I have 
face which, even to this day, those who love | known of chivalric devotion to a very plain 
me are pleased to call beautiful. woman, and tender love to a wife both fee- 

Butmy mother’s face was changed; though | ble and old. When I got my mother once 
she recovered, and when she really began to | more down stairs, and had her in my arms 
mend, more rapidly than any one expected, | safe and sound, warm and alive, I think no 
still the disease left its mark upon her soft | lover ever wept over his mistress more pas- 
cheeks, her pretty neck and throat, round | | Sionate, more joyful tears. Her poor faded 
which, when I was quite a big girl, my sleepy face counted for nothing. Only to think, as 
hand loved to creep in babyish fashion. The | I say, that she was safe and alive !—that I 
expression of her dear face could not alter, | had fought for her with Death, and beaten 
but her complexion, once fresh as a child’s, him—that is,God had given me the victory. 
totally faded. When I left her—that day | For I was so young still, so full of life: I 
she stood at the door, and watched the car- could not accept death, as we afterward learn 
riage drive away—she had still looked | to do,as coming also from God’s hand. The 
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first day that my mother came down stairs, I 
sang my jubilate all over the house, and ran 
about, half laughing, half crying like a child. 

Only for one day. Then began the weary 
time of convalescence, sometimes better, 
sometimes worse—the reaction of the house- 
hold from the excitement of a dangerous ill- 
ness, which is always trying, and apt to leave 
folks rather cross. Besides, there were all 
the purifications to begin at once, with us 
still in the house. Poor Mrs. Golding! she 
was very good, more especially when we 
considered she had lost through us her 
summer lodgers; for it was now June. Yet 
for them to come in was as impracticable as 
for my mother and me to turn out. 

“We must make it up to her in some 
way,” said my mother, with a sigh, beginning 
already to trouble herself with domestic and 
financial anxieties, until she saw that I would 
not allow it. I threatened her, if she still 
persisted in considering me a child, incapa- 
ble of managing any thing, that I would take 
the law into my own hands, and treat her 
like a captive princess; bound in silken 
chains, but firmly bound. At which she 
laughed and said I was “growing clever,” 
besides tyrannical. But I think when Mrs. 
Golding assured her I really had some sense, 
and was managing matters almost as well 
as she herself could, my mother was rather 
proud than otherwise. 

Other things she also, from the feebleness 
of illness, seemed to have let slip entirely. 
She scarcely made a single inquiry about my 
grandfather, or any of them in Bath. This 
was well, since it might have hurt her to 
find out—as I accidentally did—that none 
of them had sent to inquire, not even to the 
garden gate. But perhaps, on every account, 
this was best. And yet I could not choose 
but think it rather strange. 

Gradually we passed out of the mysteri- 
ous unnatural half life of the sick-room into 
the full clear daylight of common existence. 
Then we found out what two changed creat- 
ures we were in many respects, but still, 
ever and always, my mother and I. 

We were sitting together in the parlor, 
that is, I was sitting, busy at work, and she 
lying idle, as was our way now. I had 
taken very much to my needle—the girl’s 
dislike, the woman’s consolation. The doc- 
tor had just been and said our invalid was 
much better—quite able to see any body, 
only people were afraid of infection still; 
and besides there was nobody to come. But 
he said half the village had inquired for us, 
and to one person in particular he had had 
to give, or send, a bulletin every day. 

Only after the doctor had gone there dart- 
ed into my mind the possibility as to who 
that person was. To let go of one’s friends 
is one thing, but to be forced to feel that 
they have let you go, in an unkind way, and 
that you can not think quite so well of them 
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as you used to do, is another and a much 
harder trial. As I said my prayers that 
night, I added, earnestly, “ Thank God !”— 
For what, He knew. 

But neither that day nor the next did I 
let my mind wander one minute from my 
darling mother, given back to me from the 
very jaws of the grave. Oh, what a girl 
can be to a mother—a grown-up girl who 
is gaining the sense and usefulness of wom- 
anhood! And oh, what a mother is to a 
daughter, who now learns fully to feel her 
value, and gives her all the devotion of a 
lover, and all the duty of a child! More 
especially if no duty is exacted, My mother 
and I never even mentioned the word. But 
I loved her—God knows how I loved her— 
even then and through it all. 

My needle-work done, I took to balancing 
our weekly accounts, which cost me as much 
trouble as if I had been Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and when they were done, began 
to tell my mother of a good suggestion of 
Mrs. Golding’s—that we should go to some 
sea-side lodging she knew of for a week or 
two, while she got the rooms cleaned and 
repapered; then we could come back and 
remain here the whole summer. 

“She does not want to part with us; she 
has grown so fond of you, mother.” 

“But she will want more rent, and how 
can we pay ?” 

“T can pay!” said I, with pride. “I could 
not tell you till now, darling, but the doctor 
wants me to teach his children as soon as 
ever we are out of quarantine. He says, 
politely, such a good nurse will make a good 
governess, which does not follow. But Pll 
try. Do you consent ?” 

She sighed. She too might have had oth- 
er dreams; but they had passed away like 
mine. She accepted the fact that I must be 
a governess, after all. 

We kissed one another, and then, to pre- 
vent her dwelling on the subject, I began 
the innocent caressing nonsense which one 
gets into the habit of during sickness, when 
the patient’s mind is too feeble, and the 
nurse’s too full, to take in aught beyond the 
small interests close at hand. We were silly 
enough, no doubt, but happy—when I heard 
a step come up the garden, a step I knew. 

My first thought—I can not well tell what 
it was; my second, that we were still an in- 
fected household. 

“Stop him!” cried I, starting up and run- 
ning to the door. “Somebody must stop 
him. Mrs. Golding, tell that gentleman he 
is not to come in.” 

“Why not?” And I saw him stand there, 
with his kind, smiling face. “ Why not, 
Cousin Elma?’ 

“Because it is not safe—we are in quar- 
antine still, you know.” 

“ Of course I know—that and every thing 
else. But I have taken all precautions. 
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Your doctor and I are the best of friends. | 
He sent me here. Mrs. Picardy, may I come 
in ?” 

“Certainly,” she answered, looking quite 
pleased; so without more ado he entered. 
Though he took no notice, I perceived that 
he saw the change in her—saw it and was 
very sorry, both for her and me. Appropri- 


ating my chair, he sat down beside her and | 


began talking to her, giving small attention 
to me, beyond a nod and smile. But that 
was enough; it felt like windows opened 
and sunshine coming into a long-shut-up 
room. 

“General Picardy sends all sorts of kind | 
messages to you. He left Bath almost di- 
rectly after your daughter went. He said | 
he could not bear the dullness of the house. | 
But I have kept him almost daily informed | 
of you both.” 

“Then we were not fersaken by you all,” 
said my mother, gently, by which I guessed 


she had thought more of the matter than I | 


supposed. 


Cousin Conrad shook his head gayly. | 


“Elma, tell your mother she does not quite 
know us yet—not so well as you do.” 


| Without any apologies, but telling us as 
naturally as if we belonged to him, he ex- 
| plained that the hill-station to which he 
had been ordered was so healthy that the 
doctor said he would be as well there as in 
England, perhaps better. Two or three 
years might re-establish his strength en- 
| tirely. 

“And I should be thankful for that. 
Though when I first came home I did not 
;much care. At five-and-twenty even, I 
thought my life was done.” 

“Mine is not, even at seven-and-forty,” 
| said my mother, ‘smiling. 

“But then you‘have your child.” 

“ Ay, I have my child.” 
My mother looked at me—such a look! 
As I knelt beside her sofa, laughing, yet 
within an inch of crying, Cousin Conrad 
leaned over us and touched my hand. I 
felt all the blood rush into my face, and my 
mother saw it. 

He staid but a minute or two longer; I 
| let him out at the gate, and listened to the 
clatter of his horse’s hoofs up the village, 
| then came back into the parlor at once. 

My mother lay quite still, looking straight 


She looked up quickly, this dear mother | before her. In her eyes was a curious ex- 
of mine, first at him and then at me; but} pression—not exactly sad, but pensive, as if 
there was nothing to see. In him, of course, | her mind had wandered far away, and a let- 
nothing; in me— But I had learned to | ter which Cousin Conrad had just given her, 
accept his kindness as he meant it, the | saying it was from the General, and he hoped 
frank familiar friendship which implied | would please her as it had pleased the send- 
nothing more. I answered Cousin Conrad | er, lay untouched on her lap. 
as I would have answered any other friend; ‘Shall I open it?’ said I, glad to say and 
whom I warmly liked and respected, and in | do something. 
whom I entirely believed. It was a very kind letter, signed by him 

Then I took my sewing again, and left | with his feeble, shaky signature, though the 
him to his chat with my mother, which she | body of it was in another handwriting, one 
evidently enjoyed. He had come to see her | which we both recognized. And it inclosed 
so often while I was in Bath that they were a hundred-pound note, begging our accept- 
better friends than I knew. My only won- | , ance of the “ trifle,” to defray the expenses 
der was that all this long time she had nev- | | of her illness “until I can make permanent 
er praised him—scarcely spoken of him to| provision for my daughter-in-law and her 
me at all. | child.” 

He took tea with us, and we were very| “ Your child, you see, mother. He puts us 
happy in his company; so happy that I al-| both together, he does not want to take me 
most forgot to be afraid for him. At last | from you now; and if he did, ever so much, 
I thankfully heard him tell my mother that | I would not go. I will never leave you 
he had had small-pox very severely as a boy, | again—never, darling mother!” 
and since then had gone in the way of it | She smiled, but not a word said she—not 
many times with perfect impunity. | a single word. 

“Not that I should ever run useless risks| I had expected she would say something 
—one’s self is not the only person to think | of our visitor and his visit, but she did not, 
of; and before I go home I mean to change | until just as we were going to bed, when she 
my clothes and do a deal of fumigation. | asked me to give her my grandfather’s let- 
You need not have the slightest uneasiness | ter, as she would like to read it over again. 
about me, Mrs. Picardy. Imaycomeagain?”| “It is very kind of him; but I suppose 

“We shall be very happy to see you.” =| Major Picardy, who seems almost like a son 

There was a little stiffness in my mother’s | to him, is at the root of it all.” 
manner, but she looked at him as if she| ‘I suppose so.” 
liked him. I knew her face so well. “He too is very kind. Indeed, I never 

“Not that I shall burden you with many | met any man who seemed to me so thorough- 
visits, as I am still going to India, though ly good, so entirely unselfish, reliable, and 


not just yet. Would you like to hear how \* true. No one could know him without lov- 
things are settled ?” i ing him.” 
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smiling, half-pensive look. From that mo- 


ment I was quite certain that my mother | seen in any man, except one. 


had found out all. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


ALL my life I have been the recipient of 
countless love-stories, the confidante both of 
young men and maidens, and I always found 
the benefit of that sage proverb, “‘ Least said, 
soonest mended.” On my side certainly, be- 
cause many a silly fancy is fanned into a 
misplaced love by talking it over with a 
foolish sympathizer; on theirs, because I 
have generally found that those who felt the 
most said the least. Happiness is sometimes 
loquacious; but to pain—and there is so 
much pain always mixed up in love affairs 
—the safest and best panacea is silence. 

My mother and I were silent to one an- 
other, perfectly silent, though we must have 
read one another’s hearts as clear as a book, 
day by day; still, neither spoke. What was 
there to speak about? He had never said 
a word to me that all the world might not 
hear, and I—I would not think of myself or 
of my future. Indeed, I seemed to have no 
future at all after the 18th of September, the 
day on which the ship was to sail from 
Southampton. 

Between now and then our life was full | 


She looked at me, a keen, steady, half-| very much. She told me once there was in 


| him a charm of manner that she had never 
“Only,” she 
added, “in nothing else does he at all resem- 
ble your father.” 

Though she said this with a sigh, it was 
not a sigh of pain. She was in no way un- 
| happy, I think—quite the contrary—only a 
| little meditative and grave, but that chiefly 
| when we were alone. When Cousin Conrad 
| came she received him warmly, and exerted 

herself to make all things as pleasant to him 
| as possible ; the more so because sometimes 
| I was hardly able to speak a word. 
| What long still Sunday afternoons we used 
| to spend, all three together, in our little par- 
lor! What twilight walks we had across 
|the Tyning and over the fields! Cousin 
Conrad always gave my mother his arm, and 
I followed after, watching the two, and no- 
ticing his exceeding tenderness over her; 
but I was not jealous of him—not at all. 
| At first I could see she was a little nervous 
in his company, inclined to be irritable, and 
| quick to mark any little peculiarities he 
had—and he had a few; but she never crit- 
icised him, only watched him; and gradual- 
ly I could perceive that she grew satisfied, 
| and neither criticised nor watched him any 
| more. 
I had leisure to observe and think over 
| these two, because I dared not think for a 
moment of myself—how it would be with 
me when he ceased to come, when we missed 





enough, even though outside it was as quiet | him out of our life, and the seas rolled be- 
and lonely as before I went to Bath, except | tween us, and his familiar presence was only 
for one friend who came to see us now and | a remembrance and a dream. Many a time 
then, like any ordinary friend, to whom our | when I could not sleep of nights—when all 
interests were dear, as his to us. He came | these things came upon me in such a tide 
generally on a Sunday, being so occupied that I could have wrung my hands and 
during the week, and he used to call us his | screamed, or got up and paced the room in 
“Sunday rest,” saying that when he was | the darkness, like a wild creature in its cage, 
abroad he would try to console himself for | only for fear of disturbing my mother—she 
the loss of it by writing regularly ‘“ Domin- 


ical letters.” 
He was very cheerful about his departure, 
and very certain as to his return, which he 


would put out her hand and feel for me, 
“ Child, are you wide awake still?” and take 
me silently into her arms. 

Her tenderness over me in those last weeks 


meant to be, at the latest, within four years. |—those last days—I can not describe, but 


“Elma will then be one-and-twenty, and 
you not quite a septuagenarian, Mrs. Picar- 
dy, and the General will be only seventy- 


fowend never ceased to remember. She kept 
| me constantly employed: in fact, I was nerv- 
| ously eager after work, though I often left 


five. As I told him the other day, when he | it half finished. But, whatever I did or left 
spoke of my being one day master at Broad- undone, she never blamed me. She treated 
lands, it is likely to be a good many years | me a little like a sick child, but without 
yet before that time arrives.” telling me I was ill. For I was ill—sick 

But he would be master there some time, | unto death at times with misery, with bit- 
as of course he and we both knew. Occa-/| ter, bitter humiliation—and then by fits un- 
sionally we all took a dip into the far-away | utterably happy; but of the happiness or 


future, planning what he was to do with his | 
wealth and influence—schemes all for oth- 
ers, none for himself. Not a thought of lux- 
ury, or ease, or worldly position, only how he 
should best use all the good things that might 
fall to him so as to do the widest good. 
How proud I was of him, and am still! 
My mother, I could see, enjoyed his society 





the misery we neither of us spoke at all. 

Only once I remember her telling me, as 
if by accident, the history of a friend of 
hers, a girl no older than myself, who, when 
one day coming into a room, saw a face 
which she had never seen before, yet from 
that moment she loved it—loved it in one 
way or other all her life. 
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“And he deserved her love; he was a no- | 
ble and good man,” said my mother. 

“Did she marry him ?” 

“No.” 

We were silent a little, and then my moth- | 
er continued, sewing busily as she spoke: 
“The world might say it was a rather sad 
story, but I do not. I never blamed her; I 
scarcely even pitied her. Love comes to us, | 
as all other things come, by the will of God; 
but whether it does good or harm depends, | 
also like other things apparently, upon our | 
own will. There are such things as broken 
hearts and blighted lives, but these are gen- 
erally feeble hearts and selfish lives. The 
really noble, of men or women, are those who 
have strength to love, and strength also to 
endure.” 

I said nothing, but I never forgot those 
healing words; and often, when most in- 
clined to despisc myself, it was balm to my 
heart to know that, reading it, as I was quite | 
sure she did, my mother did not despise me ; | 
and so I made up my mind, as she had said, 
to “endure.” 

What she must have endured for me and | 
through me—often, alas! from me, for I was 
very irritable at times—no tongue can tell. 
Mothers only, I think, can understand how | 
vicarious suffering is sometimes the sharpest | 
of all. During those days I used to pity | 
myself; now, looking back upon them, I | 
pity my mother. Yet I have no recollection | 
of her ever changing from that sweet moth- 
erly calmness which was the only thing that 
soothed my pain. 

Her pain, the anguish of seeing herself no 
longer able to make the entire happiness of 
her child, of watching the power slip out 
of her hands, and for a while perhaps feel- 
ing, with unutterable bitterness, a vague 
dread that the love is slipping away too— 
of this I never once thought then; I did aft- 
erward, 

Well, somehow or other, the time went by 
and brought us to the last week, the last 
day, which Cousin Conrad asked if he might 
spend with us, both because “ we were the 
dearest friends he had,” and because he had 
a somowhat important message to bring 
from my grandfather, with whom he had 
been staying at Broadlands. 

“And a charming place it is,” he wrote, 
“and avery well managed estate too, though 
it is in Ireland.” It was always a pet joke 
of his against my mother that she disliked 
every thing Irish, and distrusted him be- 
cause he was just a little bit of an Irishman. 
She used to laugh, saying it was quite true 
he had all the Irish virtues, the warm, gen- 
erous heart, the gay spirits, the quick sym- 
pathy, the sweet courtesy which wou!d al- 
ways/rather say a kind thing than an un- 
kind one. As for his Irish faults, she de- 
clined to pass judgment upon them. Time 
would show. “Ah, yes,” he would some- 





times answer gravely, “if Heaven grants 
me time.” 

But these passing sadnesses of his I never 
noticed much; the mere sight of him was 
enough to make any one glad ; and when he 


| came, even though it was his last time of 


coming, and I knew it, the joy of seeing him 
after a week’s absence was as great as if he 
had been absent a year, and we had all 
three forgotten that he was ever to leave us 
again. 

He and my mother fell at once to talk- 


| ing, discussing the proposition of which my 


grandfather had made him the bearer. This 
was that she and I should come at once to 


| live at Broadlands, not, as I at first feared, 


in the characters of Miss Picardy and Miss 
Picardy’s mother, but that she should take 


| her position as his son’s widow and the mis- 


tress of his house so long as the General 


| lived. 


“That may be many years or few,” said 
Cousin Conrad, “and after his death he prom- 
ises nothing; but,” with a smile, “I think 
you need not be afraid.” 

And then he went on to explain that it 
was my grandfather’s wish to spend half the 
year at Broadlands and the other half in 
Dublin or London, according as was conven- 
ient, especially with reference to me and the 
completion of my education, so as to fit me 
for whatever position in society I might be 
called upon to fill. 

‘Not that she is ill educated, or unaccom- 
plished. We know what she is, do we not, 
Mrs. Picardy? Still her grandfather wish- 
es her to be quite perfect, doubtless with: 
the idea that she shall one day be—”’ He 
stopped. ‘I have no right to say any more, 
for I know nothing of the General’s inten- 
tions. All I entreat is—accept his kindness. 
It will prove a blessing to himself and to you 
also. Elma rich will be a much more useful 
woman than Elma poor. This, whether she 
marries or not. If she should marry, and I 
hope she will one day—” 

Here my mother looked up sharply. There 
was in her face a slight shade of annoyance, 
even displeasure; but it met his, so sad, so 
calm, so resolute, and passed away. She said 
nothing, only sighed. 

“Forgive my referring to this subject, 
Mrs. Picardy; but it is one upon which the 
General feels very strongly ; indeed, he bade 
me speak of it, both to relieve your mind and 
your daughter’s. There was once a gentle- 
man, a Sir Thomas Appleton—Elma may 
have told you about him.” 

No. Elma had not. I felt I was expect- 
ed to speak; so I said, with a strange com- 
posure, and yet not strange, for it seemed as 
if I were past feeling any thing now, “that 
I had not thought it worth while to trouble 
my mother with my trouble about Sir Thom- 
as Appleton.” 

“Trouble is an odd word for a young lady 
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to use when a young man falls in love with 
her,” said Cousin Conrad, smiling; “‘ but she 
really was very miserable. She looked the 
picture of despair for days. Never mind! as 
Mercutio says, ‘Men have died and worms 
have eaten them, but not ‘or love.’ Sir 
Thomas is not dead yet--not" likely to die. 
And your grandfather bade me assure you, 
Elma, that if half a dozen Sir Thomases 
should appear, he will not urge you to mar- 
ry one of them unless you choose.” 

“That is right,” said my mother, “and 
Elma was quite right too. If she does not 
love a man, she must never marry him, how- 
ever her friends might wish it. She will 
not be unhappy even if she never marries at 
all. My dear child!” 

“Yes, you say truly,” answered Cousin 
Conrad, after a long pause, “and truly, also, 
you call her a ‘child’ Therefore, as I told 
the General, before she marries, or is even 
engaged, she ought to have plenty of oppor- 
tunity of seeing all kinds of men—good men 
—and of choosing deliberately, when she 
does choose, so that she may never regret it 
afterward. Sometimes in their twenties 
girls feel differently from what they do in 
their teens, and if after being bound they 
wake up and wish themselves free again— 
God forbid such a misfortune should happen 
to her.” 

“Tt never will, I think,” said my mother. 

“Tt never must,” said Cousin Conrad, de- 
cisively. “We will guard against the re- 
motest chance of such a thing. She shall 
be left quite free; her mother will be con- 
stantly beside her; she will have every op- 
portunity of choice; and when she does 
choose, among the many who are sure to 


love her, she will do it with her eyes open. | 


You understand me, do you not—you at 
least ?” added he, very earnestly. 

“T think I do.” 

“And you forgive me? Remember, I am 
going away.” 

“T doremember. I am not likely ever to 
forget,” replied my mother, visibly affected, 
and offering him her hand. He clasped it 
warmly, and turned away, not saying another 
word. 

For me, I sat apart, thinking not much of 
what either of them said or did, though 


afterward I recalled it all: thinking, in-| 


deed, very little about any thing beyond the 
one fact—that he was going away, that after 
this day I should see him no more for days 
and weeks and months and years. 

I sat apart, taking no share in the conver- 
sation, only watching him by stealth—him 
to whom I was nothing at all, and he noth- 
ing to me, except just my cousin Conrad. 
Yet then, ay, and at any time in my life, I 


could have died for him! said not a word, | 


but just quietly died! I sat, trying to lay 
up in my heart every trick of his manner, 


store-house to live upon during the dark fam- 
ine days that were coming. 

“Well, then, that business is settled,” said 
he, with a sigh of relief. “You will go to 
Broadlands as soon as you can-—perhaps 
even next week ;” and he proceeded to give 

|minute directions for our journey, saying it 
| would be a comfort to him to know that all 
| was arranged as easily as possible, and he 
| would think of us safe in my grandfather’s 
; beautiful home, while he was tossing on the 
| Bay of Biscay. He could not hear of us for 
|many months. There was no overland route 
| to India then. 

“But Ican wait. I have learned to wait, 
| and yet it sometimes seems a little hard, at 
| thirty-six years old. But it is right, it is 
| right,” he added, half to himself. Years after 
| how thankful I was to remember his words! 
| Then, rising, he suggested that we should 
| sit talking no longer; but all three go out 
|together into the pleasant afternoon sun- 
| shine and “ enjoy ourselves.” 

“Enjoy” seemed a strange word to use, 
and yet it was a true one. When friends 
are all at peace together, with entire trust 
and content in one another, there is no bit- 
terness even in the midst of parting pain. 
And such was his sweet nature, and the in- 
fluence it had upon those about him, that 
this fact was especially remarkable. Ihave 
now not a single recollection of that day 
| which is not pleasant as well as dear. 

We spent part of it at a place where my 
| mother and I had often talked of going, the 
| abbey which we had started to see that aft- 
/ernoon when the bleak wind made me re- 
solve to buy her a Paisley shawl. As we 
again crossed the Tyning, I overheard her 
telling Cousin Conrad the whole story. 

“ Just like her—just like Elma!” said he, 
turning round to look at me, and then told 
how, on his side, he remembered the Gener- 
al’s calling him into his room to write a let- 
ter concerning the possible granddaughter 
which he thought he had found. 

“Tt is strange upon what small chances 
great things seem to hang. We go on and 
on, year after year, and nothing happens, 
and we think nothing ever will happen; 
and then suddenly turning a corner, we 
|come upon our destiny. Is it not so, Mrs. 
Picardy ?” 

I do not remember what my mother an- 
swered, or if she answered at all. She was 
exceedingly kind, even tender to him; but 
she was also exceedingly grave. 

Thus we wandered on till we reached the 
old abbey—a mere ruin, and little cared for 
by the owners of the house in whose grounds 
it stood. The refectory was used as a wood- 
shed, the chapel as a stable, and above it, 
ascended by a broken stair, were two large 
|rooms, still in good preservation, said to 
| have been the monks’ library and their dove- 








every line of his face, as a sort of memorial | cot. 
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“You can still see the holes in the stone | - once ook: up to and take care of, cherish 
walls, I am told, where the pigeons built | and adore! 







How we could have spent our 


“Go up and | lives together, have passed through poverty 


look at the m, if you like, you two; I will | if need be, and risen joyfully to prosperity, 


rest here. 


She sat down on a heap of hay, and we} decline, always together! 


went on without her. Only once she called | 


still together! have shared our prime and our 
Instead of this— 


No! What am I that 


Silence, my heart! 


after us that the stair was dangerous, and | I should fight against God? It was His will. 


he must take care of “ the child.” 
“Ah, yes!” he said, with such a smile! 
made me quite cheerful, and we began ex- 


| 


| 


| With Him there are no such words as “might 


It | | have been.” 


One thing I remember vividly—that as we 


amining every thing and discussing every | stood there, looking out, Cousin Conrad put 


thing quite after the old way. 
rested a while, and stood looking out through 
the narrow slits of windows on to the pleas- 
ant country beyond. 

“What a comfortable life those old monks 
must have made for themselves! And how 
curious it must have been, as they sat poring 
over their manuscript-writing or illumina- 
ting in this very room, to hear close by the 
innocent little pigeons cooing in their nests ! 
I wonder if they ever thought that the poor 
little birds were, in some things, happier far 
than they.” 

“How ?” said I, and then instinctively 
guessed, and wished I had not said it. 

“Very jolly old fellows, though, they must 
have been, with a great idea of making them- 
selves comfortable. See, Elma, that must be 
the remains of their orchard—these gnarled 
apple-trees, so very old, yet trying to bear a 
few apples still; and there are their fish- 
ponds—undoubtedly you always find fish- 
ponds near monasteries ; and look, what a 
splendid avenue of walnut-trees! No doubt 
they had all the good things of this life ; 
except one, the best thing of all—home; a 
married home.” 

It was only a word—but oh, the tone in 
which he said it! he who, he once told me, 
had never had a home in all his life. Did 
he regret it? Was he, as I always fancied 
when he looked sad—was he thinking of 
Agnes? Only Agnes? 

I was not clever, and I was very young; 
but I believe, even then, ifany one had want- 
ed it, I could have learned how to make a 
home, a real home, as only a loving woman 
can. Not a wealthy home, maybe, and one 
that might have had its fair proportion of 
cares and anxieties; but I would have strug- 
gled through them all. I would not have 
been afraid of any thing. I would have 
fought with and conquered, please God, all 
remediable evils; and those I could not con- 
quer I would have sat down and endured 
without complaining. No one need have 
been afraid that I had not strength enough 
to bear my own burden, perhaps the burden 
of two. Nay, it would have made me hap- 
pier. I never wished to have an easy life; 
only a life with love in it—love and trust. 
Oh, how happy I could have been, however 
difficult my lot, if only I had had some one 
always beside me, some one whom I could 


Then we | 








his hand a moment lightly on my shoulder. 

“Keep as you are a minute. Sometimes 
as you stand thus, with your profile turned 
away, you look so very like her—so like Ag- 
nes—that I could fancy it was she herself 
come back again, young as ever, while I have 
grown quite old. Yes, compared with you, 
Elma, I am quite old.” 

I said nothing. IfI had said any thing— 
if I could have told him that those we love 
to us never seem old, that, even had it been 
as he said, he with his gray hair was more 
to me, and would be down to the most help- 
less old age, than all the young men in the 
world! But how could I have said it? And 
if I had, it would have made no difference. 
Years afterward I recalled his look—firm and 
sweet, never wavering in a purpose which 
he thought right. No; nothing would have 
made any difference. 

We staid a few minutes longer, and then 
came back, he helping me tenderly down the 
broken stairs, to my mother’s side. She gave 
a start, and a sudden, eager, anxious look at 
us both; but when Cousin Conrad said, in 
his usual voice, that it was time for us to go 
home, she looked down again and—sighed. 

We went home, rather silently now, and 
took a hasty tea, for he had to be back in 
Bath by a certain hour, and, besides, the 
mists were gathering, and my mother urged 
him to avoid the risk of a cold night ride. 

“We must say good-by at last, and per- 
haps it is best after all to say it quickly,” I 
heard her tell him, in an under-tone. Her 
voice trembled, the tears stood in her eyes. 
For me, I never stirred or wept. I was as 
still as a stone. 

“You are right,” answered he, rising. 
“ Good-by, and God bless you. That is all 
one needs to say.” Taking her hand, he 
kissed it. Then glancing at me, he asked 
her—my mother only—“ May I?” 

She bent her head in assent. Crossing 
the room, he came and kissed me, once on 
my forehead, and once—oh, thank God! just 
that once!—on my mouth. Where I keep 
it—that kiss of his—till I can give it back 
to him in Paradise. 

For in this world I never saw my cousin 
Conrad more. 
* * * * * * 

We had a very happy three years—my 
mother and I—as happy as we had ever 
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known. For after Cousin Conrad’s depart- | asked me not a single question as to the why 
ure we seemed to close up together—she andI | and the wherefore, though, one after anoth- 
—in one another’s loving arms ; understand- er, I persistently refused them all. 
ing one another thoroughly, though still, as “When she is one-and-twenty, my dear, 
ever, we did not speak one word about him we may hope she will decide. By then she 
that all the world might not have heard. will have time to know her own mind. 
Outwardly, our life was wholly free from | Conrad said so, and Conrad is always right.” 
care. We had as much of each other’s so- Thus said my grandfather to my mother, 
ciety, or nearly as much, as we had ever had, | and they both smiled at one another: they 
with the cares of poverty entirely removed. | were the best of friends now, and so they 
My grandfather proved as good as his word, remained to the last. 
and all that Cousin Conrad had said of him The last came sooner than any of us had 
he justified to the full. He received my thought— for Cousin Conrad’s prophecies 
mother with cordial welcome, and treated were not realized. When we had had only 
her from first to last with unfailing respect three years in which to make him happy— 
and consideration. She had every luxury and I know we did make him happy—my 
that I could desire for her, and she needed dear grandfather died ; suddenly, painlessly, 
luxuries, for after her illness she was never without even having had time to bid us 
her strong, active self again. But she was | good-by. It was a great shock, and we 
her dear self always—the sweetest, bright- mourned for him as if we had loved him all 
est little mother in all the world. our lives. Ay, even though, to the great 
To the world itself, however, we were two surprise of our affectionate friends—a large 
very grand people—Mrs. and Miss Picardy | circle now—he left us only a small annuity 
of Broadlands. At which we often laughed |—the rest of his fortune going, as the will 
between ourselves, knowing that we were iu | proved he had always meant it to go, to 
reality exactly the same as in our shut-up | Cousin Conrad. I was so glad! 
poverty days—just “my mother and I.” | Cousin Conrad was now obliged to come 
Cousin Conrad’s letters were our great en- | home. We had only one line from him, when 
joyment. He never missed a single mail. | he got the sad news, begging my mother to 
Generally he wrote to her, with a little note remain mistress at Broadlands until he ar- 
inside for me, inquiring about my studies | rived there, and adding that, if it did not 
and amusements, and telling me of his own, | trouble us very much, he should be grateful 
though of himself personally he said very | could we manage to meet him at Southamp- 
little. Whether he were well or ill, happy | ton, he being “rather an invalid.” 
or miserable, we could guess only by indirect | So we went. I need not say any thing 
evidence. But one thing was clear enough | about the journey. When it ended, my 
—his intense longing to be at home. | mother, just at the last minute, proposed 
“Not a day shall I wait,” he said in a let- | that I should remain in the carriage, at the 
ter to my grandfather—“ not a single day dock gates, while she went forward to the 
after the term of absence I have prescribed | ship’s side, where we could dimly perceive 
te myself is ended.” And my grandfather | a crowd disembarking. 
coughed, saying, mysteriously, “ that Conrad | They disembarked. I saw them land in 
always had his crotchets; he hoped this | happy groups, with equally happy friends 
would be the last of them; it was not so | to greet them, laughing and crying and kiss- 
very long to look forward.” |ing one another. They all came home, safe 
Did I look forward? Had I any dreams | and sound, <’| but one—my one. Deep in 
of a possible future? I can not tell. My | the Red Sea, where the busy ships sail over 
life was so full and busy—my mother seem- | him, and the warm waves rock him in his 
ed obstinately determined to keep it busy— | sleep, they had left him—as much as could 
that I had little time for dreams. | die of — Cousin _— 
She took me out into society, and I think * * 
both she and my grandfather enjoyed socie-| He had aie of the fatal family disease 
ty’s receiving me well. I believe I made which he knew he was doomed to, though 
what is called a “sensation” in both Dublin | the warm climate of the East and the pure 
and London. I was even presented at air of the hills kept it dormant for a long 
court, and the young Queen said a kind time. Butsome accidental exposure brought 
word or two about me, in her Majesty’s own | on inflammation of his lungs ; after which he 
pleasant way. Well, well, all that is gone, began to sinkrapidly. The doctors told him 
by now; but at the time I enjoyed it. It | he would never reach England alive; but he 
was good to be worth something—even to | was determined to try. I heard it was won- 
look a ery much, | derful how long the brave spirit upbore the 
until some few did rather more than like me, | feeble body. He did not suffer much, but 
and then I was sometimes very unhappy. | just lay every day on deck; alone, quite 
But my grandfather kept his promise; he | alone, as far as near friends went—yet 
never urged upon me any offer of marriage. | watched and tended by all the passengers, 


And my mother too—my tender mother— | as if be had belonged to them for years. In 
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the midst of them all, these kind strange 
faces, he one day suddenly, when no one ex- 
pected it, “ fell on sleep.” 
if asleep—they said—with the sun shining 
on his face, and his hands folded, as quiet as 
a child. 

All that was his became mine. He left it 
me—and it was a large fortune—in a brief 
will, made hastily the very day after he had 
received the tidings of my grandfather’s 
death. He gave me every thing absolutely, 
both “ because it was my right,” and “ be- 
cause he had always loved me.” 

He had always loved me. 
grieve? 

In course of years I think I have almost 
ceased to grieve. If, long ago, merely be- 
cause I loved him, I had felt as if already 
married, how much more so now, when noth- 
ing could ever happen to change this feeling, 
or make my love for him a sin? 

I do not say there was not an intermedi- 
ate and terrible time, a time of utter blank- 
ness and darkness, when I “ walked through 


Then, why 


the valley of the shadow of death ;” alone, | 


quite alone. But by-and-by I came out of 
it into the safe twilight—we came out of it, 


For he looked as | 





{I should say, for she had been close beside 
| me all the while, my dearest mother! 

She helped me to carry out my life, as like 
his as I could make it, in the way I knew he 
would most approve. And, so doing, it has 
|not been by any means an unhappy life. | 

have had his wealth to accomplish all his 
schemes of benevolence ; I have sought out 
his friends and made them mine, and been 
as true to them as he would have been. In 
short, I have tried to do all that he was 
| obliged to leave undone, and to make my- 
| self contented in the doing of it. 
“‘ Contented,” I think, was the word peo- 
|ple most often used concerning us during 
| the many peaceful years we spent together, 
|my mother andI. Nowitis only I. ButI 
am, I think, a contented old woman yet. 
My own are still my own—perhaps the more 
so as I approach the time of reunion. For 
| even here, to those who live in it and under- 
stand what it means, there is, both for us 
and for our dead, both in this life and in the 
life to come, the same “ kingdom of heaven.” 

Of course I have always remained Elma 
Picardy. 
| THE 


| 
| 


END. 








HE world just now is full of heroes, for 

_ the wars of the late decade are resplen- 

dent with actions well fulfilling the poet’s 
prophecy of the period when 


‘‘Many a darkness into the light shall leap, 
And shine in the sudden making of splendid 
names.” 


But among all the laureled number it has 
not been our fortune to hear of any whose 
exploits eclipse in brilliancy and élan those 
of one of our young naval officers who en- 
tered the lists a stripling, and whom the 
close of the war found, at the age of twenty- 
two, with the rank of lieutenant-command- 
er, and with the engrossed thanks of Con- 
gress and of the Navy Department in his 
possession, together with countless testimo- 
nials, medals, and acknowledgments from 
generals of division, Union Leagues, and cor- 
porate bodies in all parts of the country: 


ONE OF 


MANY. 


| of those five glorious years of his service 
| stands complete. 

Midshipman Cushing sailed from Boston 
in the frigate Minnesota, and reached Hamp- 
| ton Roads in May, 1861—a lad then scarcely 

seventeen years old, but fully determined 
upon playing a great part in the great 
| events to come. The Cumberland, the Quaker 
| City, and the Monticello, men-of-war, all lay 
in the roads, and the latter of them, which 
has the honor of having been the first ship 
| under fire in the rebellion, young Cushing 
| Subsequently commanded. The fleet had 
| not been at anchor a single day when five 
| schooners, loaded with tobacco, were cap- 
| tured; and that night the young midship- 
| man took into port the Delaware Farmer, the 
| first prize of the war. During the next 
month he was on duty with the blockading 
squadron on the Carolina coast; but in Au- 
| gust he was again in Hampton Roads, and 











tributes to deeds which bring back to us | was in the first launch with those sent to 
a remembrance of those of the old heroic | storm a battery and burn some small ves- 
days—deeds so great that men became | sels; and in the same month he sailed in 
great through the mere recital of them. | the Minnesota to the assault of the Hatteras 
And certainly he who so often and so gal-| forts, the squadron consisting of the flag- 
lantly risked life and fame for his country | ship with six other men-of-war and some 
as Lieutenant-Commander William B. Cush- | steam-transports, and being the largest that 
ing did deserves some other record than the | had ever sailed together under the American 
disjointed and fragmentary one hidden away | flag. The waters to which Hatteras Inlet 
in the archives of the Bureau of State; and | gave entrance at that time swarmed with 
it is a task full of interest to gather one ru- | privateers and blockade-runners, and its 
mor and another, sift their truth, and put | possession was an object of importance, and 
official statement by statement, till the story | was guarded by the two forts, Clark and 
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Hatteras. As the squadron moved into line, 


and the first shot fired by the Wabash was | 


answered by the rebel guns instantaneous- 
ly, and every ship seemed suddenly sheeted 
in flame, the scene heightened by the con- 
trast of perfect peace otherwise on sea and 
sky during all the bright summer day, we 
can easily imagine what an experience it 
was to the boy for the first time under the 
fire of one of those engagements to which 
his fancy had thrilled a thousand times, and 
his enjoyment of it may be known by the 
eagerness with which from that moment 
he plunged into every thing affording any 
promise of the same excitement and danger. 

During the following winter Midshipman 
Cushing did blockading duty on the Cam- 
bridge, and saw some hot work with a party 
“eutting out” a schooner up a narrow 
stream, being attacked by and defeating a 
large body of infantry and artillery. He 
was often in this stormy season out in open 
boats for hours together, with the sea 
breaking over him, till it was sometimes 
necessary to hoist him on board, too stiff 
with ice and sleet to bend a joint. But it 
was at this time that the great Merrimac 
fight came off, a part of which he was—a 
part of the Saturday’s black despondency 
that saw the Cumberland go down and the 
white flag flutter from the peak of the Con- 
gress, of the Sunday’s superb confidence, 
when the rebel giant, with the sun glisten- 
ing on her iron shields, bore down on her 
grounded antagonist, and never seeming to 
see an idle mote in the distance till a 200- 
pounder came from it, crashing through her 
consort, which turned and fled, a wreck, 
while shot after shot beat and brayed her 
own sides till the skies rang with the echoes, 
and the fate of the old navies, with their 
snowy billows of canvas, was settled by the 
victory of the little black iron turret. 

Of course the young sailor had, as time 
went on, the usual number of the escapades 
that seem to be the peculiar properties of 
his class, one, not the least, of which hap- 
pened after the fight at Malvern Hill, when, 
being ashore with his admiral, and fired, by 
the account of his valiant brother, with the 
desire of sharing in an affair that might be 
similar to the seven days’ battle, he boldly 
made off in search of adventure, and rode 
to review the army on President Lincoln’s 
staff, finding himself under arrest on his re- 
turn, though presently, with the proverbial 
luck of the middy, released from duress. 
He was destined, however, soon to leave 
that fortunate and irresponsible condition, 
and in July, 1862, was promoted to a lieu- 
tenancy, the intermediate grades being over- 
looked, and was ordered to the sounds of 
North Carolina; and, having turned to ac- 
count the year’s stern schooling, there the 
career that has rendered his name remarka- 
ble really began. And it may be mentioned 


here that it was not only in the art of the 
sea-fight that he had accomplished himself, 
but in the more difficult art of attaching 
men to him in such wise that they would 
hazard life and fortune to follow him, a 
thing absolutely indispensable to his under- 
takings. Of this attachment of his compan- 
ions and subordinates an instance may be 
cited to the purpose, though so trifling. 
This occurred once when the lieutenant 
went to Washington with dispatches, and 
when, chancing to look over the hotel regis- 
ter, he found the names just above his own 





‘were those of the officers who had ven- 


tured with him on that terrible night of 
the affair of the Albemarle, and whom he 
had supposed to be gone to their long home. 
He had worn on the coat which he had 
thrown off that night upon taking to the 
water a ribbon with a gold chain and locket 
of some value; and on springing into the 
room where were the officers, in the sorry 
guise of their prison habiliments, after the 
first greetings were over he saw one take 
from under the collar of his blouse some of 
the buttons of that coat, one the locket, one 
the chain, and another the ribbon, the men 
having carried these articles, unsuspected 
and untouched, through all the want and 
privations of four months in rebel prisons. 
It having been decided not long subse- 
quently to Lieutenant Cushing’s promotion 
to make a combined movement of army and 
navy against the town of Franklin—after- 
ward destroyed by the army—an agreement 
was entered into for the army to open the at- 
tack, and the navy to send three vessels up 
the Blackwater in order to intercept the re- 
treat of the seven thousand rebels. For some 
reason or other the plan was changed, but 
the messenger dispatched by the command- 
ing officer with the account of the change did 
not reach his destination in season; and pre- 
suming that all was to be as arranged, three 
vessels moved up the Blackwater at the ap- 
pointed hour, and were presently engaged, 
with a couple of hundred men and a few 
cannon, by all the strength of the enemy, in 
a stream exceedingly narrow, and so crook- 
ed that lines had constantly to be taken 
from the ships and wound about the trees 
on the shore, to obtain purchase and haul 
the bows round the bend. At last, on work- 
ing past a sharp angle of the shore, they 
came upon an impassable barricade, an ab- 
atis formed of the great trees felled from 
both barks directly across the stream, at a 
point where the force of the angry current 
drifted them strongly in toward the left 
side; and at the moment every object on 
the bank became alive, and blazed with a 
deadly fire, and such a yell burst forth from 
every quarter that it seemed to belong to 
the universal air. Captain Flusser instant- 
ly ordered all hands into shelter, since it 








would have been the merest bravado to at- 
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tempt fighting his few men on an open 
deck; but Lieutenant Cushing, chancing to 
glance over the side, saw a mass of infantry 
rushing down under cover of this fire to 
board the vessel that lay in such a cruel am- 
buscade, and calling for volunteers, he dash- 
ed out, cast loose the howitzer, and by the 
aid of half a dozen men and. an officer, 


wheeled it to the other side of the deck. | 


Before the piece could be leveled the seven 
men lay dead and dying around him, and, 
alone on the deck, he sent the death-dealing 
canister flying into the assailants with a 
will. It had the effect of magic, making 
such havoc that the enemy fled in terror— 
all save the leader, a man of noble appear- 
ance, who, unaware of the faltering of his 
troops, advanced, brandishing his sword, his 
long hair streaming behind him, a shining 
mark for death to lay low. Upon this all 
hands were called to the scene, the guns 
were worked with grape and canister, and 
the marines, protected by the hammocks, 


watched the tree-tops for a puff of smoke, | 


and picked off the sharp-shooters, who fell 
every moment through the breaking branch- 
es with wild cries. After that nothing was 
left but retreat, and there followed half a 
day of furious assault and repulse, of fight- 
ing for every point, in order to send the lines 
ashore there, and so to round the curves of 
the river; of struggling on the enemy’s part 
to keep the ships in the toils, of barricades 
at every bend, of rifle-pits on every bluff. 
Of course the ship that had been in the rear 
of the advance now led the retreat, and re- 
ceived the concealed fire of a thousand in- 
fantry at every exposed spot, while the Com- 
modore Perry, bringing up the rear at some 
distance behind, was in almost every in- 
stance unexpected by the rebels, and com- 
ing on their flank, threw into them such vol- 
leys of grape and shrapnel that those on 
board could distinctly see the bloody havoc 
that they wrought. At length, completely 
exhausted, the three brave vessels were in 
open water once more, decks wet with blood 
and heaped with dead and wounded, and 
sides fairly riddled with bullets. It was 


deep waters afforded an excellent harbor for 
Nassau vessels. The following is his officia! 
report of the affair to his senior officer, and 
his demand for an investigation, which was 
denied him, because, as Mr. Fox said, “ We 
don’t care for the loss of a vessel when 
fought so gallantly as that.” 
“U.S. S. ‘Herzen,’ November 26, 1869. 

“*Srr,—I have the honor to report that I entered 
New River Inlet on the 23d of this month, with the 
United States steamer Ellis under my command, suc- 
ceeded in passing the narrow and shallow place called 
the Rocks, and started up the river. My object was 
to sweep the river, capture any vessels there, capture 


| the town of Jacksonville, or Onslow Court House, 


| take the Wilmington mail, and destroy any salt-works 
| that I might find on the banks. I expected to surprise 

the enemy in going up, and then to fight my way out. 
Five miles from the mouth I came in sight of a vessel 
bound outward, with a load of cotton and turpentine. 
The enemy fired her to prevent her falling into our 


hands. I ran alongside, made sure that they could not 


extinguish the flames, and again steamed up the river. 
At 1 p.m. I reached the town of Jacksonville, landed, 
threw out my pickets, and placed guards over the 
| public buildings. This place is the county seat of 
| Onslow County, and quite an important town. It is 
situated on the right bank of the river going up, and 
| is thirty-five or forty miles from the mouth. I cap- 
| tured twenty-five stand of public arms in the court- 
| house and post-office, quite a large mail, and two 
| schooners. I also confiscated the negroes of the Con- 
| federate postmaster. I forgot to mention that the 
| town is situated upon the main turnpike-road from 
| Wilmington. Several rebel officers escaped as I near- 
| ed the town, and carried the news to that city. 
| “ At 2.30 p.m. I started down the river, and at 5 p.m. 
| came in sight of a camp on the bank, which I thor- 
| oughly shelled. At the point where the schooner 
captured in the morning was still burning the enemy 
| opened fire on the Ellis with rifles, but were soon si- 
| lenced by our guns. I had two pilots on board, both 
| of whom informed me that it would be impossible to 
| take the steamer from the river that night. High wa- 
| ter and daylight were two things absolutely essential 
| in order to take her out. I therefore came to anchor 
| about five miles from the outer bar, took my prizes 
| alongside, and made every preparation to repel an at- 
| tack. All night long the signal-fires of the enemy 
| could be seen upon the banks. At daylight I got 
| under way, and had nearly reached the worst place 
in the channel, when the enemy opened on us with 
two pieces of artillery. I placed the vessel in posi- 
| tion, at once hoisted the battle-flag at the fore, the 
| crew gave it three cheers, and we went into action. 
| In one hour we had driven the enemy from his guns 
| and from the bluff, and passed within a hundred yards 
| of their position without receiving fire. Up to this 
| time I had been in every way successful, but was 
| here destined to meet with an accident that changed 





probably owing to the report of this affair, the fortunes of the day, and resulted in the destruc- 
in which Lieutenant Cushing was highly | tion of my vessel. About five hundred yards from 
complimented, that he was ordered to his | the bluffs, the pilots, mistaking the channel, ran the 
. | Ellis hard and fast aground. All hands went to 
first command, the gun-boat Ellis, a craft of | work at once to lighten her, and anchors and steam 
a hundred tons, mounting two guns, and | were used to get her afloat, but without success. The 
drawing so little water that, in Western | headway of the steamer had forced her over a shoal, 
parlance, she could float on a heavy dew; | tia St <tmterence of thoal all around. When’ the 
and in her the young officer, aged nineteen, | tide fell I sent a party ashore to take possession of the 
resolved upon noble achievements. artillery abandoned in the morning, but when they 
After capturing the town of Swansbor- | — = field it was Somes —" ne had ane 
ra] 9 } j movi while we were at work upon e vessel. 

ye os Sapna Age yr —— ° pecoter had secured this, I proposed to construct a shore bat- 
elatde, WIL & Cargo WOFt | tery to assist in the defense of my vessel by keeping 
thousand dollars, and destroying many im- | the rebels from placing their battery in position. At 
portant salt-works, Lieutenant Cushing | dark I por ay ag ee. 
proceed ¥ be 4 
Court House; sbvet Swenty axles fs ths | ih Sait tinct "See aareaen eee 

’ and a few small-arms. Steam an ‘a 
mouth of New River, where the wide and | to get my vessel afloat. I felt confident that the Con- 











federates would come on me in overwhelming force, 
and it now became my duty to save my men. So all 
hands were called to muster, and the crew told that 
they could go aboard the schooner. I called for six 
volunteers to remain with me on board and fight the 
remaining gun. Knowing that it was almost certain 
death,* the men came forward, and two master’s mates, 
Valentine and Barton, were among thenumber. These 
gentlemen subsequently behaved with coolness and 
bravery. I ordered the schooner to drop down the 
channel out of range from the bluffs, and there to wait 
for the termination of the impending engagement, 
and if we were destroyed, to proceed to sea. Early in 
the morning the enemy opened upon us from four 
points with heavy rifled guns (one a Whitworth). It 
was a cross-fire, and very destructive. I replied as best 
I could, but in a short time the engine was disabled, 
and she was much cut up in every part, and the only 
alternatives left were surrender or a pull of one and a 
half miles under their fire in my small boat. The first 
of these was not, of course, to be thought of ; the sec- 
ond I resolved to attempt. I fired the Ellis in five 
places, and having seen that the battle-flag was still 
flying, trained the gun upon the enemy, so that the ves- 
sel might fight herself after we had left, and started 
down the river, reached the schooner, and made sail 
for sea. It was low water on the bar, and a heavy 
surf was rolling in, but the wind forced us through 
after striking several times. We were just in time, 
for about six hundred yards down the beach were sev- 
eral companies of calvary trying to reach the mouth 
of the inlet in time to cut us off. We hoisted our flag, 
gave three cheers, and were off. In four hours I 
reached Beaufort. I brought away all my men, my 
rifled howitzer and ammunition, the ship’s stores and 
clothing, the men’s bags and hammocks, and a portion 
of the small-arms. I retained on board the Ellis a few 
muskets, pikes, and pistols to repel boarders. I neg- 
lected to state that when I took possession of the en- 
emy’s ground on the 24th a salt-work was destroyed, 
and ten boats rendered useless that were to have been 
used for boarding. 

“At 9 a.m. the United States steamer Ellis was blown 
in pieces by the explosion of the magazine. Officers 
and men behaved nobly, obeying orders strictly under 
the most trying circumstances. 

“T respectfully request that a court of inquiry may 
be ordered to investigate the facts of the case, and to 
see if the honor of the flag has suffered in my hands.” 


This report was indorsed in commenda- 
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bles, and even supper, were left at the mercy 
of the conquerors, who, enjoying the supper, 
and possessing themselves of every thing 
portable, soon destroyed the earth-work and 
| returned to the little prize schooner in which 
they had disguised their approach, and 
which was already rolling in the heavy 
swell of an advancing storm. Inside of the 
angle made with the coast by Cape Fear and 
Frying-pan Shoals, which jut out into the 
Atlantic for some thirty miles, and where 
every southwest gale heaps up the sea in a 
fearful manner, in a vessel of forty tons, 
with one anchor, a few fathoms of chain, 
and a lee shore alive with an angry and 
alert enemy —this is a situation certainly 
not to be coveted ; and though the Hope ran 
under close-reefed canvas, it soon became 
apparent that, making as much leeway as 
headway, there was no possibility of her 
weathering the shoals at all. Meanwhile 
a tempest of rain abated in some degree the 
great height and power of the waves, but 
| it was accompanied by a dense fog that in- 
| folded the little schooner like a fleece, and 
| shut her off from all the world of raging wa- 
|ters round them. At this juncture one of 
two things must at once be decided upon— 
either to go ashore and surrender vessel and 
| erew as prisoners of war, or to put boldly 
| out across the thirty miles of stormy space 
between the shore and the shoals, and, al- 
|lowing for all the leeway made, endeavor 
| to strike the mere vein of a channel that 
| was known to streak them like a hair. Of 
| course Lieutenant Cushing chose the latter, 
| although, in such a gale, he was aware that 
_ the breakers must be very high even in that 
| harrow channel. It was, in fact, a magnifi- 
| cent game of chance, for should they veer 
| to the right or the left the distance of a doz- 


tory terms by the senior officer to whom it | en rods, not one plank of the schooner would 
was addressed, and was further indorsed by | be left upon another. Accordingly he fixed 
Admiral Lee with the expression of his “ad- | his course, placed Mr. Valentine—the same 
miration for Lieutenant Cushing’s coolness, master’s mate who acted so gallantly at the 
courage, and conduct.” loss of the Zllis—at the helm, and told him 
Shortly after this affair, there being need alone of the danger. 

of pilots for the harbor of Wilmington, upon “ All at ence,” says Lieutenant Cushing, 
which place an attack was meditated, Lieu- | in relating the affair, “I saw the old quar- 
tenant Cushing undertook to make prison- | termaster at the lead turn deathly ‘pale as 
ers of some; and in the course of his adven- | he sang out, ‘Breakers ahead! For God’s 
ture, at night, a couple of miles up a narrow | sake, Sir, go about! In an instant the cry 
shadowy stream, he was suddenly saluted | was, ‘Breakers on the lee bow!’ then, 
by a volley of musketry. Without losing ‘Breakers on the weather bow! and we 
a moment he turned his boats to shore, and | were into them. All seemed over now ; but 
crying to his men to follow him—there we stood at the helm, determined to control 


were but twenty in all—he had them, yell- 
ing and shouting, up a bluff and charging 
an earth-work, over ditch and parapet, and, 
through the might of sheer boldness, driv- 
ing the garrison from the fort with so firm 
a conviction that they were surprised by a 
much superior body that arms and valua- 





* The magazine, as Lieutenant Cushing does not 
mention in his report, being entirely exposed. 


/our boat to the last. A shock—she had 
struck. But it was only for a second, and 
she still fairly flew through the great white 
| breakers. Again and again she struck, but 
never hard. She had found the channel, 
and in twenty minutes we were safe, and 
| scudding for Beaufort.” 
| Lieutenant Cushing now took command of 
a steamer mounting five 100-poundersmooth- 
| bore guns, one 100-pounder Parrott rifle, and 
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a 12- Sgetasil how! itzer, w ith a crew of one hun- 
dred and fifty men—preferring this command 
in Hampton Roads, with a good prospect of 
engagement, to that of the fast blockader 
Violet and a prospect of many rich prizes. 
And fighting being what he wanted, he had, 
one might suppose, a plenty of it, being en- 
gaged continuously for three weeks, and ney- 
er once defeated: taking earth-works and 
bringing off the guns; pulling in his gig 
from ship to ship under the muzzles of the 
enemy’s guns in full blast; taking, with 
ninety sailors and a howitzer, the town of 
Chuckatuck four hours after it had been 
occupied by Longstreet’s left wing ; making 
important reconnaissances, constantly ex- 
posed to danger—builets grazing his skin, 


and one shearing a lock of hair from his | 


head close to the crown—but never meet- 
ing with any injury. At the close of this 
duty he received a letter of congratulation 
and thanks from the Secretary of the Navy, 


and being ordered into dock for repairs, he | 


was sent for by the President, who compli- | 
mented him with enthusiasm in an hour’s 
interview. 

After being put in condition again Lien- | 


tenant Cushing’s ship proceeded on an ex- | 


pedition up the York River, in which Briga- 
dier-General Lee, the son of General Robert 
E. Lee, was made prisoner; and before long 
he was ordered to the defense of the capital, 


which the advance of the rebels had endan- | 


gered. It was while he was stationed at 
Washington that the battle of Gettysburg 
took place, where his brother fell fighting 
in command of a battery of the Fourth 
United States Artillery, 
Cushing at once proceeded to the field with 
the double purpose of procuring his broth- 


er’s remains and of working his guns, if per- | 


mitted to do so; 
moved on, leaving its terrible débris of 
horses and cannon and caissons, of count- 
less wounded men and unburied dead, be- | 
neath the burning sky. “As I write this,” 
says Lieutenant Cushing, some years later 

—‘as I write this, rocked on the long swell 
of the Pacific, under the 
torial sun, my mind goes back in review of 
the many sad scenes in those bloody years 
of rebellion, but fails to bring up any pic- 
ture that is so grand, or solemn, or mourn- 
ful as that great theatre of death.” 


In the following August—that of 1863— | 


the lieutenant went on board the Shoboken, 
which was a ferry-boat with the hull built 
out, fitted for work in all manner of shallow 
creeks, but eminently unseaworthy. In her 
he destroyed the blockade-runner Hebe, aft- 
er a contest with a rebel battery ; and being 


refused permission to do as much for another | 


vessel in New Topsail Inlet, soon undertook | 
the task without permission. Anchoring the | 
Shoboken near the land late in the afternoon, 


and Lieutenant | 


but the army had already | 


warmth of an equa- | 


he led the enemy to suppose that an expedi- | 


tion in boats was intended six miles up the 
river to the wharf where the prize lay; and 
accordingly one gun was detached from the 
tebel battery of six at the mouth of the in- 
let, carried up to the wharf, and pointed so 
as to command the deck of the prize, in case 
the remaining guns had not already annihi- 
lated the party attempting entrance; and a 
watch having been set, things seemed as 


safe as strength and vigilance could make 
them. But the rebels had a foe to deal 


with of whose strategic powers they made 
no calculation, and it did not enter their 
heads to observe that the Shoboken was anch- 
|ored four miles up the beach, and to draw 
any inference from such anchorage. So, 
with the night, taking ashore two boats’ 
crews in a single boat, the lieutenant had 
them shoulder the dingy and carry it across 
the narrow neck of land, and launch it on 
the other side, four miles inside the inlet, 
and entirely out of range of the battery at 
the mouth. A night surprise is apt to be a 
successful thing, for it has to aid it all the 
doubt and magnitude and awe of the night, 
| which increases the attacking force to infin- 
| ity, and bewilders the judgment of the as- 
sailed with darkness; but even with knowl- 
edge of this the rebels might have been 
amazed if they had ever learned that they 
were surprised, charged, and routed in the 
| night by six sailors, their artillery and ten 
prisoners captured, the vessel burned, and 
some valuable salt-works destroyed, two 
sailors acting as pickets, two guarding the 
prisoners, and two, assisted by the ever- 
| ready plantation hands, burning the vessel 
and buildings. Of course the ten prisoners 
would have been entirely too much for the 
| six men if they had only known there were 
but six, but three of them being stowed in 
the dingy, while a great amount of order- 
ing and answering passed between supposi- 
| titious boats on the stream, the remainder 
were directed to go some furlongs up the 
| bank and report to an officer there, and not 
| to go too far out unless they wished to be 
|shot by the pickets of their captors; and 
that being done, the lieutenant and his 
party glided away in the darkness and re- 
gained the Shoboken in safety. 

| But not to rest. It was only from one 
| thing to another with this daring spirit. 
| Finding the next day, on regaining the 
squadron, that it was engaged with a bat- 
| tery on the shore, he threw himself with 
twenty men into boats, assaulted the bat- 
|tery, and took two rifled guns, which he 
got aboard his ship; and immediately after- 
ward, no other enemy being at hand, enter- 
ed into a tussle with a northeast gale, which 
so nearly had the better of him that when 
he came in sight of the fleet again he learn- 
| ed that all had supposed him at the bottom 
|of the sea; but he had, in truth, a curious 
| way of always coming to the surface again, 


| 
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and of frequently being taken for his own | take the spy Dolon and det sstroy - Rhesus in 
ghost, as was evident, indeed, on the night | his tent, and bring off the 

succeeding the destruction of the Albemarle. “ steeds 
Immediately after this gale he was detached ber oe eed huge and well shaped, whose 
from the Shoboken and ordered to the Monti- | The wide ta: oaittantn* 

cello, the command being given him, said | 

Mr. Fox, “ for distinguished services render- | It was quite as daring a thing which Lieu- 
ed,” and it is not a litle amusing to find | tenant Cushing now proposed to do. 

him, hot-headed as ever, while on shore | He had already on a reconnaissance found 
awaiting his outfit, administering summary | ‘that the rebel confidence was so great that 
chastisement to some men who had dared to | when grazing the very face of the forts he 


speak disrespectfully of his uniform. 


In the winter of 1862 he was again block- | 
ading off the Carolina coast. This service | 


must have been on many accounts an inter- 
esting one—the ships by day lying at their 
anchorage out of the enemy’s range, by night 
drawing together in one long line across the 
bar in order that none of the leaden hulls of 
the runners, so skillfully mingling with the 
tints of mist and twilight, might elude them, 


and always on guard against shoal and reef | 


and the coming out of the moon to show them 
“close under a hundred rebel cannon,” point- 
ed at different altitudes, so that one might 
do what another failed to do. There were 
also cruisers stationed farther out, whose 
duty it was to determine what ought to be 
the whereabouts of the richly laden escaping 
steamers, taking into account the probable 
time of escape, moon and tide and speed, a 
look-out being always aloft to give the cry, 


and start the chase that would presently | 


overhaul a million dollars for prize. Such 


work, however, was not adventurous enough | 


for Lieutenant Cushing’s fancy, and he de- 
termined to celebrate Washington’s birth- 
day in a more exciting manner, and by tak- 
ing and holding Smith’s Island, close to the 
enemy, one of the outlets of Cape Fear River, 


which would have been an event of great | 


importance. Failing to obtain purniinabeihs 
through his senior officer’s fear of assuming 


responsibility, although the undertaking pro- | 


ceeded on the assumption of such complete 


security in the strength of their position on | 


the part of the enemy that every precaution 
which could stand in the way of a surprise 


was most probably omitted, and indignant | 


with what seemed to him a lack of dash and | 
spirit where it could be of any service, the | 
young man at once proceeded to act for him- 
self, and we have never heard of any instance | 
since the days of windy Troy to compare with | 
that night’s adventure; for as he was not al- 
lowed the means to carry out his original | 
proposition, Lieutenant Cushing had gravely | 
assured his senior that in order to prove to 
him how completely feasible it was, he would 
have the honor of bringing off the Confed- 


erate commanding officer to breakfast with | 


him in the morning. All lovers of heroism | 


had received no challenge, and therefore on 
this night he took twenty men, entered the 
Cape Fear River, and pulled directly up to 
Smithville, the rebel head-quarters, landing 
before the hotel, perhaps twenty-five yards 
|from the fort, and hiding his men on the 
|shore. Obtaining from a negro at a salt- 
work on the bank the requisite information, 
| with two of his officers he crept at midnight, 
| when not a sound disturbed the air, up the 
principal street to the commanding general’s 
residence, a large house, with verandas, op- 
posite the barracks, where, about fifteen 
yards off, lay twelve hundred men without 
a dream of danger. There had been a gay 
gathering, apparently, in the house that 
evening, and delaying till after the guests 
| had gone and the occupants might be sup- 
| posed to sleep, Lieutenant Cushing, noise- 
|lessly tried the unbolted door, entered the 
| hall, glanced into a mess-room, and then as- 
cended the stairs. But at the moment of 
oftly opening the door of a sleeping-room 
e heard a crash and the whispered call of 
| his officer below, and quickly springing to 
answer it, he found that his other companion, 
whom he had left on the veranda, had, in 
a sublime confidence that the place was al- 
|ready taken, gone strutting up and down, 
awaking the Confederate adjutant-general, 
who, throwing up a window, found himself 
suddenly looking into the muzzle of a navy 
revolver, upon which the sash had been 
dropped with a clang, and the adjutant, es- 
caping through a back-door, had made for 
the brush. In an instant the lieutenant was 
in the room, had struck a wax match, had 
floored the remaining occupant, the chief 
| engineer of the forces there, and with his 
pistol at the head of the man, still half 
| dazed with sleep, threatening to blow out 
his brains if he spoke, had made him put on 
some clothes, had learned from him that the 
|commanding general had gone that day to 
| Wilmington, had possessed himself of the 
adjutant - general’s papers and plans, and 
| was in his boat again and in the middle of 
| the stream before the outraged rebels had 
| gained their senses, or had begun to swarm 
out and fill the air with cries and calls; and 
while the signal-lights were flashing to the 








will remember the passage of the Iliad where | forts below, and the long roll calling to arms, 
Ulysses and Diomed leave the circle of old | he was pulling quietly aboard his ship, and 
kings sitting around the field fire in the dead | carrying the chief engineer of the enemy, 
of the night, and exploring the hostile camps, snatched from the very teeth of that enemy, 
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to breakfast with his commander—if not 
exactly what he had promised, at least the 
next best thing. There being occasion on | 
the following day to send in a flag of truce, 
a note was dispatched by it, of which a copy 
is given below: 


“My pear Generat,—I deeply regret that you were 
not at home when I called. I inclose my card. 
“Very respectfully, W. B. Cusuine.” 


Of course, after the first burst of indignation, 
the matter was taken very good-naturedly 
by the offended party, but this note was de- 
clared to be the very climax of impudence, 
and Lieutenant Cushing was given very dis- 
tinectly to understand that his experiment 
could not be repeated—a gage which he had 
no opportunity to take up until the follow- 
ing June. 

Having been undergoing repairs at Nor- 
folk, in June Lieutenant Cushing returned 
to Beaufort, his coaling station, and there 
learned that a rebel iron-clad, the Raleigh, 
had been defying the fleet after wanton fash- 
ion, and, conscious of her strength, had not 
only convoyed blockade-runners through the 
intimidated squadron, but had remained out 
of harbor for several hours, only returning 
at her leisure after daybreak. Of course the 
younger officers of the navy were burning 
with resentment, and Lieutenant Cushing, 
in the Monticello, accompanied by the Vicks- 
burg, immediately started in pursuit, though 
unsuccessfully, as she had taken harbor; 
and it was not until ‘a letter came from Ad- 
miral Lee himself that Lieutenant Cushing 
was allowed the men and boats that he de- 
sired to go upon an expedition inside the 
bar, and to avenge the insult the navy had 
received by boarding and taking possession 
of the Raleigh where she lay. After dark, 
then, one night late in June, with fifteen 
men and two officers—Mr. Howorth and Mr. 
Martin—he slipped into the harbor, passing 
Forts Caswell and Holmes and the other 
batteries, and pulled up the river with muf- 
fled oars, just escaping being run down by 
a tug, and passing the town of Smithville— 
the scene of his capture of the chief engineer 
—in safety. His object was to determine 
the whereabouts of the Raleigh, and then to 
return and bring back a hundred men to 
board her. The Raleigh, however, was not 
to be seen any where either inside the bar 
or at quarantine, and he accordingly pursued 
his course up stream, although a strong cur- 
rent made it best for him to hazard pulling 
on the side where the moon lay. Just as the 
boat reached Fort Anderson, there came a 
sentry’s hail, followed by the shouting of a 
dozen other voices and a quick volley of 
musketry. Immediately the lieutenant put 
the boat about and pointed her head down 
stream, and giving the helm a turn so as 
to present the least possible surface to the 





moon’s rays, he cut across into the shadow 





of the other bank, where he once more made 
his way up the river, leaving the enemy to 
pursue an imaginary foe in the opposite 
direction. 

When within four miles of the city, it be- 
ing nearly daylight, the crew went ashore, 
and drawing the boat by means of their unit- 
ed strength into a patch of swamp, they 
masked her with branches of trees, and dis- 
posed of themselves in the growth along the 
bank. Here during the long summer's day 
they saw several steamers going unsuspi- 
ciously up and down the river, with the 
rebel commodore’s flag-ship and many small- 
er craft, but there was no sign of the iron- 
clad to be seen. At twilight, however, fan- 
cying that an approaching party of fisher- 
men in a couple of boats was a discovery 
and an attack, Lieutenant Cushing stepped 
from his hiding-place, hailed them, and bold- 
ly ordered them to surrender, which the gen- 
tle creatures did upon the spot. From these 
prisoners he ascertained that there was very 
good reason for his not finding the Raleigh 
at her anchorage, nature having taken the 
matter quite out of the lieutenant’s hands; 
for having run upon a sand-bar some time 
previously, the iron-clad, with the falling 
of the tide, had broken in two by her own 
weight, and was now an utter wreck. Be- 
ing satisfied that this was really the case, 
Lieutenant Cushing resolved, before return- 
ing, to obtain all the information possible 
concerning the batteries and obstructions 
of the place, knowing that a movement upon 
it was already in contemplation. Having 
mastered all the facts of the forts and chan- 
nels, he at last stationed himself with eight 
men at a junction of the main turnpike with 
two other roads, hardly two miles from the 
city and all its swarms of soldiery and lines 
of fortifications. The first thing done was 
to capture the army mail-carrier, with his 
mail of between four and five hundred let- 
ters, among which were those containing 
plans of the rebel defenses, and other im- 
portant documents; and the adventurers 
being by this time rather hungry, and hav- 
ing taken prisoner a wandering store-keep- 
er, Mr. Howorth put on the coat and cap of 
the mail-carrier, mounted his horse, and 
started for the town to procure provisions, 
his pocket being well lined with the Confed- 
erate money taken from the mail; and he 
presently returned from his dangerous er- 
rand—one on which detection would have 
twisted a rope round his neck, with a very 
short shrift—bringing in good refreshments, 
and having mingled freely with the enemy, 
for whom he had been obliged to exert his 
inventive faculties after a manner that 
would have done justice to the best ro- 
mancer living. In the mean time the lieu- 
tenant and his men had not been idle, and 
they were now guarding twenty-six prison- 
ers under the most excellent discipline, since 
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a shout from any one of them would have|them pass. It was no great while before 
brought an army about their ears; and he | glimpses were caught of a boat rocking on 


was now only waiting for the evening couri- 
er with the Richmond mail before rejoining 


| the tide below them, and they eagerly made 
for it, quite confident of their ability to oc- 


the remainder of his party and putting off | cupy many times their own number of land- 
for sea. He decided, however, to send his | lubbers until they should be out of range of 


prisoners to the boat, and it was just as they 
were crossing the road that the mail-carrier 
came in sight, accompanied by a Confeder- 
ate officer, who, drawing a swift conclusion, 


turned about to flee. Being mounted on the 


horse of one of the prisoners, the lieutenant 
instantly gave chase, but to no purpose, as 
his horse was neither of the best nor fresh- 
est; and thereupon, cutting the telegraph 
wires in two places, he hastened to his boat, 
which now lay moored in a little creek, put 
the prisoners into the canoes which had 
been picked up, and dropped down toward 
the river, which was reached exactly as the 
shadows of night darkened it pleasantly. It 
had been the lieutenant’s intention to leave 
the greater part of his prisoners on the light- 
house island in the river, having captured 
them merely for the sake of securing their 
silence ; but just as he was putting in under 
the bank for that purpose the steamer Vir- 
ginia came puffing close upon him. In a 
breath the order was given for every man 
to jump overboard and push the boats into 
the marsh grass, and the prisoners were 
promised instant death upon the first sign ; 
and while every head was held under the 
gunwale for a moment, the steamer plowed 
by without suspicion. Having eluded this 
danger, Lieutenant Cushing now removed 
the oars and sails from the canoes, and set 
twenty of his prisoners adrift in the tide- 
way, knowing they would knock about safe- 
ly there till morning, when they would be 
seen and cared for from shore ; and attaching 
to a buoy, where it could not fail to be seen 
and taken off, a note, in which he happily 
recalled to the memory of the authorities 
their declaration that he would not again 
enter their harbor, he made all haste for sea, 
intending to pass through the upper outlet, 
and having Forts Anderson and Fisher to 
pass, together with the island and outer 
batteries. It was a little below Fort Ander- 
son that, encountering a boat-load of soldiers, 
he captured them without ado, and learned 
that a guard-boat containing seventy-five 
men awaited him on the bar. This was not 
unexpected ; and the fresh prisoners having 
been menaced with assurance of their due 
deserts if they attempted aid or comfort to 
the enemy at the critical time, it was re- 
solved by the lieutenant and his officers to 
pull for the bar, the tide setting down strong- 
ly, lay themselves alongside the guard-boat 
in the bright moonlight, and, while engaging 
the men there with cutlasses and revolvers, 
drift with them by the batteries, which, since 
they could not destroy them without firing 
on their own men, would be likely to let 


| the batteries, when it would be just as easy 


| to leave their foe behind. But when still 
some yards distant from the boat, and just 
| preparing to open a broadside upon it, sud- 
denly four other boats darted out from be- 
hind a neighboring point, and five from the 
opposite island, and formed a line across the 
bar, completely entrapping the lieutenant 
and his men, while at the same time, going 
short round, a large sail-boat was discovered 
to windward. Misfortune could hardly have 
seemed more imminent and absolute, and if 
any thing could be done it must be done on 
the instant. The river, as it chanced, di- 
vided at that point round an island, making 
two channels, one that up which they had 
passed on the preceding night from Fort Cas- 
well, now lying seven miles below, and which 
it would have been madness to try, since it 
would have brought them opposite Smith- 
ville and the forts by broad daylight, even 
if the southwest gale had not been blowing 
there, and making breakers in which the 
boat would have been crushed like a bubble. 
Of course, then, their only hope was to cir- 
cumvent the enemy, so that the other and 
shorter channel might be gained, at whose 
entrance no such dangerous sea was to be 
encountered. Quickly giving the word to 
his men, the lieutenant darted off with his 
boat as if for Smithville, passing the large 
sail-boat; then suddenly sheering, so as to 
escape the full moonlight (as in going by 
Fort Anderson the night before), he was for 
one moment invisible in the swell, and the 
whole ten boats were after him on the way 
to Smithville—boats manned by soldiers in- 
stead of sailors, who were, therefore, totally 
unaware of the impossibility of exit by that 
channel. Seizing the opportunity, the lieu- 
tenant boldly turned about, and when he 
came in sight again was making for the sail- 
boat as if he intended to board her. Of 
course the crew of the sail-boat, unused to 
such contests, hesitated, and started to tack, 
but missed stays, and drifted away on the 
tide before they could recover themselves, 
while the crew of the lieutenant’s boat, 
bending all their strength to the oars, dart- 
ed round in a broad curve astern the line of 
boats, and were in the desired channel, a 
hundred yards in advance of all the rest, be- 
fore their object was fairly understood ; and 
heading for the breakers on Carolina Shoals, 
lest on another course the batteries should 
blow them to atoms—breakers which the 
boats rowed by soldiers could not dare 
dream. of attempting—they took the great 
waves safely, and were presently past all 
pursuit. The results of this expedition 
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were so important, and the conduet of it so 
remarkable, that we are not surprised to 
find its leader again receiving the formal 
thanks of the Navy Department. Indeed, 
these official congratulations became appar- 
ently quite a matter of course; and in the 
following October he was earning them 
again, together not only with the engrossed 
thanks of the Congress of the United States, 
and addresses from chambers of commerce, 
boards of trade, municipalities, and clubs 
without number, but with the more sub- 
stantial reward of a promotion to the grade 
of lieutenant - commander, at the age of 
twenty-one, all in recognition of his destruc- 
tion of the rebel ram Albemarle, an iron-clad 
of the same model as the Merrimac, which 
had done great damage, and met the fire of 
hundred-pounder Dahlgrens and Parrotts at 
ten yards range without injury. 

Directly upon his promotion the young 





F inding himeelf alone at last, just after 
reaching the palisades, Commander Cushing 
turned to rally his men, and was obliged to 
cross a hundred yards of the bare sand with 
the bullets pattering about him in such wise 
that it seems as if he must have borne a 
charmed life. Most of the ranking officers 
were either dead or badly wounded by that 
time, or else remaining under shelter of the 
palisades till night-fall—more fortunate than 
their comrades, who, dropping on the beach, 
were swept out to sea by the rising and fall- 
ing tide—he therefore assumed the com- 
mand himself, and gathering some hundreds 
of men with great effort, he was again pro- 
ceeding to the assault, when requested to 
relieve with them a regiment which went 


| to the assistance of the army on the other 


hero took command of the flag-ship Malvern, | 


bearing the broad pennant of the rear-ad- 


miral, and in December was part of the force 


operating against Fort Fisher. Here Com- 
mander Cushing performed what, with the 


exception of the Albemarle affair, was in re- | 


ality the most dangerous exploit in all his 
term of service, and one requiring a more 
steady courage, being nothing less than the 
buoying of a channe 
skiff rivaling the famous little boat of the 
battle of Lake Erie—in the midst of a 
shower of round shot, shell, and shrapnel, 





the work continuing for six hours, the skiff | 


frequently half filled with water by the 


plunging shot, and its companion being sunk. | 


During the brief cessation of more active 
operations against the Wilmington forts, 
Commander Cushing offered battle to the 
Chickamauga, a rebel privateer carrying an 
extra crew; but the challenge being declined, 
he drove a large blockade-runner ashore un- 
der her nose, and returned to the fleet, which 
on the 12th of January resumed the attack 
upon the forts, the ships being sixty in num- 


ber, comprising iron-clads, frigates, sloops | 


of war, and gun-boats. 
ordered after a three days’ bombardment, 
Commander Cushing, with other officers, ac- 


side, which was operating to such effect un- 
der the gallant General Ames that before 
midnight the works had surrendered. 
The first important action of Commander 
Cushing after the surrender was the seizure 
of the pilots who had so many times safely 
steered the blockade-runners into port; and 
when his preparations to hang them had 
thoroughly frightened them into obedience, 
he agreed to spare their lives on condition 
of their erecting the customary signal-lights 
on Oak Island by which the blockade-run- 
ning steamers came in and out. According- 
ly, some four or five days after the capture 
of the forts, the large blockade-running 
steamer Charlotte, trusting to the lights, 
came over the bar and made her private sig- 
nals to Fort Caswell, and being hailed and 
told that the signal corps had been with- 
drawn to Smithville, came confidently up to 
her anchorage. She was commanded by a 
British ex-naval officer, and she carried 
| among her other passengers two officers of 
| the British army coming over to see the 
| Confederate sport, and the owners of her 
| costly cargo of arms and munitions—all of 
| whom, in great glee at the successful termi- 
| nation of their hazardous enterprise, had 
just sat down to a sumptuous banquet, and 


An assault being | were toasting their safe arrival in Cham- 


|pagne. Suddenly the door opened, a light 
| form stepped in, a hand was laid upon the 


companied the force of sailors and marines | captain’s chair, and every one looked up in 
about to storm the sea front of Fort Fisher. | amazement to meet the gaze of those daunt- 
Marching to within a few hundred yards of | less eagle eyes of Commander Cushing, 
the embrasures, the entire body threw them-| which no one who has once seen him is 


selves down under the slope of the beach, | likely to forget. 
waiting for the signal of attack, the whole | “you are my prisoners. 
fire of the navy passing with a deafening | pleasure of joining in your toast. 
Springing to | another bottle of Champagne!” 


noise just over their heads. 


“Gentlemen,” said he, 
Allow me the 
Steward, 
Of course 


their feet at the word of command, they there was nothing but submission, for his 
moved forward steadily over the soft ‘white | men were already disposed about the deck, 


sand, which the sunshine made dazzling, and | and the Charlotte was his prize. 


There was 


the relief of which rendered every officer i in| a moment or two of sullen silence on the 
his uniform of blue and gold-lace—and, in- | part of the discomfited passengers; then 
deed, every man—a conspicuous target, the | one of the British officers looked at his vis- 


rebels meanwhile pouring forth an unceasing 
fire that cut down their foes in windrows. 


a-vis, and exclaimed, in noble rage, “I say— 
beastly luck!” To which his comrade pres- 
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ently replied, in a voice proceeding from the | 


depths of his disgust, ‘“ Unmitigated sell!” 
After which disembarrassment a better feel- 
ing prevailed, and the banquet was proceed- | 
ing as gayly as the circumstances allowed, | 
when Commander Cushing was summoned 
on deck with the announcement that another 
steamer, the Stag, 
upon which he bade adieu to the festive 


scene, and proceeded to make prize of the | 


second steamer. 
It would be easy to go on enumerating the 


days of this young officer by his valiant | 


deeds ; to tell of the capture of small towns, 


of great store-houses of cotton, corn, and | 


bacon; of his examining the obstructions 


before Fort Anderson, and going so close in | 


that one night, exasperated by the speech- 


was coming up the river, | 


lowered at will, and which had a torpedo in 
the groove at its further extremity. These 
boats were taken down through the canals 
} to the Chesapeake, one of them being lost on 
| the way, and the other reaching the sounds 
at last through cuts and creeks and an in- 
finitude of toils, hinderances, and ruses, Join- 
ing the fleet, which lay at the mouth of the 
| river, the lieutenant disclosed his object to 
his men, assuring them that they not only 
| must not expect, but they must not hope, to 
| return, for death was almost inevitable, and 
then called for volunteers. They all stood 
' by him, and six others presently joined them, 
Assistant-Paymaster Frank Swan and Mr. 
Howorth, who had often accompanied him 
on his most reckless adventures, being of the 
}number. The Albemarle lay moored at the 


making and carousal there, he sent a bullet | Plymouth wharf, eight miles up the river, 
whistling through the astonished merry-| both banks of which were lined with batter- 
makers, and in consequence very nearly | ies, and held by several thousand soldiers, 
robbed the navy of one of its brightest or- | while, at some distance up, that portion of 
naments by the storm of grape that instant-| the wreck of the Southfield which still lay 
ly scattered the water about him; of his above water was occupied by a picket-guard, 
constructing a mock-monitor out of an old | whose duty it was to throw up rockets on the 
flat- boat and some painted canvas, and/| first alarm, for, unknown to the attacking 
sending her past the fort on the night tide, | party, ramor of the intended endeavor had 
so that the commandant, knowing the army | in some mysterious way already reached the 
to be in his rear, and seeing the gun-boats | Plymouth authorities, and every provision 
gaining the stream above, abandoned his} had been made for their reception. How- 
fortifications without spiking the guns. But| ever, on the night of the 27th of October, 
an account has not yet been given of the | the little launch entered the Roanoke Riv- 
greatest of his achievements, and it is per-| er, her engine at low pressure, to make the 
haps enough to close with the story of his | least noise possible, left behind all obstrue- 
destruction of the Albemarle—a more daring | tions, passed within thirty feet of the un- 


and spirited act than we can call to mind 
out of the records of any navy. 

The Albemarle, as it has been mentioned, 
was an iron-clad of tremendous strength, 
which had already defeated the whole Fed- 
eral fleet, sunk the Southfield, exploded the 


boiler of the Sassacus, engaged nine foes at | 
once without danger to herself, forced the | 
surrender of a brigade, and the abandon- | 
ment of the whole region of the Roanoke by | 


the Federal forces. The government having 


no iron-clads capable of crossing Hatteras | 


bar and encountering her, all its operations | 
in that section were rendered practically use- | 
less by the Albemarie’s presence there, and | 
the expense of the squadron necessary to 
keep watch upon her movements was some- 
thing enormous. 


In this emergency Lienten- | 


| suspicious picket on the Southfield, and ap- 
| proached the wharf where the ram lay, a vast 
| black mass in the darkness. Greatly embold- 
| ened by this success, the lieutenant for a mo- 
ment resolved to change his plan, and, know- 
ing the town perfectly, to put in shore and 
trust to the effect of a night surprise, with 
which he was so well acquainted, overpower 
those on board, get her into the stream before 
the forts could be aroused, and fight the bat- 
| teries with her on her way down. But just 
as he was about to carry his sudden plan into 
execution, a cry from the ram rang out sharp- 
| ly on the night, repeated on every side, fol- 
lowed by the instantaneous booming of the 
great guns from ship and shore; and return- 
| ing no answer, the lieutenant put on all steam 
and made for her. At the same moment an 


ant Cashing submitted two plans to Admiral | immense bonfire of pine-knots and turpentine 
Lee for the ram’s destruction. The admiral | blazed up on the bank, most fortunately for 
approved of one of them, and sent its pro- | | him, since it revealed directly the untoward 
jector to Washington to lay it before the Sec- | fact that a boom of logs extended around the 
retary of the Navy, and the latter, though at | ram in all directions to guard her from tor- 
first a little doubtful of its merit, finally an- | pedoes, which for one second seemed an in- 
thorized him to procure the means to carry | suarmeuntable obstacle. Only for one sec- 
it into execution; and he immediately pur- | ond, though. With the next the lieuten- 
chased in New York two open launches, each | ant had given orders to sheer off across 
about thirty feet long, fitted with a small) the stream, so as to get room for acquiring 
engine and propelled by a screw, carrying a. headway and carrying his launch by the 
howitzer, and provided with a long boom that force of its own impetus straight across the 
boom, though it never could get out again, 


swung by a hinge, which could be raised or | 
Vox. XLIX.—No. 290.—18 
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he knew. As they turned, a volley of buck- 
shot tore away the whole back of his coat 
and the sole of his shoe, and the man by his 
side fell lifeless. Before the volley could be 
repeated the launch had struck the boom, 
was over, and was forging up under the Al- 
bemarle’s quarter, directly beneath the mouth 
of a rifle-gun, and so close that the merest 
whisper on board the ram, where they were 
endeavoring to bring the gun to bear, could 
be distinctly heard. 

That must have been a terrifically excit- 
ing moment to those on that little launch, 
with the vast mountain of iron towering 
above them, the fire-lit mass of foes upon the 
shore, and triumph and eternity in the next 
moment. Lieutenant Cushing stood at the 


‘ bows of the launch, with several lines be- 


|in the midst of all his weakness. The sen- 
tinel, meanwhile, was walking his round on 
| the parapet, and in order to make any shel- 
iter it was necessary to rise and run for it 
‘the moment his back was turned. Doing 
'so, he was obliged, at the instant the senti- 
‘nel turned about again, to drop where he 
| was, between two paths of the tall grass, 
| which partially sheltered him, since, being 
covered with mud from head to foot, he was 
| hardly distinguishable from the soil, as he 
| presently found when a party of men came 
'down one of the paths and passed so near 
| him as almost to tread on his arm without 
| discovering him. Knowing it would be im- 
possible to remain there safely for any length 
|of time, he lay on his back, planted his el- 


bow and his heel firmly in the ground, and 


fore him: one of these lines was attached | thus hitched himself slowly along till he 
to the howitzer, one to the ankle of the en-| gained the cypress swamp, a mass of bog 
gineer, one to the officer who was to lower | and brier, through which, barefooted, bare- 
the boom carrying the torpedo, one was that | headed, and bare-handed, he had to force a 
by means of which the torpedo was to be | path till the blood flowed from his innumer- 
slid under the ram, another was the ex-! able wounds and bruises. Entering at last 
ploding-line, which should pull away a pin |a clearing, a fresh danger appeared, in the 
and let a grape-shot drop on the percussion- shape of a group of soldiers, behind whom 
cap beneath. The howitzer had already been | he had to pass at a distance of twenty yards, 
discharged. The line attached to the engi- creeping through a corn furrow. He was 
neer was pulled: the engine stopped. The | now in the outskirts of a wood, and encoun- 
boom was lowered, the torpedo slid slowly | tering an old negro, he gave him a piece of 
off and under, the air-chamber at top bring- | money which had chanced to remain about 
ing it up in position beneath the ram. The | him, and sent him back to town to bring 
last line was pulled, the grape-shot fell, just | him news of what had happened there over- 
as the rifle-gun went off—and the rebel | night ; for he wished to be sure that he 
ram and the launch blew up together, and | had done the work there thoroughly before 
columns of water shot up and fell again, | making any more effort to get back to his 
heavy with dead and dying. But just as; ship; and famished, exhausted, and with 
Lieutenant Cushing pulled the exploding | every nerve strung to its utmost tension, it 





line he had cried out to his men to save them- 
selves, and throwing off arms and heavy gar- 
ments, had struck out into the water. The 
surface was being ripped up with shot, boats 
were already out picking up the wounded, 
and dying men were going down with gur- 
gling groans around him; but he boldly 
made for the other bank, and was just reach- 
ing it, when he heard the voice of one of his 
own men in a sinking state, and turned to 
relieve, if possible, one who had shared such 
peril with him. Finding the man, he sup- 
ported him with one arm and kept him 
afloat for several minutes, when all at once 


| seemed to him that if he had failed he did 
[not care to get back at all. Vibrating, in 
| his suspense, between a fear that the man 
might betray him and a confidence that he 
would not, he rested there till the messen- 
ger came back, bringing him news of the 
| complete destruction of the rebel ram, and 
the plunged gayly into another swamp, so 
dense that he could only direct himself by 
‘the sun, emerging from its tall reeds and 
| brambles, a couple of hours past noon, upon 
one of the deep and narrow creeks that wind 
| in and out through all those regions, exact- 
‘ly opposite a fresh detachment of soldiers 


he went down, leaving the lieutenant alone | on the other bank, and who, as fate willed 
on the water, swimming with faint strokes, | it, had a little skiff made of four or five 
with what seemed interminable distances | rough boards, with the seams pitched with 
before him, but so firmly resolved to escape | tar, “toggled to the root of an old cypress- 
that, perhaps, after voluntary power was /| tree that squirmed like a snake into the 
expended, the muscular motion still contin- | inky water,” as he described it. Lying in 
ued mechanically, and carried him at last to wait in the dense greenery and shade till 
shore, where he fell, with his feet still in the | the men went back to their rude meal, he 
water, and lay, not more than half conscious, gently slipped between the reeds and slid 
till morning, when the bright, invigorating | into the water, swimming softly till he 
sunshine showed him that he had gained a| reached the skiff, loosened it, pushed it be- 
piece of swamp not far from one of the forts, | fore him round the first curve, when he 
and from whence he could see the angry and | clambered in and paddled away for dear 
excited town, with a curious sense of power life: paddled all day, into sunset, into twi- 
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light, into starlight—such starlight as sift- | 
ed down through the great shadows of the 

swamp and the cypress-lined and moss-hung 

banks of the creek. At last he was in the 

Roanoke, at last in the open water of the | 
sound, where a swell wowld have swamped 
the frail skiff, but where the night was sin- | 
gularly still and soft—though, as it was, he 

was obliged to paddle all upon one side to | 
keep his boat on the course which he laid 
for himself by the stars. When he came, 
after a weary while, in sight of the picket 
vessel of the fleet, and, after what seemed a 
longer and still wearier while, within hail, 
he gave his “ Ship ahoy !” and dropped, gasp- 
ing, benumbed, and half dead, into the bot- 
tom of the boat. But immediately on his 
hail the vessel had slipped her cable, and had 
got out her boats to take measures against 
infernal machines, firmly convinced that the 
skiff was a piece of retaliation on the part 
of the rebels, and, in response to his asser- 
tion that he was Lieutenant Cushing, loud- 
ly assuring him that Lieutenant Cushing 
was no longer in existence; and it was still 
some time before he found himself on board, 
refreshed, clothed, and in his right mind, 
and on the way to the flag-ship, where, in 
honor of his return, rockets were thrown up 
and all hands called to cheer ship, even be- 
fore the success of his expedition was an- 
nounced. And for once valor had its due ac- 
knowledgment and reward. 





JOHN AND L 


. OME, John,” said I, cheerfully, “ it real- 

ly is time to go; if you stay any longer 
I shall be afraid to come down and lock the 
door after you.” 

My visitor rose—a proceeding that al- 
ways reminded me of the genius emerging 
from the copper vessel, as he measured six 
feet three—and stood looking reproachfully 
down upon me. 

“You are in a great hurry to get rid of 
me,” he replied. 

Now I didn’t agree with him, for he had 
made his usual call of two hours and a half: 
having, in country phrase, taken to “sitting 
up” with me so literally that I was frequent- 
ly at my wit’s end to suppress the yawn that 
I knew would bring a troop rushing after it. 

He was a fine, manly-looking fellow, this 
John Cranford, old for his age—which was 
the rather boyish period of twenty-two— 
and every way worthy of being loved. But 
I didn’t love him. I was seven years his 
senior; and when, instead of letting the 
worm of concealment prey on his damask 
cheek, he ventured to tell his love for my 
mature self, I remorselessly seized an En- 
glish Prayer-book, and pointed sternly to the 
clause, ‘A man may not marry his grand- 
mother.” That was three years ago; and I 





added, encouragingly, “ Besides, John, you 


are a child, and don’t know your own 
mind.” 

“Tf a man of nineteen doesn’t know his 
own mind,” remonstrated my lover, “ I would 
like to know who should. But I will wait 
for you seven years, if you say so—fourteen, 
as Jacob did for Rachel.” 

“You forget,” I replied, laughing at his 
way of mending matters, “that a woman 
does not, like wine, improve with age. But 
seriously, Johu, this is absurd; you are a 
nice boy, and I like you—but my feelings 
toward you are more those of a mother than 
a wife.” 

The boy’s eyes flashed indignantly ; and 
before I could divine his intention he had 
lifted me from the spot where I stood, and 
carried me, infant fashion, to the sofa at the 
other end of the room. 

“T could almost find it in my heart to 
shake you !” he muttered, as he set me down 
with emphasis. 

This was rather like the courtship of Will- 
iam of Normandy, and matters promised to 
be quite exciting. 

“Don’t do that again,” said I, with dig- 
nity, when I had recovered my breath. 

“Will you marry me ?” asked John, some- 
what threateningly. 

“Not just at present,” I replied. 

“The great, handsome fellow,” I thought, 
as he paced the floor restlessly, “ why couldn’t 
he fall in love with some girl of fifteen, in- 
stead of setting his affections on an old maid 
likeme? I don’t want the boy on my hands, 
and I won’t have him!” 

“As to your being twenty-six,” pursued 
John, in auswer to my thoughts, “ you say 
it’s down in the family Bible, and I suppose 
it must be so; but no one would believe it; 
and J don’t care if you're forty. You look 
like a girl of sixteen, and you are the only 
woman I shall ever love.” 

Oh, John, John! at least five millions of 
men have said that same thing before in ev- 
ery known language. Nevertheless, when 
you fairly break down and ery, I relent—for 
I am disgracefully soft-hearted—and weak- 
ly promise then and there that I will either 
keep my own name or take yours. For love 
is a very dog in the manger, and John looked 
radiant at this concession. It was a com- 
fort to know that if he could not gather the 

ower himself, no one else would. 

A sort of family shipwreck had wafted 
John to my threshold., Our own household 
was sadly broken up, and I found myself 
comparatively young in years, with a half- 
invalid father, a large house, and very little 
money. What more natural than to take 
boarders? And among the first were Mr. 
Cranford, and his son, and sister, who had 
just been wrecked themselves by the death 
of the wife and mother in a foreign land— 
one of those sudden, unexpected deaths that 
leave the survivors in a dazed condition, be- 
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cause it is so difficult to imagine the gay 
worldling who has been called hence in an- 
other state of being. 

Mr. Cranford was one of my admirations 
from the first. Tall, pale, with dark hair 
and eyes, he reminded me of Dante, only 
that he was handsomer; and he had such a 
general air of knowing every thing worth 
knowing (without the least pedantry, how- 
ever) that Iwas quite afraid of him. He 
was evidently wrapped up in John, and pa- 
tient with his sister—which was asking 
quite enough of Christian charity under the 
sun, for Mrs. Shellgrove was an unmitigated 
nuisance. Such a talker! babbling of her 
own and her brother’s affairs with equal in- 
discretion, and treating the latter as though 
he were an incapable infant. 

They staid with us three years, and dur- 
ing that time I was fairly persecuted about 
John. Mrs. Shellgrove wrote me a letter on 
the subject, in which she informed me that 
the whole family were ready to receive me 
with open arms—a prospect that I did not 
find at all alluring. They seemed to have 
set their hearts upon me as a person pecul- 
iarly fitted to train John in the way he 
should go. Every thing, I was told, de- 
pended on his getting the right kind of 
wife. 





A special interview with Mr. Cranford, at 
his particular request, touched me consider- 


ably. 


“T hope,” said he, “that you will not re- 
He has set his 
heart so fully upon you, and yon are every 
thing that I eould desire in a daughter. I 
I feel sadly lonely 
at times, and I am sure that you would just 


fuse my boy, Miss Edna. 


want some one to pet. 


fill the vacant niche.” 


I drew my hand away from his caress, 
and almost felt like hating John Cranford. 
Life with him would be one of ease and 
luxury; but I decided that I had rather 


keep boarders. 


Not long after this the Cranfords conclud- 
ed to go to housekeeping, and Mrs. Shell- 
She always came 
to luncheon now in her bonnet, and gave us 
minute details of all that had been done 
and talked of about the house in the last 


grove was in her glory. 


twenty-four hours. 


“It is really magnificent,” said she, length- 
ening out each syllable. “ Brother has such 
perfect taste; and be is actually furnishing 
the library, Miss Edna, after your sugges- 
You see, we look upon you quite as 


tion. 
one of the family.” 
“That is very good of you,” I replied 


shortly; “but I certainly have no expecta- 


tion of ever belonging to it.” 


Mrs. Shellgrove laughed as thongh I had 


perpetrated an excellent joke. 


“Young ladies always deny these things, 


of course; but John tells a different story.” 
I rattled the cups and saucers angrily 





and my thoughts floated off not to John, but 
to John’s father, sitting lonely in the library 
furnished after my suggestion. Wasn’t it, 
after all, my duty to marry the family gen- 
erally? 

The house was finished and moved into, 
and John spent his evenings with me. I 
used to get dreadfully tired of him. He was 
really too devoted to be at all interesting, 
and I had reached that state of feeling that, 
if summarily ordered to take my choice be- 
tween him and the gallows, I would have 
prepared myself for hanging with a sort of 
cheerful alacrity. 

I locked the door upon John on the even- 
ing in question, when I had finally gotten 
rid of him, with these feelings in full force; 
and I meditated while undressing on some 
desperate move that should bring matters 
to a crisis. 

But the boy had become roused at last. 
He too had reflected in the watches of the 
night; and next day I received quite a dig- 
nitied letter from him, telling me that busi- 
ness called him from the city for two or 
three weeks, and that possibly on his return 
|\I might appreciate his devotion better. I 
felt inexpressibly relieved. It appeared to 
me the most sensible move that John had 
made in the whole course of our acquaint- 
ance, and I began to breathe with more 
freedom. 

Time flew, however, and the three weeks 
lengthened to six without John’s return. 
He wrote to me, but his letters became some- 
what constrained ; and I scarcely knew what 
to make of him. If he would only give ms 
up, I thought; but I felt sure that he would 
hold me to that weak promise of mine, that 
I should either become Edna Cranford or 
remain Edna Carrington. 

“ Mr. Cranford” was announced one even- 
ing, and I entered the parlor fully prepared 
for an overdose of John, but found myself 
confronted by his father. 

He looked very grave; and instantly I 
imagined all sorts of things, and reproached 
myself for my coldness. 

“ John is well?” I gasped, finally. 

“ Quite well,” was the reply, in such kind 
tones that I felt sure there was something 
wrong. 

What it was I cared not, but poured forth 
my feelings impetuously to my astonished 
visitor. 

“He must not come here again!” I ex- 
claimed. “Ido not wish to see him. Tell 
him so, Mr. Cranford! tell him that I had 
, | Tather remain Edna Carrington, as he made 
me promise, than to become Edna Cranford.” 

“ And he made you promise this ?” was the 
reply. “The selfish fellow! But, Edna, 
what am J to do without the little girl I 
have been expecting? Iam very lonely— 
so lonely that I do not see how I can give 
her up.” 
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I glanced at him, and the room seemed 
swimming round—every thing was dread- 
fully unreal. I tried to sit down, and was 
carried tenderly to the sofa. 

“Shall it be Edna Carrington or Edna 
Cranford ?” he whispered. “You need not 
break your promise te John.” 

“ Edna Cranford,” I replied, feeling that I 
had left the world entirely, and was in an- 
other sphere of existence. 

If the thought crossed my mind that Mr. 
Cranford had rather cheerfully supplanted 
his son, the proceeding was fully justified 
during the visit which I soon received from 
that young gentleman. I tried to make it 
plain to him that I did him no wrong, as I 
had never professed to love him, though not 
at all sure that I wouldn’t receive the shak- 
ing threatened on a previous occasion, and I 
endeavored to be as tender as possible, for I 
felt really sorry for him. 

To my great surprise, John laughed. 

“ Well, this is jolly!” he exclaimed. “ And 
I'm not a villain, after all. What do you 
think of her, Edna ?” 

















He produced an ivorytype in a rich velvet 
case—a pretty, little, blue-eyed simpleton ; 
she looked like «tat seventeen. 

“Rose,” he continued—“ Rose Darling: 
the name suits her, doesn’t it? She was 
staying at my uncle’s in Maryland—that’s 
where I’ve been visiting, you know—anc 
she’s such a dear little confiding thing that 
a fellow couldn’t help falling in love with 
her. And she thinks no end of me, you see 
—says she’s quite afraid of me, and all that.” 

Jobin knew that J wasn’t a bit afraid of 
him; but I felt an elder sisterly sort of in- 
terest in his happiness, and had never liked 
him so well as at that moment. And this 
was the dreadful news that his father had 
come to break to me, when his narrative was 
nipped in the bud by my revelations, and 





|the interview ended in a far more satisfac- 


tory manner than either of us had antici- 
pated. 

So I kept my promise to John, after all, 
and as Miss Rose kept hers, he is now a 
steady married man, and a very agreeable 
son-in-law. 





FALSEHOOD IN. THE DAILY PRESS. 


By JAMES 


N the early days of journalism there was 

of necessity a very large ingredient in it 

of falsehood, because both writers and read- 

ers were ignorant and credulous. A Lon- 

don paragraphist of the year 1653 favored 
his readers with this item: 

“A perfect Mermaid was by the last great wind 
driven ashore near Greenwich, with her comb in one 
hand and her looking-glaes in the other. She seemed 
to be of the countenance of a most fair and beautiful 
woman, with her arms crossed, weeping out many 
pearly drops of salt tears; and afterward, she gently | 
turning herself upon her back, swam away without 
being seen any more.” 

Probably the writer believed the substance 
of this paragraph, and only exercised his 
journalistic talent in decorating his fact 
with tender and romantic incidents. Men 
could believe any thing then, except the de- 


PARTON. 


people for the king’s-evil—twenty a day for 
his whole reign—and even poor Louis XVI, 
at his coronation in 1774, was so good as to 
touch twenty-four hundred. So,at least, Vol- 
taire informed King Frederick. The word 
“touching” gives us a most inadequate idea 
of the deliberate solemnity of this ceremo- 
nial in the days of the Stuarts. Imagine 
the king seated in a chair of state upon his 
throne, under a rich canopy, in a spacious 
hall of the palace. * Each surgeon leads his 
patients in turn to the foot of the throne, 
where they kneel, and while a chaplain in 
full canonicals intones the words, “He put 
his hands upon them and healed them,” the 
king strokes their faces with both hands at 
once. When all have been thus “touched,” 
they come up to the throne again in the 





monstrable truths of science. The writer 


| same order, and the king hangs about the 


of that mermaid item had seen from his | neck of each by a blue ribbon a golden coin, 
childhood occasional advertisements in the | while the chaplain chants, “This is the true 


gazettes announcing when and where a} 
gracious king would next cure his subjects | 


Light who came into the world.” And the 
whole concludes with the reading of the 


of scrofula by a touch of his royal finger. | epistle for the day and prayers for the sick. 


Here is one of them, issued by command of | 
Charles I.: 


“ Whitehall, May 14, 1644.—His Sacred Majesty hav- | 
ing declared it to be his Royal will and purpose to con- 
tinue the healing of his people for the Evil during the | 
month of May, and then to give over till Michaelmas | 
next, I am commanded to give notice thereof, that the | 
people may not come up to town in the interim, and 
lose their labor.” 


What were mermaids and men-fish to this? | 
But Charles II. touched ninety-two thousand | 


Such was the credulity of our ancestors of 
yesterday! Such was the public which the 
press addressed in the first century of its 


| existence! 


In the early time, too, it was a thing of 
most imminent and deadly peril to have to 
do with printer’s ink. In the-reign of the 
same Charles a respectable father of a fam- 
ily, John Gwyn by name, was hanged, eut 
down while still alive, disemboweled, be- 
headed, and quartered, for merely printing a 
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piece disagreeable to the royalists. Editors 
took the hint. The great fire of London, 
which swept over four hundred and thirty- 
six acres, was chronicled in two short par- 
agraphs, but the narrator devoted several 
lines of the same in assigning the glory of 
putting out the fire to the king, and to his 
brother, who was to be king. Amidst the 
hush of all thoughtful England a eed was 
done in the same reign which the timorous 
journalism of the time recorded thus: 

“This day Algernon Sidney, Esq., was brought 

from the Tower to the place appointed for his execu- 
tion on Tower Hill, where he was beheaded on a scaf- 
fold erected for the purpose.” 
No details, no comments. The monarchy, 
which was not strong enough to bear the 
simplest true narrative of heroic Sidney’s 
murder, was strong enough to disembowel a 
printer and set up his head over Temple Bar. 
It were vain to expect much truth from 
newspapers when a paragraph might cost 
the writer his estate, the printer his en- 
trails, and the carrier his ears. 

And long after the brutal Stuarts had fled 
from the kingdom which they had polluted, 
editors were denied access to the sources of 
important news, while remaining always 
subject to the iron necessity of being inter- 
esting. Hence writers for the press resorted 
to inventions more or less innocent. Defoe 
would never have written fictitious accounts 
of the London fire and the great plague if 
the newspapers had supplied true ones; and 
Benjamin Franklin would not have amused 
the readers of the Pennsylvania Gazette with 
the “Speech of Polly Baker” if winds and 
tides had not retarded vessels bringing later 
news from over the sea. “To amuse our cus- 
tomers,” Franklin once said, “I used to fill 
up our vacant columns with anecdotes and 
fables and fancies of my Own.” But, like De- 
foe, he gave his fables and fancies such an 
air of truth as to deceive. The Abbé Ray- 
nal quoted “ Polly Baker” in his History of the 
Indies as an illustration of the advanced and 
enlightened justice of Massachusetts courts ; 
and as to Franklin’s descriptive catalogue 
of the packages of scalps taken by the Brit- 
ish Indians during the Revolutionary war, it 
was done with such particularity and natu- 
ralness that to-day it will deceive nine read- 
ers in ten who do not know the secret. So, 
in our own day, the first letter in the Cleve- 
land Plaindealer that was signed “ Artemus 
Ward” was accepted as the genuine epistle 
of a coming moral showman. 

The “local” editor in a quiet interior 
city often finds himself in the situation of a 
writer for the press in the infancy of the art. 
Journalism deals in the extraordinary, but 
nothing extraordinary has happened. Not 
the less—nay, all the more—is his public 
hungry for local news; and if he permits 
his readers to suffer the pangs of inanition, 


it is either because he is less or more than | 





editor. And here we have the origin of 
that new school of “ American humor” which 
for ten years past has enlivened the newspa- 
pers of all lands, even to the remotest islands 
of the sea. Franklin began it a hundred 
and forty years ago, between arrivals of 
ships, in the Pennsylvania Gazette; where- 
in, besides such tales as “ Polly Baker,” he 
would write fictitious letters to himself (the 
editor), and in following numbers insert fic- 
titions and comic replies. Artemus Ward 
only gave the practice a new impulse and a 
wider celebrity through the happiness of his 
conception of the moral showman, and the 
remarkable fertility of resource which he 
displayed in carrying it out. There are now 
afloat in the newspapers many thousands of 
amusing three-line fictions which had no 
other origin than the invention of a local 
itemizer, within whose sphere of observation 
nothing unusual had happened. 

What we to-day think of as journalism 
began when young Samuel Johnson first 
composed Parliamentary speeches for Care's 
Magazine, in 1740, which is equivalent to say- 
ing that it began in systematic falsehood. 
Johnson avowed the fact a few years later 
at Foote’s table, and avowed it with a feel- 
ing that seemed nearer akin to exultation 
than shame. A certain speech, attributed 
to the elder Pitt, being highly commended, 
one of the guests took down the magazine 
and read it aloud. When the company had 
given full vent to their admiration, Johnson, 
who had sat silent during the scene, startled 
them all by saying, “ That speech I wrote in 
a garret in Exeter Street.” Responding to 
their amazement, he explained: “I never was 
in the gallery of the House of Commons but 
once in my life. Cave had interest with the 
door-keepers. He and the persons employed 
under him had admittance. They brought 
away the subject of discussion, the names 
of the speakers, the side they took, and the 
order in which they rose, together with notes 
of the various arguments adduced in the 
course of debate. The whole was afterward 
communicated to me, and I composed the 
speeches in the form they now have.” Here, 
perhaps, we have the origin of Dr. Johnson’s 
aversion to newspapers; for we all abhor our 
sins when another commits them. He wrote 
in one of his Zdlers for 1758 that if an embas- 
sador may be defined as a person who lies 
abroad for his country’s good, an editor is 
one who lies at home for his own. 

It was in Johnson’s day, too, that minis- 
ters began to think writers for the press 
worth buying; and curious it is to note the 
vast difference between the emoluments of 
corruption and the wages of honesty. . It is 


/so in the politics of the present time. In 


the good old times when George III. was a 
young king there were still newspapers that 
bought items at sixpence adozen. Journal- 
ism was a vagabond, and had been a vaga- 
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bond always. “All Grub Street is dead and 
gone,” wrote Swift, when the first half-penny 
stamp was imposed. ‘No more ghosts or 
murders for love or money.” Almost within 
the memory of living persons Lamb supplied 
amusing paragraphs at sixpence each ; Camp- 
bell received two guineas for a poem iu the 
poet’s corner of a newspaper; Hazlitt wrote 
criticism that is still enjoyed at five shillings 
for a closely printed column; and Burns re- 
fused an engagement upon the Morning Post 
at a guinea a week. That Burns should de- 
cline this offer appeared to the proprietor a 
piece of “insolence.” This proprietor was 
the individual who once said to a writer, 
“T wish I had you in a garret without a 
coat to your back, as I once had Coleridge.” 
But Coleridge did not enjoy the situation, 
in which, however, he expended his best 


years, his manhood’s prime, and all that we | 


now like to think of in connection with his 
name. 


But it was during that long reign of big- , 


otry and ignorance that a single article of 
fulsome flattery of the king or reckless de- 
fense of the Prince of Wales could get a 
rake a rich living in the church, and when 


a pamphlet was often rewarded with a val- ' 


uable place or liberal pension. <A pleasant 


thing it was, and a comfortable, to be an | 


English editor during the American Revyo- 
lution, if you were discerning enough to 
be on the side of the king and mob. The 
infuriate zeal_of the Tory papers betrays 
their imperfect sincerity. An extra of 1777, 
which chronicled the retreat of General 
Washington from the Harlem River, flamed 
with extravagant headings denouncing “the 
most wicked, daring, and unnatural rebell- 
ion that ever disgraced the annals of histo- 
ry, fomented and abetted by a junto of re- 
publicans on this side of the Atlantic.” The 
exultant editor appended a little lying gos- 
sip to his news: 

“Mr. Washington, notwithstanding his amour with 
Mrs. Gibbons, is, we hear, married to a very amiable 
lady, but, it is said, Mrs. Washington, being a warm 
loyalist, has been separated from the General since 
the commencement of the present troubles, and lives 
very much respected in the city of New York.” 


Thus early in the life of journalism began 
the exploits of those twin calumniators, “ /t 
is said” and “ They say.” They have worn 
various disguises since, only to become more 
mischievous. “It is perfectly notorious ;” 
“Tt was stated at the time, and not denied ;” 
“No one here doubts ;” “At first we were 


inclined to question the story, but we have | 


had it from so many sources that really ;” 
“This is only the gossip of the street, but 
where there is so much smoke”—are only 
variations of the old familiar “ They say,” 
which in the most ancient known languages 
played precisely the same part it does in 
ours, 

Journalism had no chance in the early 


| day, and its sins are not to be laid at its 
_own door. It was not until within the mem- 
ory of living men that Defoe’s famous utter- 
ance ceased to be strictly applicable to the 
case of writers for the press: “If a writer 
tells the crimes of great men, they fall upen 
him with the iron hands of the law; if he 
tells their virtues, when they have any, then 
the mob attacks him with slander. But if 
he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom 
on both sides.” I am not sure that these 
words have even yet lost all their meaning. 
Let any one to-day presume to defend in 
public any of the persons whom a consider- 
able number of writers for the press regard 
in the light of established targets for vitu- 
peration, he will be likely to become a tar- 
get himself. Mr.G. W. Curtis, in the columns 
of Harper's Weekly, ventured a few months 
ago to defend a Senator from an accusation. 
He was promptly warned off the premises: 
“Tf Mr. Curtis keeps this up, he will be sus- 
pected of being an accomplice.” 

Until the development of the telegraph 
had completed the resources of the daily 
press, the mere tumult of haste in which the 
vital part of its work was done was the 
cause of numberless errors. The exploits of 
the special-express riders thirty years ago 
were wonderful indeed ; but what they gain- 
ed in time the newspaper often lost in cor- 
rectness. A trifling accident would delay a 
rider long enough to deprive the editor of 
the most momentary opportunity of revis- 
ion. In a file of the New York Tribune of 
1841 we read of a noted rider of that day, 
named Enoch Ward, who used to accomplish 
the distance between New Haven and New 
York, seventy-four miles, in four hours and 
a half. This was creditable enterprise, but 
the system kept an editorial corps in a whirl 
of excitement, and accustomed writers to 
headlong haste. The news was written as 
fast as the pen could be driven over the pa- 
per, and in many instances editorial com- 
ments were executed not less rapidly. I 
, have heard the late Horace Greeley say that, 
in the earlier years of the Jridune, he thought 
nothing of writing a column in an hour, and 
that often he had kept on at this furious rate 
so long that he was obliged at last to wind 
a wet bandage round his arm to reduce the 
swelling and the ache to the bearable point. 
His excitement at the reception of news by 
special express is inconceivable by those who 
never witnessed it. Mr. Augustus Maverick 
has recorded the events of an evening when 
one of the primitive locomotives brought 
| to New York special election returns from 
| Patchogue, or Quogue, or some other queer 
| place on Long Island. The cry of joy which 
| the enthusiastic editor uttered when he saw 
| the returns “might have been heard a quar- 
| ter of a mile.” 
| But the necessity for this tumultuous and 
| exciting haste has ceased to exist. The an- 
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nihilation of distance by the telegraph, and _ is to keep lies out of his journal. His labor 
the numerous mechanical improvements by | | is to fill the waste-paper basket, while other 
which copies can be printed at any desired | men fillthe paper. The hasty reader glances 
rate—a million copies an hour if it should | at a page of news, consisting, perhaps, of 





ever be necessary—have made it possible for | 
nearly all the w york done upon newspapers | 
to be executed with a considerable degree 
of deliberation. Seven-tenths of it is cool 
routine, and the rest may usually be done at | 
a,pace not incompatible with the exclusion 
of the more egregious and pernicious errors. 
In two countries, also, the press is now sufii- | 
ciently free. In them all the old sources of | 
intelligence are open to the press, and a new 
one has been added of great value, inter- | 
viewing, which is founded on the principle | 
of applying to the source of information, in- | 
stead of putting trust in that ancient gossip- 
monger, They say. After two centuries and 
a half of struggle, more or less heroic, erg, 
daily press is free from artificial and exter- 
nal necessity of uttering falsehood or sup- | 
pressing truth, and finds itself face to face 
with those difficulties of its task which are 
natural and unavoidable. 

And yet it has not purged its columns of 





falsehood. There are several persons in the | 
United States besides members of Congress | 


| 


| fession that falsehood, in a matter of news, 


fifty items—no great show of matter—and 
he thinks it an easy thing to have them all 


‘true. But those fifty may be but the residue 
| of a thousand, and it was the examination 


and rejection of the nine hundred and fifty 
that tired out the responsible head of the 
| department, and added another gray hair to 
his beard. ‘The average reader,” as the 
Springfield Republican truly remarked the 
other day, “has, and can have, no conception 
of the flood of information that continually 
pours from all directions, and from all sorts 
of sources, into the office of a leading news- 
paper.” The same average reader is equally 
unaware of the strenuous efforts made in all 
respectable newspaper offices to get false- 
hoods safely stuffed into the basket, instead 
of setting them afloat upon the tide of jour- 
nalism, it being an axiom with all journal- 
ists who know the rudiments of their pro- 


hurts nothing half so much as it hurts the 
newspaper in which it originates. 
Why, then, are there so many errors in the 


who feel deeply aggrieved by its misconcep- | daily press ? 


tions and perversions, and there have been 
rumors or threats of an Anti-press Associa- 
tion of some kind in the city of New York. 
At this period of reaction it is not uncom- 
mon to hear American citizens denounce an 
“unbridled press” along with the other in- 
cidents of freedom, and express a wish for 
some measure of restraint. Nothing could 
be more absurd or short-sighted than such a 


stitution, is a great sinner, of course. But 
we might as well rail at the Hudson Riv- 
er beeause of the drainage that pours con- 
tinually into it from two hundred and fifty 
miles of inhabited country, as to condemn 
the daily press on account of its perversions, 
exaggerations, and falsehoods. The pollu- 
tion of a dozen large cities mingles with the 
Hudson’s clear and sparkling tide, only to 
stain the edges of the stream, not to lessen 
its utility, nor much diminish its refreshing 
eharm; for a living stream is at once a re- 
ceptacle and a disinfectant. So is it with 
this flowing tide of publicity, the daily press, 
whose office is not to lead or reform the 
world, but chiefly to receive and carry the 
tidings, day by day, of what our busy race 
has done and thought, and, by the mere fact 
of publicity, preserve and distribute what- 
ever is valuable, while letting the unclean 
and false sink out of sight, or drift to the 
ocean of oblivion. 

And, as I am to descant upon the false- 
hoods of the daily press, it is but fair to ad- 
mit that every important newspaper is con- 
ducted on the general plan of giving correct 





It is chiefly because the task which the 
daily press attempts to perform is among 
the most difficult that man ever undertook ; 
being no less than the gathering, writing, 
and publishing of the history of the world 
for one day in one day, a task which requires 
the co-operation of several hundred individ- 
nals scattered widely over the earth, many 


| of them far beyond the reach of supervision. 
desire. The daily press, being a human in- | 


In the present condition of the arts and sci- 
ences this is only beginning to be a possible 
thing, and demands a liberality of expendi- 
ture which only a very few existing journals 
ean sustain. If we are often offended at the 
calumnies and misinterpretations of the 
press, we oftener havereason to stand amazed 
at the rapid advances it makes toward actu- 
ally doing what it attempts. It is but right 
that we should judge the unintentional er- 
rors of the press with abundant allowance 
for the difficulties of its work, and hail its 
triumphs with generous applause. 

“ As easy as lying,” says Hamlet. This is 
one of those happy touches of Shakspeare 
that seem slight and accidental, while fur- 
nishing a fruitful text to all after-time. 
Self-observant persons are aware of the ease 
with which exaggeration and other varieties 
of falsehood slip from the tongue, and the 
extreme difficulty of giving an exact account 
of the simplest matter. And this difficulty 
is greatest to ardent and imaginative per- 
sons, who naturally take to writing. The 
very qualities of mind which give them their 
power to interest other minds are, in many 
instances, the qualities that incline them to 





intelligence. The chief business of an editor 


picturesque andeffectiveexaggeration. Tell- 
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ing the simple truth is the hardest thing| tion. Mr. E. J. Huling, of Saratoga, has re- 
done either by tongue or pen. How easy it | cently described the exploits of some of those 
was to represent Napoleon Bonaparte gallop- | young gentlemen who are dispatched every 
ing over the Alps on a robust charger, gor- | summer to write Saratoga letters—a task 
geously caparisoned, his cloak flying i in the | | demanding knowledge of the world, knowl- 
breeze, and compact legions pressing up the | ledge of human nature, a very extensive 
steep acclivity! This lie was imagined in a | knowledge of America, and a mind capable 
moment; but it cost M. Thiers much painful | of discriminating between what may and 
toil and long travel to ascertain that his| what may not be printed. Bewildered by 
conqueror crossed the Alps on a mule, muf- | the pageant, not knowing a soul in the place, 
fled to the eyes in his cloak, and attended by | having access to no circle, they soon exhaust 
one guide on foot. the reputable topics, and have no resource 

In the press, as in literature, falsehood | but to dilate upon the imaginary splendors 
has the additional advantage over truth of | of a gambling-house. Most readers, as Mr. 
being much the less expensive. Your raw | Huling remarks, know nothing whatever of 
hand will bring you in an account ofa finance | this branch of industry, and hence a writer 
meeting which shall be of necessity a mere | is safe in giving free play to his inventive 
tissue of misconceptions and misstatements. | powers. “I must send something,” says the 
To get an approximately true narrative of I young journalist, “that something must go 
what occurred, without verbatim reports, | to-day, and it must be interesting.” We 
you must send ‘three persons of trained in- | must all allow that here is sore temptation 
telligence ; but a full and exact report, with | to a young man of the best intentions, un- 
the requisite descriptive matter, demands | less he has an exceptionally endowed mind. 
the intense labor of twelve trained men. | It is far from an ordinary intellect to feel 
Now the account stands thus: tissue of | the superior interest of the simple truth, and 


green falsehood, two dollars ; vivid narrative 
strongly resembling the truth, thirty dollars; 
verbatim report, eighty dollars. In every | 
department of a newspaper, from the most | 
commonplace reporting to the most impor- 
tant criticism, we find that lies are very | 
cheap and truth is very dear. 

We must also bear in mind that if lying is | 
easy, it may also be for the moment highly 
effective. That tawdry falsehood of Bona- 
parte bounding over the mountains adorns 
at this hour hundreds of barber shops in all | 
countries, as the tale, equally groundless, of 
Lincoln and the Scotch cap figures in many 
histories of the late war. Some men of very | 
ordinary abilities do succeed, after long 
practice, in purging their conversation of 
the usual exaggerations and credulities ; but 
even this negative part of a difficult virtue | 
is apt to be purchased by the loss of vivaci- 
ty. Their conversation is as dull as it is 
correct. But the journalist lies under an in- 
exorable necessity of not being dull. Incor- 
rect he may be, to a certain extent, and live; 
but if he is dull, he dies. 

And, unhappily, there are three ways open 
to the journalist of avoiding dullness; two 
wrong, and one right. The right way is 
vigilance, tact, and hard labor in the gath- 
ering and utterance of truth proper to be 
told. The two wrong ways demand vastly 
inferior powers. One is the invention or 
repetition of falsehood, and the other the 
revelation of matters not proper to be told. 
A fertile and sympathetic mind, capable of 
public spirit, finds the material for stirring 
and delightful journalism in a village; but 
there are dull dogs that, even when posted | 
in Washington, the most interesting capital | 
in the world, are compelled to eke out their 
daily dole of routine by calumnious inven- 


| 


| perhaps it is still farther from his inclina- 
| tion to take the prodigious amount of trouble 


which the presentation of truth compels. 
Hazlitt, who lived in the iron age of jour- 
| nalism, used to lay the blame of newspaper 
falsehoods to the Editor, who was then a 
mysterious and awful being, despotic and 
capricious. He had his satellites, his court, 


| his favorites, who flattered his whims and 


intrigued for his favor. A sensitive and 
brilliant writer like Hazlitt had no rights 


| which this dull potentate felt himself bound 
| to respect. He erased the contributor’s hap- 
| py epithets, and converted his strongest pas- 


sages into prudent inanity. “There are ed- 
itors,” said Hazlitt, “ who, if you insert the 
name of a popular actor, strike it out, and 


, in virtue of their authority insert a favorite 


of their own—as a dextrous attorney substi- 
tutes the name of a friend in a will.” Some 


| editors, he adds, will let you praise nobody, 
others will let you blame nobody. Some 
| dine with lords, and scrutinize every coutri- 


bution with a view to its possible effect on 
the flow of invitations. “An editor,” he con- 


tinues, “takes a turn in St. James’s Street, 


and is congratulated by the successive liter- 


'ary or political groups on all he does not 
| write, and when the mistake is found out, 


the true Simon Pure is dismissed.” 

Editors are still human; but it is safe to 
say that no Hazlitt of the present time could 
be subjected to such treatment as this. A 
potentate has taken the place of the capri- 
cious editor in some newspaper offices, who 
may be styled the Incongruous Proprietor. 
The time was when almost every editor 
owned his paper. The time is at hand when 
searcely any editor will do so; for a com- 
plete newspaper establishment at present 
absorbs an amount of capital which a high- 
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ly intellectualized person has never possess- 
ed unless by accident or inheritance, and 
which he could not efficiently wield if he 
had it. In conducting the prodigious estab- 
lishments of modern days, there must be a 
division both of labor and responsibility ; 
and when this is done justly, the public is 
served with an economy and efficiency nev- 
er possible before. No body of learned men 
could produce such a work as the American 
Cyclopedia unless they had behind them both 
the capital and the business talent of a great 
publishing house; and no newspaper up to 
the demands of this age can exist unless 
there is a great man in the counting-room, 
as well as a great man in the editorial chair, 
each keeping to his sphere, but working in 
sarmony, neither of them wholly subject or 
wholly lord. 

It takes time, however, to get these huge 
things in running order, and meanwhile 
there is frequent dislocation. We occasion- 
ally see an odd reversal of what would seem 
to be the natural order: the capitalist every 
thing, the writer nothing; the counting- 
room commanding, the editorial rooms obey- 
ing. It is not yet so clearly seen as it will 
be that neither of these two centres of force 
can work successfully an engine which is 


at once a complicated business and an in- | 


tellectual influence. By the chances of busi- 
ness the most ignorant person may come to 


own a@ newspaper, or one may fall by inher- | 


itance to the most incompetent individual. 
A lucky operator has taken a newspaper, or 
part of one, for a gambling debt. A corrupt 
Ring might acquire in a newspaper a silen- 
cing interest; and a moneyed dunderhead 
has occasionally bought one outright as an 
investment. John Taylor, the witty author 
of Monsieur Tonson, one of the best-known 


humorous poems in the language, who was | 


editor for some years of the Morning Post of 
London, had an ignorant savage for proprie- 


tor. “Among other complaints,” Mr. Tay- | 


lor records in his Memoirs, “ he told me that 


the paper was wholly contined to politics, | 
and had none of those little antidotes which | 


had before diverted the readers.” It has 


lately been disclosed that the owner of an- | 


other London paper, the Morning Chronicle, 
“made an arrangement with the government 


of Louis Napoleon to become the strenuous | 
and daily supporter of the imperial régime,” | 
the French government agreeing to give in } 


return a “concession” for a system of French 
telegraphic lines, in addition to large sums 
of money. Sosays Mr. James Grant, to whom 
this high-spirited individual twice offered 
the editorship. I wonder how the proprietor 
announced the new line of politics to his 
corps of writers. Not, we may presume, with 
the off-hand candor which sometimes marks 
similar events in free-and-easy America. 
“ Boys,” said the proprietor of a newspaper 
in Western New York to his corps, as he pre- 


| sented a stranger to them—“ boys, this is 
|Mr. Smith from Smithton, who has come 
| down here to write up the new railroad. 
| Whatever he writes, print just as he writes 
| it, but not a word on the other side.” And 
they obeyed. Every mail brought remon. 
| Strances against the scheme, all of which 
went into the basket unread. 
The convict Tweed was well aware of this 
new fact in newspapers, the supremacy of 
| the counting-room, though the poor man 
could not know that newspapers unduly 
controlled by the counting-room are power- 
|less over public opinion. The number of 
| newspapers upon the pay-roll of the Ring 
| was eighty-nine, of which twenty-seven so 
| depended upon this plunder for subsistence 
| that when the Ring was broken they gasped 
and died. In those haleyon days of roguery 
| people used to glance in their morning pa- 
per over a mayor’s message of six or eight 
| columns, innocently supposing it part of the 
| news of the day, while book-keepers were at 
the same moment charging it to the city as 
an advertisement at a dollar a line. Petty 
| evening papers received a thousand dollars 
| a month; and after the newspapers had been 
| bought and silenced at this rate for five 
| years, and the Ring had no longer the con- 
trol of the treasury, the unsettled “ claims” 
of the various counting-rooms amounted to 
more than two millions of dollars. The 
writers for the press got little of this. They 
| were put off with a ridiculous gratuity of 
| two hundred dollars a year, voted by the 
| aldermen to the reporters who omitted twice 
a week to tell the public what the aldermen 
had done. 

There never was a period during the thirty 
years’ reign of thieves in the city of New 
| York when the press could not have brought 
|them to naught, if its counting-rooms had 
been disinterested or its editors in command. 

I wish it could be said that an interested 
counting-room is the only disturbing influ- 
ence in the daily press, because in that case 
the remedy would not be difficult. The body 
of working journalists, in which there is a 
great mass of ability and force, could con- 
trol the situation if they husbanded their 
strength and stood by one another. The 
{men and women who produce the material 
of which newspapers are made are surely 
among the most important members of a 
free state. The most obscure paragraphist 
in the most remote and insignificant village 
of the Rocky Mountain States may drop into 
the tide of journalism an item which shall 
do good or do mischief wherever the En- 
glish language is spoken, and remain afloat 
in newspapers for generations, always work- 
ing beneficially or injuriously upon the minds 
of men. Their antipathies and preferences, 
their opinions and principles, mould or tinge 
every thing they write, and constantly enter 
into that atmosphere of influence, that some- 


| 
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thing “in the air,” to which all but the dull- | 
est and the strongest minds are subject. And 

it often falls to them to decide what shall ap- 

pear, what shall be omitted, what shall be 

prominent, and what obscure. By indulging 

a personal preference, seizing every chance 

to insert a favorite name, they can create 

renown; and by being on the watch to erase 

allusion to persons they dislike, they can keep 

them long in the shade. There is mighty 

power wielded in merely leaving things out. 

And though a writer may have his task dis- 

tinctly assigned him, he can not but infuse 

a portion of his personality into every sen- | 
tence that he pens. If he is a man of honor 

and public spirit, those qualities tell in every 

line; if he is frivolous and dissolute, all that 

he does is low, small, or*false. 

Until within a few years past our colleges 
and higher schools did not contribute their 
fair proportion to the ranks of this difficult 
profession. Mr. Greeley seemed prejudiced 
against a youthful applicant if he came fresh 
from a college; and, of course, a student has 
much to unlearn, as well as much to learn, 
before he can efficiently fill the easiest place 
upon the staff of a daily paper. But the 
graduate of a college usually has qualities 
that come into play advantageously when, 
after practice, he has acquired the rudiments 
of his profession. He is apt to have charac- | 
ter and a sense of responsibility, to say noth- 
ing of the knowledge which he acquired at 
college, and which has its value even in the | 
lowest grade of reporting. Of late the news- 
paper offices have been oftener recruited than 
formerly by young graduates, to the manifest 
improvement of the service. 

But there is still a residuum of the orig- 
inal vagabond element in some departments 
of journalism, which leads to egregious | 
falsehood, often reckless, sometimes inten- 
tional. One example will suffice to show 
how important it is to intrust the lowest 
duties of journalism to persons who respect | 
themselves and the public. 

There was a poor Italian to be executed 
a year ago at one of the most elegant and 
polite of our suburban towns—Morristown, 
New Jersey. Never was a quiet and deco-| 
rous village more astounded than Morris- 
town was on this occasion with the con- 
duct of the representatives of the New York 
press. The first to appear on the scene was 
the artist of the Graphic, who arrived two 
or three days before the execution, and em- 
ployed himself in making drawings of the 
various objects to which the execution would 
impart a momentary interest. He took no | 
part in the scenes about to be described. 
During tle afternoon before the event re- | 
porters kept coming by every train, until | 
they numbered fifteen, including the repre- | 
sentative of the Associated Press. Early in | 
the evening the whole body strolled from 
their hotel to the jail, the morning paper 


men to get the material for immediate tele- 
grams, and the evening paper men to pro- 
cure the means of beginning the minute 
narrations which they expected to finish in 
the cars the next day in time for second 
editions. But, to their disappointment and 
disgust, they discovered that the worthy 
sheriff of the county had a deeper sympathy 
with a wretch about to die than with the 
exigencies of a band of enterprising report- 
ers. He would not permit the prisoner to 
be interviewed. No admittance to the jail 
till to-morrow morning. The young gentle- 
men condemned the sheriff both on an as- 
cending and descending plane; but as hard 
words do not break locks, they remained 
outside. 

There was now a company of reporters 
in a country place, with an evening before 
them all their own. No one acquainted with 
newspapers needs to be informed how some 
of them spent that evening. One of the old- 
est members of the New York press divides 
his brethren with regard to their drinking 
habits into several classes. One-third he 
calls hard drinkers, men who are always un- 
der alcoholic influence, and often get drunk. 
One-third drink too much, but rarely exceed 
their allowance, and are seldom intoxicated. 
Some of this class go upon a reckless debauch 
occasionally, and afterward drink nothing 
for a considerable period. Of the remaining 
third a very few are teetotalers on principle, 
a few are teetotalers because they can not 
taste liquor without losing their self-control, 
and an extremely small number (about one- 
twelfth of the whole).drink a little wine or 


|malt-liquor daily, but never to help them 


out with their work. In short, several of 
this gallant band of reporters, as soon as 
they found that nothing could be done in 


| the way of business that evening, began a 


carouse, which lasted till past midnight, and 
some of them, it is supposed, kept it up till 
daylight. 

Drinking is the blight and bane of the 
literary class in all countries. More than 
two of the brightest lights literature has 
known during the last twenty years as tru- 
ly died from the effects of aleohol as Edgar 
Poe did, who was picked up insensible in 
the streets after a wild drink of many hours’ 
duration. But of all the men who live by 
writing, it is journalists to whom aleohol is 
most deadly. Other men are lowered and 
perverted by drink, but to journalists it is 
ruin and death. Some men, it is true, of 
iron constitutions, lapse into old soakers, 
and descend gradually from high positions 
to lower, and finally wander from office to 
office, offering with palsied hand their man- 
uscript to editors who were once their as- 
sistants and inferiors, and are still young 
enough to be their sons. But to most young 
men in the press who drink freely the prac- 
tice is death within seven years. The shore is 
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strewn with the bodies of promising youths, | admit no one until nine o’clock. More re- 
who came to the city furnished only with | porters kept coming up, and every few min- 
the unscientific, baby morality with which utes some of them would give thundering 
so many children are sickened, and thought | knocks at the door, at which the warden 
it a fine thing to be called Bohemians, and | would re-appear, and repeat his explana- 
to end a hard night’s work with a deadly | tion. They argued, threatened, stormed, 
supper in a cellar. They did not suspect | and swore, with a defiance of decency of 
that it was only a low and mean kind of | which young men at 6 a.m. demoralized by 
suicide until they had lost the power to | alcohol alone are capable. Next they troop- 
withdraw. jed off to the abode of the sheriff, a gentle- 
Alcohol, among other pernicious effects, | man of staid respectable character, who had 
renders the mind inexact, disposed to exag- been for weeks dreading the duty of that 
gerate, and reckless of the consequences of | day, but had nerved himself up to perform 
what it utters. Watch a man who is going | it with decorum and every humane precan- 
down this steep decline to rnin, and you|tion. Of him the infuriate band made a 
will observe, as one of the symptoms of a|new demand. They wanted the man exe- 
moral lapse along the whole line of charac- | cuted at ten o’clock instead of eleven, so 
ter, a growing insensibility to the claims of | that they could catch the train at half past 
truth, and a growing inability to discern|eleven. “In New Jersey,” replied the sher- 
truth. The Coming Journalist will not, if | iff, “we do not hang people to suit the con- 
only for reasons of policy, have a writer in | venience of reporters.” 
his corps who is not temperate; and in this} On leaving the sheriff’s house they held 
climate, in that profession, there is only one | an informal “indignation meeting,” at which 
man who is safely temperate: it is the tee-|it was resolved, as they expressed it, “to 
totaler. give the sheriff fits.” The execution oc- 
Stich a night as those reporters passed in | curred soon after the appointed hour, and it 
rural Morristown was the proper prelude to | was managed with so much forethought and 
their next morning’s exploits. Their be-| skill that the man died almost immediate- 
havior was, indeed, a marvel to the inhabit- | ly, and apparently without pain. Nothing 
ants; for in a country town they do not | marked the execution, except the extraordi- 
hang a man oftener than once in a genera- | nary suddenness and painlessness of the pris- 
tion or two, and the people in their simplic- | oner’s death; and this fact was noted in the 
ity supposed that the deliberate putting to | report of the attending physicians, in that 
death of a human being was an event that | of the Associated Press, in that ef the Herald, 
had in it an element of seriousness. A cer-| and in several of the New Jersey papers. 
tain solemnity hung over the town. The| But it was not so reported by the féstive 
children went to bed hushed and timorous. | youths who had vowed to give the sheriff 
But to these carousing reporters the affair |“ fits.’ Here are some of the “fits” they 
was merely a country, hanging, which they | gave him: 
regarded very much as medical students do} « ay officer knocked the soap-box from under the 
the arrival of a new “subject” for dissection. | convict....For seven and a half minutes did the 
“JT made sixty-four dollars out of one little | wretch suffer the horrors of asphyxia, for the knot 
murder,” I heard a perfectly respectable and a under the chin, and the neck wen not 
worthy reporter say, with an amazing sin-| «The knot had been arranged in the most bungling 
cerity of nonchalance. Occasionally there | manner....Of course the wretched criminal was stran- 
would cireuiate a report that the jail was = pg npn pag ay Bhs TE aermests 
open, or that some one had come from the conducting the execution.” 
cell, and then the whole body would plunge | “The knot had been arranged in a most bungling 
headlong into the street, and go off roaring | manner, and shifted to a position beneath the chin of 
to the gate, only to return and drink anew, the dying man. Of course the wretched criminal was 


1 tendnathe: clcsill Nethned strangled to death.” 
and curse an imbecile sheriff, an obstinate | «Owing to a bungling arrangement of the knot, 


warden, and a rustic county, insensible to | which the sheriff was advised in whispers several 
the importance of gentlemen representing | times to adjust, it slipped almost under his chin, and 
the Metropolitan Press. the wretched man began those gi struggles of 
a pitt agony which are shocking to behold.” 
Soon after the daw n of day they began to “The haste and bungling made the execution seem 
assemble at the jail and knock for admit- | almost like butchery.” 
tance, The warden came to the door, evi-| “At the last moment the ag was Sound todo tno 
dently impressed with the gravity of the | Sort, and a box having been brought and stood on 


: : . end, the culprit, an Italian, only twenty-four years of 
occasion, and moved with the scene passing age, half crazed with excitement, leaped upon it, while 


within. He spoke politely to the clamorous | the noose was attached by a series of jerks that final- 
crowd. He told them that the man was | ly cansed the knot to slip around under his chin, eo 
awake, but engaged with the priest and the | *tangling him instead of breaking the neck. 

Sisters of Charity, and must not be disturb-| None of these statements has any resem- 
ed. They demanded to be at least admitted | blance to the truth. There was no soap- 
into the jail. This, too, the warden politely | box, no series of jerks, no excessive excite- 
refused, alleging an order of the sheriff to| ment, no slipping of the knot, no seven 
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minutes of anguish. These interesting par-| where there are three persons employed, the 
ticulars were merely the threatened “ tits”— | paper feels itself entitled to some rank in the 


the preconcerted vengeance of reporters who 


could not have their hanging adjusted to 
the time-table of the railroad. One of the 
reporters, who did not show any haste to get 
away after the execution, explained his in- 
difference by remarking that he had tele- 
graphed his account half an hour before the 
criminal left his cell. He did not, however, 
omit -to mention the sheriff’s “bu jgling” 
and the prisoner’s “seven minutes’” need- 
less agony. Such are the possibilities of 
falsehood and of riotous indecency to brains 
weakened and crazed by the fumes of alco- 
hol! In all the press there is no disturbing 


influence like the whisky in the brains of | 


journalists. 

A thing which strikés an observer of the 
press with most surprise is the little knowl- 
edge which its conductors have of the hu- 
man mind, and of the arts by which good 


work can be continuously got from men | 
without impairing their working powers. | 


The editor of a great newspaper should have 
little to do but acquire that knowledge and 
practice those arts. The successive John 
Walters who have conducted the London 
Times for nearly a century appear to have 
been the only men in the profession, until 
recently, who knew that the secret of great 
journalism lay in the gradual formation of 
a great corps by treating men with justice 
and consideration. It appears that they 
adopted the system seventy years ago of 
never paying the “ market price” for a kind 
of work so exceptional and, I may add, so 
unnatural as writing, but made it a rule to 
pay more than others, and more than the 
writer would himself demand. Abundant 
honor also awaits the performance of excel- 
lent work, as well as the needful pause and 
retreat after extraordinary exertions. It is 
always thus that men who are born to com- 
mand treat the persons whom they select to 
execute their plans. The consequence is 
that the Times, though not exempt from the 
liability to error which marks all organiza- 
tions conducted by mortals, remains, after 
all changes, the first of European newspa- 
pers. There are other journals on both sides 
of the Atlantic which have the will to em- 
ploy the system of the Times, but few have 
the power; and so vast is the revenue re- 
quired to sustain a really superior newspa- 
per that, perhaps, there can never be more 
than two or three in any country possessing 
an income entirely and always adequate. 
Are there five now existing in the world? 
Probably not more than five. 

The suppression of half our daily papers 
would greatly advance the art of journalism 
in the United States. Five, six, seven daily 
papers in a city of less than a hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants! Some of these have a 
corps consisting of one individual; and 


| world of journalism. One consequence is 
| that two-thirds of all the working journal- 
jists in the country receive less than the 
| Wages of good mechanics; and another con- 
sequence is that the daily press, published in 
| the midst of an intelligent people, is some- 
| times a daily miracle of calumnious inanity. 
| Falsehood and folly in daily papers are, I re- 
| peat, not so much an evidence of depravity 
|as of poverty. Intelligence and character 
| are costly; frivolity and recklessness are 
| cheap. The incessant abuse of individuals 
| is one of the few resources of an empty mind. 
| It can not diseuss principles; it can not com- 
| municate knowledge ; it ean not enliven by 
wit and good humor: nothing remains to it 
| but to assail character. And even where 
the decorums of the press are strictly ob- 
served, we find in the columns of newspa- 
pers which are struggling for life amazing 
exhibitions of helpless ignorance. The nau- 
seating trail of fifteen dollars a week is seen 
all over them, a sign of that agonizing con- 
test for existence which goes on wherever 
ten are trying to subsist upon means insuf- 
ficient for five. And really, when I look 
down the long pay-roll of a complete news- 
paper establishment, I am inclined to won- 
der that such a large number of daily papers 
acquit themselves creditably without being 
able to afford one-quarter of the expenditure 
which excellence costs. In New York, where 
alone in the United States newspaper offices 
exist in which poor-devilism has been extir- 
pated, the editorial force of a daily paper, 
fully equipped, consists of about fifty indi- 
viduals, of whom at least twelve receive 
compensation which approaches that of the 
lower grades of the other liberal professions. 
The press has advanced so far in this one 
city of the Western continent that a compe- 
tent and well-trained journalist receives as 
large a compensation as a lawyer, doctor, or 
clergyman of the fourth rank, and nearly 
enough to pay the rent of a small house in a 
second-rate neighborhood. This is a con- 
siderable advance from the time when Horace 
Greeley let Mr. Raymond leave the Tribune 
rather than add five dollars to his weekly 
stipend of twenty. The editor-in-chief of a 
New York daily paper of the first rank re- 
ceives from four to eight thousand dollars a 
year, with the assistance of a short-hand re- 
porter, and the use of a cab. His leading 
assistants receive about half as much. In 
London, as Mr. James Grant informs us, the 
established salary of the editor of a morning 
paper—always excepting the princely Times 
—is a thousand guineas a year. There is 
not likely to be for some time to come more 
than one newspaper in any country that can 
safely go much beyond this scale of com- 
pensation. And, indeed, it is almost high 
enough to admit of the gradual formation 
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of a corps capable of holding its own against | 
the dense swarm of lies always struggling or | 
scheming for admittance into the press. In | 
every service under the sun the rank and file 

must of necessity work hard for little pay. 

It is only necessary to have a few great 

prizes to stimulate the whole body by re-| 
warding the excellent few. 

Let us by all means be just to this most 
difficult, most exacting, and least developed 
of all the liberal professions, for we all have 
an interest in its honor and in its prosperity. | 
The press can not long be much better or | 
much worse than the people to whom it 
ministers; and he must be blind indeed, or 
of most defective memory, who does not see 
that the daily press of this country has sig- 
nally improved in all leading particulars 
during the last thirty years. The mere fact 
that a daily newspaper is the result of fifty | 
men’s work serves to show how many aper-! 
tures there are by which errors both of fact ! 
and judgment can find their way into it. 
And each of the members of an editorial | 
corps is an imperfect human being, using an 
imperfect medium of communication, and 
having also his special credulities, preju- 
dices, vanities, ambitions, timidities, sym- | 
pathies, antipathies, grudges, animosities, | 
friendships, and alliances, all more or less | 
misleading. Some men are naturally cred- | 
ulous of evil, others of good. Some able and | 
worthy journalists are cursed with a bad 
temper; and there may be members of the 
press who, as Mr. Disraeli insinuates, look | 
with jaundiced eyes upon the victor in| 


fields where themselves have suffered de- | 
feat. There are minds, too, which seem 
loosely constructed, and have little intui- 
tive sense of probability. The latest histo- 
rian of the English press, for example, gar- | 
rulous James Grant, who edited, as he tells | 
us, the Morning Chronicle of London for | 
twenty years upon a salary of a thousand | 
guineas, possesses a mind of this deserip- | 
tion. In his chapter upon the American | 
press he pauses to explain the marvelous | 
growth of Chicago, which he attributes to 
the easy divorce laws of Illinois. “ Persons,” 
he says, “whether men or women, intending 
to get rid of their wives or husbands flock 
to it from all parts of the United States.” 
This accounts at once for the increase of 
population and the great number of news- 
papers published: for “almost every hus- 
band and wife in Chicago takes in every 
paper published in the town, lest the hus- 
band should unknown to her have made the 
declaration necessary to get rid of her, or 
she secretly have given it to get rid of her 
husband.” Imagine such a Mrs. Partington 
sweeping out the torrent of falsehood that 
comes rushing into a daily newspaper! He 
also records that “five-sixths” of our news- 





papers are sold in the street, that the Amer- 


icans value no news so much as they do! 


shipping intelligence, and that an American 
editor in some parts of the country has less 
chance of escaping assassination than an 
officer in the late war had to escape death 
in the field. There is a mind to control a 
newspaper! 

There are also natural liars, inventors of 
falsehood, as there are kleptomaniacs. Here 
and there in the press, as out of it, there are 
persons like the actress Rachel, of whom 
her brother reports: “If she liked people, 
she imagined and related a thousand agree- 
able anecdotes about them; and if she 
hated them, she invented any number of 
enormities to illustrate their evil qualities.” 
Others there are who believe falsehood easi- 
ly, and repeat without thought any tale they 
chance to hear. During the period when 
Mr. Williams was a candidate for the place 
of Chief Justice, probably as many as five 
thousand paragraphs were printed reflecting 
upon his character and abilities, of which it 
is doubtful if five were the expression of real 
knowledge of the man. There is a fashion 
in vituperation; and while a select few of 
our race never join in a hue and ery because 
it is a hue and cry, a very large number are 
only too willing to do so. And what easier 
way is there to hide our ignorance, and give 
our readers the impression that we know the 
inside truth of things, than to borrow a 
sneering paragraph, give it a sharper sting, 
and send it forth to make the unskillful 


laugh and its unseen victim writhe ? 


The journalistic triumphs that have been 


| won by the exposure of corruption will not 


be an unmixed blessing if they give news- 


| papers too strong a bias toward such ex- 


ploits. The great fame of Junius, too, is a 
misleading circumstance. Junius was not a 
well-informed person in polities; his sound- 
ing denunciations of public men, whose mo- 
tives we now know that he misinterpreted, 
have given a sort of license to anonymous 
writers to abuse any man if only he is so un- 
fortunate as to hold a public office. And 
unhappily events have occurred which in- 
cline the people to think ill of those who 
serve them. There are also bulls and bears 
in polities as well as in Wall Street—people 
whose party feelings dispose them to believe 
or to disbelieve evil of present holders of 
power. Atthis moment, as allreaders know, 
the bear interest is powerful in the press, and 
it is not weak among the press’s readers. It 
is evident that multitudes enjoy their morn- 
ing villain. The very easy role of Cry-aloud- 
and-spare-not appears to be almost as popu- 
lar as it is easy; for let a newspaper publish 
a slashing leader assailing some anxious 
drudge in a Washington bureau, no matter 
how false the charge, how cruel the calumny, 
a dozen subscribers will send in letters ap- 
plauding the heroic exposure of “men in 
high places.” The editor hears little of the 
indignation which his vague censure excites 
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in considerate minds, and knows nothing of | pear to be any card-printing going on. At 
the wide-spread sorrow that this daily out-| the Capitol he finds three hundred gentle- 
ery of wolf! wolf! should render the press | men who, to the finite mind of persons not 
so little able to raise an effective alarm when | connected with the bear interest, seem to be 
at last a wolf is in the fold. What govern- | diligently and honestly employed in serving 
ment but the government of the United | their country. He may succeed in discover- 
States has ever been strong enough or pure | ing what a brett is, and also a landan, but 
enough to stand the fire of indiscriminate | he must look long before he catches a“ high 
vituperation to which it has been of late | officer of the government” in one. The only 
subjected ? | thing he can find in Washington that gives 
Our daily bears have really terrified inno- | color to the statements I have quoted is 
cent readers beyond measure. They call to | that several correspondents of newspapers 
mind Daniel Webster’s humorous remark eke out their slender incomes by serving 
upon the crowds of excited people that came | as secretaries to Congressional committees. 
to Washington to witness the inauguration | Shall I ever forget the long breath of relief 
of Andrew Jackson : “ People have come five | I once drew in the Capitol when, after three 
hundred miles to see General Jackson, and | weeks’ vigilant search for the iniquities of 
they really seem to think that the country | which I had read so much, I eried out, in 
is rescued from some dreadful danger!” It | despair, to the genial and veteran “ Perley,” 
would be amusing now, if it were not sig- | ‘Where is the Lobby of which the papers 
nificant of possible peril in the future, to ob- | tell us such dreadful things?” “The Lob- 
serve the embarrassment of a worthy citizen | by!” he replied, with a twinkle in his eye, 
who finds himself for the first time in Wash- | and a smile upon the rest of his face ; “the 
ington. He has been reading for years of | Lobby is a gigantic myth !” 
the appalling state of things in that metropo-| Our innocent wanderer returns to his na- 
lis of shabby boarding-houses, one-horse cars, | tive haunts, not satisfied, indeed, with all 
and impecunious clerks longing for pay-day. | that he saw at his country’s capital, but well 
He has been informed by his daily bear that | pleased to think that there is no evil there 
in that centre and focus of pollution he might | as great, nor as difficult to remedy, as the ex- 
see “families of secretaries and other high | aggerations of the press that sent him thith- 
officers of state riding about in bretts and | er in consternation. But if he attempts to 
landaus purchased with the ‘contingent moderate the anxiety of his neighbors, he 
fund’ of the departments.” Little he knows | may chance to hear one of them say, as he 
what a landau is, and the only brett with | rises from the perusal of his morning bear, 
whom he had any previous acquaintance | “ Didn’t they pull the wool over the dea- 
was Bret Harte. A vague horror filled his|con’s eyes in Washington!” How much 
soul upon reading of these mysterious vehi- | easier it is to swell one poor “landaulet” into 
cles paid for out of a fund not less mysteri- | “ bretts and landans” than to reduce “ bretts 
ous. “Here,” continued his much-trusted | and landaus” down to their infinitesimal 
daily, “is the engraving bureau of the Treas- | origin in the brain of an itemizer who must 
ury Department turning out bushels of vis- | send something piquant over the wires! 
iting-cards for the ladies and gentlemen of | To become pecuniarily strong is the first 
the court. Here are perquisites and allow- | step toward the extirpation of falsehood iu 
ances to the value of $50,000 a year going to la newspaper. The great and durable suc- 
the White House, and pickings and stealings | cesses, during the last century, have been 
of every kind in the inferior departments of | won by journals which conquered, by hard 
the government. The footman who waits knocks and gritty persistence, their inde- 
on you when you dine with Mr. Secretary | pendence of the chief lie-compellers—pov- 
So-and-So is paid by the United States as an | erty, class, and party—journals which can 
‘extra clerk.’ The coachman who drives | snub subscribers, offend advertisers, defend 
the secretary’s wife when .she shops or vis- Congress, change parties, disgust the rich, 
its draws his pay from the department as a | admonish the poor, or spend an extra thou- 
‘laborer’ or a ‘fireman,’ and the gardenev’s | sand dollars a week for six months at a time, 
name appears, perhaps, on the rolls as a|and still go on in triumph. Such papers 
‘messenger.’ ” have not always used their power aright; 
This is terrible indeed. Our innocent | but they generally have; for it belongs to 
friend goes forth from Willard’s the morning | the very nature of the Strong to speak the 
after his arrival to gaze upon the hideous} truth. First, catch your hare. The acqui- 
scenes that foretell the downfall of his be-| sition of the power to utter truth must pre- 
loved country. He does not find them. If | cede its utterance. A weak paper, like a 
he visits the departments, he can discover | weak man, can hardly choose but lie. 
nothing but a large number of busy clerks,| And we must admit that during the last 
male and female, moderately paid, who work | two generations Christendom has witnessed 
from nine to four, and go home to boarding- | events that have sensibly lessened the gener- 
houses that do not, at the first glance, seem | al regard for truth. There was an editor of 
sumptuous or inviting. There does not ap-| the Moniteur of Paris, Napoleon Bonaparte 
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by name, whose bulletins were a positive ad- 
vance in the art of lying, and there was scoff- 
ing Talleyrand at his side to reconcile Eu- 
rope to the practice by repeating that speech 
was given to man to enable him to conceal 
his thoughts. Two such men, in such places, 
were enough to lower the sense of the sa- 
credness of truth in a whole generation. 
And what have we of the present genera- 
tion seen? We have see this: the queen of 
the country that values itself above all oth- 
er things for its love of truth paying a pub- 
lic visit to the perjured usurper of the French 
throne, and submitting to be kissed by him 
on both cheeks! 

On the last celebration of Washington's 
birthday the press afforded us a curious il- 
lustration of the lasting harm that may re- 
sult from a kind of falsehood which most 
people would think innocent. Scarcely any 
of the papers attempted to recall the char- 
acter or deeds of Washington to the recollec- 
tion of their readers, but a hundred para- 
graphists exercised their powers in jesting 
upon the story of the hatchet and the cher- 
ry-tree—the invention of Parson Weems, in 
1800, to make his little peddler’s Life of Wash- 
ington more acceptable. That absurd fiction 
covers the name of Washington with a cer- 
tain ridicule in perhaps a million minds. 

It is we, the public, the readers of news- 
papers, the people of the United States, man- 
kind in general, who need to relearn the les- 
son which the ages reveal to us, that truth 
is in itself a sacred and a precious thing. 
It is only the truth-revering races and men 
that ever long hold their own. Much of this 
outery against the liars of the daily press is 
unjust, for there is but one liar in the daily 
press: it is Man. 





MY WIFE'S EDITORIAL. 


“ TF I were an editor,” said my wife, inter- 

rupting me as I was about to read her 
my nearly finished paper on the dynamics of 
our social system, “I would not waste time 
over such hard names and profound research- 
es; I would work for the need of the hour, 
and let the need of the century take care of 
itself.” 

“Precisely what I am doing, my dear, if 
you would but have the courtesy to listen. 
You are not afraid of a few hard words ?” 

My spouse settled herself in thaé especial 
little easy-chair of violet velvet in which 
she is used to assist at the private audience, 
and, monished by the slight tap of her foot 
upon the carpet, I plunge into my subject. 
That foot-tap, by-the-way, is capable of as 
many interpretations as is the Italian altro. 
It may mean impatience, disapproval, eager- 
ness, embarrassment, or a subtly conveyed 
criticism, as in the present instance, when it 
said simply, “ Bother!” 

She listened graciously, however; nodded 





once or twice to some delicately poised dis- 
tinction ; but I noticed toward the close that 
her attention was wandering, and that in 
the pocket of her apron was a folded paper 
that her hand sought from time to time as 
the peroration drew near. 

I may as well confess it at once, before 
proceeding further, that I am—and I like to 
be—tied to an apron-string! Other men 
may choose to deck their wives in cashmere 
and velvet; may gloat over the diamond in 
the delicate ear, or delight in the splendors 
of a grande toilette; I simply worship my 
wife’s apron, with all the dear sanctities and 
sweet home charities it suggests and unfolds. 

So I prepare to yield at once, when, at my 
last word, 

“Excellent, Taddeo; alittle wordy. But 
please listef. Here’s a letter that came to 
me this morning. Ever since I took upon 
me, with fear and trembling, the secretary- 
ship of the Woman’s Aid Society, haven’t I 
had the heart-ache! There seems such an 
ocean of incompetence every where, and such 
a very few rafts! Except for the good it 
does me to get very angry, I sometimes wish 
I was out of the whole thing—that at least 
I should not hear, when I can do so little to 
help. 

“Just listen to this letter. Notice the 
old-fashioned handwriting, won’t you ?-—the 
Italian hand of twenty years ago. Doesn’t 
that delicate, uncertain hand tell a history ? 
I knew before I opened it what I should 
find, but read it. 


“Dean Mapam,—As Secretary of the Woman’s Aid 
Society, I lay my case before you. My father and 
mother are old people, and I am their only child. I 
was brought up in every luxury, and never expected 
to have to do any thing for a living. 

“*But my father’s investments have proved unfor- 
tunate; and the failure of a banking house, where his 
remaining funds were deposited, has brought him to 
ruin. Both he and my mother are old, and since his 
reverses he has grown very feeble. We live in some 
rooms over the apothecary’s shop, corner of —— and 
—— streets; but I do not know how we can retain 
them, as it takes all my time to wait npon my father 
and mother and do the necessary house-work. 

“*If I had any accomplishment that I could make 
money by I could hire a servant, but all that I am ca- 
pable of is a little fancy-work, and I find that rather 
hard upon my eyes at present. I suppose much weep- 
ing has made them weak. 

**T have tried to get copying from the lawyers, but 
they say my handwriting is not of the kind they use. 
I am no longer young, and I suppose mine is too old- 
fashioned. 

“<¢T see it noticed in the circular of the Woman’s 
Aid Society that you strongly recommend domestic 
service to women wanting work. But even if I were 
competent, which I am not, to undertake any thing in 
this department that requires strength or skill, I could 
not leave my father and mother without hiring a serv- 
ant for them, which would amount to the same thing 
as though I staid at home. 

“*Dear madam, I hope this letter will be confiden- 
tial, as I am told the transactions of the Ladies’ Re- 
pository are, where the ladies are known by numbers, 
and every thing is kept secret, But I will sign my full 
name to yon, Lavinta VON LEFRHAUSEN. 


“*P.S.—Do please tell me what todo. Iam almost 











crazy thinking it all over.’ 
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“Tt is well,” said my wife, “that she add-| And again my wife taps her foot. The 
ed that postscript; for when I came to the | remark, I observe, is not characterized by 
Ladies’ Repository business, I was very near | her usual sagacity, and I tell her so. 
putting the letter in the fire. “How can any thing be secure in this day 

“Tf ever there was a mean, false, hypo-| and generation? What rock more firm, to 
critical delicacy, it is that which encourages | all appearance, than that on which Ogontz 
women to work under false colors, and to | was builded, of fair fortune and fair fame; 
earn money while pretending in elegant idle- and look! an autumn wind has scattered its 
ness to make fancy-work for their friends. I | tenants with the autumn leaves. It is non- 
never had any patience with it. Why should | sense to talk of permanent fortunes in Amer- 
a woman be ashamed of earning money? | ica.” 

Why should she hide that she is obliged to | “Tt is and it isn’t. The fortune I meant 
work? The endless falsehoods and evasions | was the knowledge of work, the trade, the 
that it leads to! art training, the profession or business, that 

“T remember how amazed I used to be, | fathers give to all their sons, but withhold 
as a girl, at the immense amount of baby | from their daughters, with a blindness equal 
linen that was made up in one of our neigh- | to Milton’s own. I have never been able 
bors’ houses. There were three maiden la-| to forgive that old tyrant for teaching his 
dies, and they were forever knitting shirts | daughters the Greek letter for his own ben- 
and socks, and tucking and ruffling little | efit, and refusing them the golden grain to 
garments, ‘for one of their friends,’ they | which it was the key. And”’—with a skill- 
would say to the inquisitive child. But I/ful diversion to an apparently irrelevant 
remember, when their friends drove up in | topic— if resistance to tyrants be obedience 
elegant carriages, the work was immediately | to God, I don’t wonder that his wives ran 
thrust behind sofa-cushions or into a closet, | away from him. You needn’t raise your eye- 
while they awaited their guests with folded | brows, Taddeo; I say wives in a Tilly Slow- 
hands and serene composure—all the while | boy sense. I know perfectly well there was 
pretending to live elegantly on an income, | only one who did. It’s a pity that others 
and do nothing but for pastime. I remem- | of the family hadn’t the courage of the ex- 
ber what a shock it gave me afterward to | ample.” 
find out that they were regularly employed | “If my wife were to run away from me 
by the Ladies’ Repository, where they figured | just now, I might finish my paper,” I humbly 
as numbers nine, twenty-seven, and eleven. | suggest; “ but what with Mrs. John Milton, 

“Think of it!—a woman condescending | the Misses Milton, and Miss Lavinia— Par- 
to be a number, instead of herself; to take | don me, I forgot her desire to remain un- 
as a sort of mitigated charity the reward of | known—” 
her own hard work! It is one of the weak-| ‘Let me write an editorial ;” and my wife 
nesses that Llike tomake war upon. Which | seized upon a pen. The result of her raid 
is more degrading, I should like to know, | upon my writing-table is herewith respect- 





working or lying? fully submitted. TADDEO GADDI. 
“ And here was one of our own managers 
the other day coming to ask for copying for CHOOSING A CAREER. 
some young ladies who needed work, say-| ne sharp lesson of the autumn’s panic, and, 


ing:she had promised them that their names | indeed, of our shifting American fortunes with- 
should not be known. She wanted to take | out any panic at all, is the wasteful folly and 
it out in her own name, but fortunately we | cruelty of the old education of woman. It is 
have a good honest rule that compels the | folly, in an economie sense, that ignores the 
registry of all actual copyists. And the fa- sharp possibilities of the future for our girls, while 
ther of those girls is a worn-out book-keep- catioped a tm pte into life fully armed and 
wo ols is place the seeroab- | "Se omg ma, eure om alee o th 
hard he works. Any body may see him go- pone mempiowmar be teeDbe rah tn oreo 
ing down street early and returning late. | the shelter of his father’s roof, decides upon his 
It is only that his daughters are ashamed of | career, Admiring aunts and sisters waft their 


work for themselves—they are not ashamed | prayers and hopes upon the winds that wing his 
of it for him. sail; the father’s experiefce and counsel pilot 
“Tf ever you break down, my dear Tad- | the boat through the shallow waters near the 
deo, with over brain-work”—here a slight | shore. Every thing aids his start—youth, fresh- 
smile curled the lip of my queen—“ and I | P€ss; and special training. He has no responsi- 
have to do crayon heads or mend lace for a a he him save for his own health and good 
es . : . enavior. 
living, depend upon it I will have a sign | “When does a woman choose her career? In 
that shall reach all arom the house. , | middle age; broken down by sorrow; when she 
“But this poor girl! ‘No longer young!’ | has seen her life’s hopes go down one by one in 
Oh, my dear, what a wicked, wicked father | the horizon. As a girl, she has waited in her 


she must have had, not to make her life se- | father’s house for the lover who never came. 
cure !” All of youth has gone by in vague dreams. In 
Vor. XLIX.—No, 290.—19 
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the friv olous business of fashionable society her | washer-woman’s girl is a salaried teacher in the 


strength has spent itself, 

Her hands are skill-less save in delicate em- | 
broidery ; her brain is sluggish, though it aches 
with this new anxiety and despair. Heavily | 


weighted with responsibility, it may be, with the | 





model school-house yonder; the other is book- 
keeper in her father’s shop, and it pays her 
well. 

Ah! that artisan father, that mother toiling 
early and late, had a deeper wisdom in their 


broken-down father or the always invalid mother | need than the merchant, the clergyman, the rail- 


now suddenly dependent upon her, she sets out 
upon this new path with weak, uncertain steps. | 


tance her; the girl who used to bring home her | 
shoes has already shot far ahead. She scarce | 
used to notice these girls, save when they were | 
thinly clad or looked hungrier than usual. It | 
was easy to loosen her purse-strings or send them 
into the servants’ room to be warmed and fed. 
Where are they now, while she is halting, tim- | 
orous, on the sharp stones of the highway? The | 


Beginning a career at forty, all untrained! | 
The daughter of her washer-woman can dis- 


way king, in his hour of power. W hat cruelty 
like to their indulgence now! The unreasoning 
fondness which reared their girls in luxurious 
| helplessness, which assumed the future as cer- 
| tain in its golden round, has its parallel in other 
‘lands. There are Asiatic fathers who put out the 
| eyes of a girl that she may be a more pathetic 
beggar. To the study of this Chinese prototype 
we commend the American father who, choos- 
ing a career for his boys in the fine freshness of 
early manhood, leaves his darling daughters help- 
less amidst the buffets of the changing tide. 





: bi 
. 
Chditar’s 
HE coincidence of the return from Africa to | 
England of the dead Livingstone and the | 
living Wolseley was the natural subject of com- 
ment at the memorial meeting of the Geograph- | 
ical Society of New York. Both had served 
their native land well, and that land received the | 
victor with acclamation, and the body of the 
martyr with sympathy and every sign of honor. 
Both had illustrated that sturdy heroism which | 
is so grateful to the Englishman—the ‘‘ uncon- | 
querable will” which commands fate, the tenacity | 
which made the little island for so long mistress | 
of the seas and the leader of modern civilization. | 
England also, by the honors she offers both to 
the living soldier and the dead traveler, appeals | 
to a feeling which our own practice leaves very 
much untouched—the satisfaction in a national | 
recognition of national service. “* A peerage or | 
Westminster Abbey!” cried Nelson, as he went | 
into action. He knew that whether he survived | 
or fell he was sure of a visible permanent mark 
of the honor and gratitude of his country; and 
this consciousness has inspired many a heart and 
nerved many a hand which otherwise would not 
have been so effective. 

Nor is it altogether a low or meanly selfish 
motive. He, indeed, is the loftiest character who 
in great duties and sore sacrifices utterly forgets 
himself, and thinks only of the cause, counting 
his loss gain, and the sacrifice sweeter if his very 
name perish unknown. The Jesuits in Canada 
in the seventeenth century, whose noble and he- 
roic story has been so vividly told by Parkman 
in his Jesuits in North America, went beyond 
civilization, beyond the knowledge and report 
of men, as it seemed, and, without other witness- 
es than their tormentors and their fellow-suffer- 
ers, endured tortures that soldiers and sailors in 
dire extremity seldom know. Jean de Brébeuf 
defied suffering, and made his tormentors fran- 
tic by his smiling superiority to pain. For four 
hours he endured agony before he died, and at 
the last the savages tore open his breast and 
thronged to drink his blood, hoping to imbibe 
some of that transcendent courage. For seven- 
teen hours his companion, Lalemant, survived 





through the same torture before an Indian, tired 


Cosy Chair. 


of the long sport of anguish, slew him with a 
hatchet. ‘They were missionaries, like Living- 
stone, and, like him, far beyond the usual spurs 
and motives to heroism. For them there was 
no peerage or Westminster Abbey. ‘There was 
no reason to suppose that their fate would be 
known. Like men sinking in a stormy sea at 
night, they perished invisibly, trusting only their 
own hearts and the God they served. The splen- 
| dor of the battle pales before that greater glory 
| of the Canadian forest. Were soldiers and sail- 
ors so inspired, armies and navies would be in- 
vincible. 

This kind of renunciation, which the heart 
feels to be the highest reach of human charac- 
ter, has a perfect expression in one of the poems 
of ‘Tennyson’s In Memoriam. ‘The mourner, 
| brooding over his loss, and drooping with the 
sense of personal bereavement, suddenly, in one 
clear moment of vision, purified and exalted by 
sorrow, perceives that earthly affection may pos- 
sibly clog that higher flight, becloud that finer 
life, and in one of the loftiest strains in literature 


| exclaims: 


‘Tho’ if an eye that’s downward cast 
Could make thee somewhat blench or fail, 
Then be my love an idle tale, 
And fading legend of the past; 


* And thou as one that once declined 
When he was little more than boy 
On some unworthy heart be joy, 

But lives to wed an equal mind, 


“And breathes a novel world, the while 

His other — wholly dies, 

Or in the light of deeper eyes 

Is matter for a flying smile.” 

These are the very divinest emotions of human 
nature; but other motives, if not so high, are 
most generous and worthy. ‘The desire of good 
fame, of kind remembrance, of tender mention, 
has perhaps the selfish element, but how puri- 
fied and elevated! And of this regard the peer- 
age and Westminster Abbey are the outward 
signs. They are national gratitude made mani- 
fest. Can you not serve your country for her 
own sake? asks Gradgrind of Nelson. Are your 
devotion and your heroism only selfish? ‘* No, 
” answers the brave heart, beating so high; 
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and so soon to beat no more—‘‘ no, no; but as | 


I love my country, so I delight to feel that my 
country loves me.” 
‘This is the moral of ‘‘the peerage or West- 


minster Abbey.” ‘They are the symbols of that | 


national pride and love. They are the perpetual 
monuments of the admiration and honor with | 
which the country Pégards those sons of hers 
who serve her faithfully and well. They do not 


make those sons brave and enduring and success- | 


ful, but they remind them that if they are so they 
will not be forgotten. Livingstone, lost in the | 
heart of Africa, intent only upon destroying | 
slavery and finding the sources of the Nile, re- | 
fusing to return with Stanley, and pushing far- 
ther on among the farthest savages—so far away | 
that, dying in May, he is buried in his own land | 
only at the end of April—humble, patient, he- 
roic, devoted, little dreamed that he should lie | 
with kings and poets and statesmen; thought no | 
more at the last that he should ever ‘be buried in 
English soil, or the date or spot of his death be | 
known, than that he should be honored wherever 
his language is spoken. What to him was West- | 
minster Abbey? Consciously, nothing. But he | 
was a Briton bred under the influences that have 
made the nation, and among them, deep, rich, 

persuasive, inspiring, is the sentiment of honor 
and recognition for heroic service. We have no 
Westminster and no peerage. But we too are 


largely children of the race that has them both, | 


and deep in our character is the same instinct. 
The selection of the soldier for civic honor, the | 
resolution of Congress that among equals he | 
should be preferred in appointment to office, are 
signs of the same feeling that knights Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, and gives him a revenue for three 


lives, and that sends an honorable deputation to | 


Southampton to receive the body of Livingstone, 
and consigns it with stately pageant and far- 
sounding requiem to Westminster Abbey. 





Tue sudden interest in cremation, or burning, 
instead of burying the dead body, is one of the 
striking events of the time. For English-speak- 
ing readers the discussion was begun by Sir Henry 
‘Thompson, who, as we privately learn, means to 
push his project to the end unless some prohibit- 
ory law shall be found. In this country the de- 
bate has been taken up with_alacrity, and a bill | 
was introduced into the New York Legislature to | 
incorporate a society for cremation, ‘The quaint | 
old author of the Re ligio Medici, Sir Thomas 
Browne, is before us all in the matter in his pleas- | 
ant ‘* Urn Burial.” ‘* Though earth hath engross- 
ed the name,” says Sir Thomas, with his grave 
gayety, ‘‘yet water hath proved the smartest 
grave, which in forty days swallowed almost man- 
kind and the living creation.” He holds that 


‘*carnal interment,” or burying, was of the elder 


date, as witness Abraham and the patriarchs. 
And ‘‘it were without competition if it could be 
made out that Adam was buried near Damascus.” 
Yet the practice of burning was of great antiqui- 
ty; for, not to mention Hercules, there are the 
Homeric obsequies of Patroclus and Achilles, 
and the ‘‘ solemn combustion” of Menceceus and 
Archemorus, ‘‘contemporary unto Jair, the eighth 
judge of Israel.” Yet as all customs, he thinks, 
had some bottom of reason, so had every meth- 
od of disposing of the body. ‘Those who thought 
with Thales that water was the original of things 


held it better to ‘‘conclude in a moist relent- 
ment.” Others who conceived fire to be the mas- 
ter principle in the composition *‘ declined a vis- 
ible degeneration into worms.” 

‘Then the delightful old scholar recounts the 
various practices of many nations, ‘The ‘‘In- 
dian Brachmans” were too friendly to fire, burn- 
ing themselves alive. The Chaldeans, idolaters 
| of fire, thought it sacrilege to burn their bodies. 
The Persian magi, anxious only for their bones, 
| abandoned the flesh to dogs and birds. ‘The an- 
cient Germans burned their dead, but whether 
not to offend their deity Hertha, or the éarth, 

who shall say? The Egyptians embalmed, afraid 

| of fire, and from such scruples Numa and the 
Pythagoreans ‘ ‘waved the fiery solution.” The 
Scythians made their graves in the air. The 
| Balerians burned wood over the dead, and the 
| Chinese the same, civilly consuming many prints 
| of slaves and horses instead of exacting the re- 
ality. But Christians abhorred this fiery way, 
| except for martyrdom, ** affecting rather a de- 
| positure than absumption.” Thus earth and fire 
,and water have each their arguments and their 
advocates. But the present interest springs 
mainly from sanitary fears. The neighborhood 
of city cemeteries has infected wells, and when 
| once, for any reason, the question is raised, there 
seems a thousand good reasons of many "kinds 
for its advocacy. 

For once sentiment and science seem to agree. 
Let us soar aloft with Elijah in a chariot of fire! 
| gushes sentiment. Let us decompose the body 
in the least harmful way! remarks science. 
There is the usual appalled objection that there 
is something monstrous and blasphemous in the 
proposition. ‘There was the same censure of 
Galileo’s opinion that the earth revolved about 
the sun. Harvey’s doctrine of the circulation 
of the blood and Jenner’s vaccination were re- 
ceived with the same alarmed incredulity. And 
how have medicine and surgery in detail escaped ? 
It is said that Christ was laid in the tomb. But 
the argument fails, for his body, according to 
the old prophecy, was not allowed to see corrup- 
tion. ‘lhe question is fairly open upon its mer- 
its; and should some simple and inexpensive 
|method of cremation be found, there seems to 
|be no reason to doubt that it will be tried. 
| Whether by fire, or water, or earth, the body 
must return to the dust. Even by the fond de- 
| ceit of embalming, the final dispersion could 
| only be delayed, not averted; and since science 

shows that there is no perishing but only chan- 
| ging, sanitary and sentimental considerations 
alone remain. 

In the English burial service the words dust 
and ashes are supposed to be synonymous. But 
| a severe scholarship distinguishes them. Upon 
his first visit to England Mr. Sumner was one 
day at breakfast with a pleasant party at Walter 
Savage Landor’s. The host turned to Mr. Sum- 
ner and asked him why General Washington was 
not buried under the Capitol in the city that 
bears his name. Mr. Sumner answered him, 
and ended by saying, ‘* And so his ashes rest at 
Mount Vernon.” ‘Ashes! ashes!” thundered 
Landor; ‘*I am surprised to hear a scholar use 
such a word under the circumstances. Do you 
mean to say, Mr. Sumner, that General Wash- 
ington’s body was burned?” Mr. Sumner in- 
stantly, and with equal spirit, replied, ‘‘ Mr. 
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But this is wandering. To speak of the Indi- 
an, however, is to think of Thoreau; and his 
| use of the post-office which they could not under- 
| stand would certainly not have largely increased 
am I to understand that Gray refers to some | the revenues of the government. There is no 
process of cremation among your English fore- | more striking monument of civilization. In ey- 
fathers ?” ery city the building devoted to its uses is one 
Dr. Barnard, of Columbia College, in New | of the most important, afd, in this country, it 
York, thinks that there would be a natural re- | stands with the custom-house as the visible sign 
luctance upon the part of friends to hasten the | of the larger national government, which, as the 
inevitable destruction of a beloved form. ‘This | well-meaning but confused enthusiast exclaim- 
also is a natural sentiment, but it is no more; | ed, is ‘the common mother of us all.” There 
for whether the process be slow or swift no man | is no sight in any great city more interesting 
knows, when that form is hidden from his eyes. | than the interior of the post-office. Unfortu- 
And why not hasten that dissolution if it relieve | nately it can not well be made a public resort ; 
the imagination, since science and religious faith | but they are fortunate who have been admitted 
agree that in the dead body only inert matter | to watch its processes. Dickens took the friends 
remains? ‘The soil in St. Innocent’s Church- | that he most wished to please to see the London 
yard, in Paris, was thought to destroy the body | post-office, the good order of which is famous. 
speedily ; that of Sicily to retain it long. In| And for New York, it is fortunate that as the 
the Campo Santo, at Pisa, was earth brought post-office is about taking possession for the first 
from the Holy Land for the more comfortable | time of quarters worthy of it, it is under the su- 
repose of the body. This is all the plea of the | perintendence of one of the most efficient officers 
imagination. It is we, not the dead, who know | it has known. There are sly stories told of the 
that they lie in one soil or in another, or are con- | quiet way in which he reformed many bad hab- 
sumed by water or by fire. ‘‘ To live, indeed, its in the office when he was first appointed. 
is to be again ourselves, which being not only an | Thus there were clerks who came very leisurely 


Landor, when I read in the famous verse of a 
great and scholarly English poet, 


*E’en in our ashes live their wonted fires,’ 


hope but an evidence in noble believers, ’tis all | 


one to lie in St. Innocent’s Church-yard as in 
the sands of Egypt. Ready to be any thing 
in the ecstasy of being ever, and as content with 
six foot as with the moles of Adrianus.” 





Noruine in our civilization would probably 
astonish our red predecessors upon this continent 
more than the post-office. Savages had no news, 
They had no correspondence. They had no 
business. Henry Thoreau cherished a secret 
conviction that they were very much superior to 
their Saxon successors in America, and insisted 
that most of our improvements were merely a 
painful increase of resultless vexation, and that 
the finer and nobler qualities of human character 
are no more evident in us than in the red men. 
But Thoreau loved a paradox, and sometimes 
confounded civilization with its abuses and dis- 
eases. He had a natural sympathy with the In- 
dian, for he had a love of wild nature, nature 
untouched by art—the primeval forest, the soli- 
tary stream, the haunt of the beaver and the fox 
—and he had a curious knowledge of the aspects 
of the daily life of the woods and fields, the hab- 
its of animals and plants. ‘The Easy Chair re- 
members a weird night with Thoreau in his boat 
upon the Concord River, the Musketaquid, in 
whose neighborhood he found arrow-heads and 
Indian relics that eluded all other eyes, and seem- 
ed to have kept themselves patiently for him. 
The object of the excursion was to watch the 
night life of the stream. An iron crate was 
built out from the bow of the boat and filled with 
the dead roots of old pine-trees—fat pine—and 
when this was kindled the blaze threw a broad 
glare for some distance upon the water, shutting 
out every thing else, and slowly drifting with the 
stream we could see clearly every thing below 
us. We hung seemingly suspended in air over 
fish and grass and sand, floating imperceptibly 
upon the current. Thoreau’s acute observation, 
his intimate knowledge, his respect for the Indi- 
an, and his much-modified admiration of his own 
race and time were all very evident. 





to their work in the morning, as it has been 
whispered is sometimes the habit of those who 
serve that invisible master, the government, and 
these gentlemen were in no hurry to make the 
day begin under the new direction at any earlier 
hour. But, to their amazement, they found if 
they came at nine o’clock, that the chief was al- 
ready there. If they were startled into appear- 
ing at half past eight, he was still there. If, 
then, they came at eight, lo! he was there. It 
was found that the hour of his coming re-ar- 
ranged the calendar, and business began betimes. 
The influence of quiet energy is incalculable. 
The clear, intelligent resolution of the head of a 
department is felt in every fibre of its adminis- 
tration. 

As the citizen and stranger look at the vast 
building which has been erected for the post-of- 
fice in New York—occupying a space which 
should not have been taken, for it has robbed the 
very heart of the city of sun and air which it has 
always enjoyed—they will hear with pleasure of 
the small beginnings of the great system. In 
1672 the government of New York authorized a 
post ‘*to goe monthly from New York to Bos- 
ton,” and invited ‘‘those that bee disposed to 
send letters to bring them to the secretary’s of- 
fice, where, in a lockt box, they shall be pre- 
served till the messenger calls for them, all per- 
sons paying the post before the bagg be sealed 
up.” ‘This last is a wise course, to which after 
many years we have returned. In 1702 this 
monthly post became fortnightly. Until 1704 
the regular post went no further east than Bos- 
ton, nor beyond Philadelphia to the west. In 
1753 Dr. Franklin was Postmaster-General for 
the colonies, and in 1760 this rash innovator 
proposed that a mail should run weekly between 
Philadelphia and Boston, leaving each point on 
Monday morning, and arriving on Saturday 
night; and in 1774 he said, upon his removal, 
that he had made the colonial post-office produce 
| three times as much revenue as that of Ireland. 
| The history of the English office is very inter- 
| esting, and is briefly sketched by Mr. Sumner in 
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a speech upon the franking system. In 1635 
letters were carried by carriers or foot-posts six- | 
teen or eighteen miles a day, and it was full two 
months before answers could be received from | 
Scotland or Ireland at London. The common- 
wealth farmed out all the posts, inland and for- | 
eign, for ten thousand pounds. Under Queen | 
Anne the ‘“‘cross posts” were farmed to Ralph | 
Allen, who improved the management, upon an 
agreement that the new profits should be his | 
own for life. But the money was well spent, for | 
it is of this contractor, as Mr. Sumner says, that | 
Pope sung, 


| 
‘Let humble Allen, with an awkward shame, 


Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame.” 


The postal revenues were burdened by pensions. 
The Duchess of Cleveland received £4700 an- 
nually, and the Earl of Rochester £4000. Two 
such facts may perhaps suggest that our own 
times and country are not so hopelessly worse 
than all others as certain desponding patriots 
are wont to imagine. The Duke of Marlbor- 





ough also enjoyed £5000 charged upon the post- 
office, “ev ery letter contributing to his annual | 
income.” Blackstone thought the post-office a | 
capital method of ‘‘ raising money upon the sub- 
ject.” But with us the post-office is found to be 
a convenient scape-goat upon which we lay all | 
the offenses and delays and vexations of our cor- 
respondence. If a letter is not immediately re- | 
ceived, or if there isany inexplicable event, it is the | | 
post- -office only that is held to be at fault. This | 
is a great convenience, for it satisfies the natural | 
wish of the mind for enlightenment and explana- | 
tion. You are in the country, and your town 
friend asks you todinner. He receives no reply, 
and at the hour you do not appear. Of course 
when you next meet there is coldness, strange- 
ness, possible alienation. ‘To you it is incom- 
prehensible, and you seek a friendly explanation. 
““Why am I cold?” replies your city friend. 
“You certainly ought to know. A gentleman 
who does not even acknowledge an invitation to 
dinner does not desire to remain upon terms 
with the inviter.” ‘‘ An invitation to dinner! 





what do you mean?” ‘*Why didn’t you an- 
swer my invitation?” ‘* Just Heaven! what in- 
vitation ?” ‘The invitation Isent you.” ‘ But 
I have received none.” ‘*What!” ‘‘None 
whatever.” There is an expressive pause. You 
rush into each other’s arms. You exclaim to- 
gether, ‘‘ That [imprecations ad dibitum] post- 
office!” And once more you swear eternal friend- 
ship. But while the wickedly reckless post-oftice 
is thus condemned, the invitation—the corpus 
delicti—is quietly hidden in his hat, where it had 
slipped under the lining, so that when he posted 
the others he did not post that. 

Poor post-office! When next the reader is 
vexed by failing to receive a letter, and lavishes 
his wrath upon the public common carrier, let 
him consider the true story which follows, and 
which was told to the Easy Chair by the head 
of one of the great post-offices. A letter was re- 
ceived by a city bank from its country correspond- 
ent, which stated that a draft for a very large 
sum of money had not arrived. The city bank 
immediately replied that it had been duly sent. 
Inquiries were made at both offices. The bank 
messenger swore that he had posted at the prop- 





er hour al] the letters given to him for the mail. 


| The country office swore that it had duly dis- 
tributed all letters that had been received. But 
| the sum involved was very large, and the matter 
could not be dropped. ‘The authorities of the 
city office satisfied themselves that the fault was 
not with them, and dispatched one of their most 
accomplished experts to the country office to in- 
vestigate. He satisfied himself that there was 
no fault at that point. Thence he went to the 
country correspondent, and after due inquiry was 
convinced that ev ery thing was right. So he re- 
turned to the city bank, and reported the result 
of his exploration. ‘* It’s all very well,” replied 
the bank, ‘‘but we hold you responsible. It 
shows the shameful carelessness of the post- 
office.” When the bank had spoken, the expert 
replied, quietly, ‘‘‘That letter has probably never 
left this bank.” There was a sneer of increduli- 
ty in answer. ‘‘ Very well,” was the reply, “I 
have examined every thing else, and now I'll ex- 
amine you.” Due search was made, and between 
the leaves of a huge account-book the letter was 
found, properly addressed, stamped, and ready 
for the mail, but by some chance it had been 
eaught and concealed in the huge book. The 
| hat lining, as it were, and not the post-office, 
was responsible for the trouble. 

Or again, the Easy Chair was once in a great 
| city post-office, talking with the postmaster, when 
| a clerk brought him a letter addressed to a well- 
known firm, which he said had just been found 
upon the floor of the office outside. The post- 
master made inquiries, and then sent the letter 
to the firm, with a statement of the facts. The 
simple truth was that the messenger, having taken 
out the letter with the others, had unconsciously 
dropped it, and fortunately it had been at once 
picked up by honest hands, and returned to the 
office with an explanation. Had a knave seen 
it and picked it up, and finding money in it, had 
he stolen it and destroyed the letter, what a com- 
plication of suspicion there would have been! 
Whether the mail messenger of the correspond- 
ent that sent the letter, or the clerks in one of 
the offices, or the messenger of the firm to which 
the letter was addressed, were guilty of the ap- 
parent larceny, who could have said? One thing 
only is clear, that the innocent post-office would 
have been held responsible. De te fabula narra- 
tur! ‘The gentle reader railing at the wretched 
post-office that drops, or delays, or steals his let- 
ters should look under the lining of his hat. 

But the visitor to this most interesting of re- 
sorts will find that it is a pack-horse for more 
than his complaints and vexations. The dead- 
letter office in Washington and every large city 
office collects the most curious museum of mis- 
cellanies, for the post-office is a kind of parcel 
express, as well as a carrier of correspondence. 
The visitor will see yarn stockings, and little 
shoes, and small boxes, and even little fruit 
trees, with myriads of other things, retained for 
want of proper postage. The postal rates are 
such that dead-weight can be sent by mail for 
just half the rate at which you can send a book. 
Almost the entire bullion of the Pacific coast 
passes through the mails. Mr. Dawes, who tells 
us these facts, says that a friend.of his was in a 
postal car when the mail-bag was opened, and 
out rolled from it a huge bolt. It was on its 
way from Springfield, in Massachusetts, to some 
large machine-works in Ohio, and its passage in 
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the mail cost only ten cents. This is evidently | 


an abuse of the post-office, for the object of that 
characteristic institution of civilization is not to 
carry parcels, but to diffuse intelligence, whether 
private news in the form of letters, or public and 
general in the form of newspapers and maga- 
zines and books. The post-office, properly con- 
ducted, is not designed for revenue, but for ed- 
ucation. It is one of the great educators of the 
state. Its advantages are so evident and so 
enormous that its deficit, when its operations 
have been wisely managed, is one of the most 
generally useful and unfelt of taxes, It is not 
primarily a source of revenue. ‘That should be 
well understood, and then its great benefits can 
be more wisely ordered. When, under Charles 
the Second, the franking system for members of 
Parliament was proposed, Sir Henenge Finch 
called it ‘‘a poor mendicant proviso, and below 
the honor of the House.” ‘The Speaker said, as 
he put the question, ‘I am ashamed of it.” It 
was because ‘‘ the true idea of a post-office was 
entirely forgotten,” and because it was regarded 
mainly as a source of revenue, that the franking 
system arose as a legislative privilege. It was 
defeated in Parliament, but was subsequently 
interpolated into a contract. And we in this 
country inherited the false theory of the post as 
a means of revenue, and the bad practice of the 
frank as a legislative perquisite. 

The law of this far-reaching hand of civiliza- 
tion, the post-office, which of all the depart- 
ments of the government is the most beneficent 
and humane, should therefore be cheapness and 
simplicity. Designed to diffuse intelligence, it 
should exclude all other duty, and restrict itself 
to that alone, sure that the smaller the rate, the 
greater the blessing to the country. Mr. Sum- 
ner well asks, in his speech, why, of all the de- 
partments, this should be required to be self- 
supporting. If the army and navy hold aloof 
the foreign foe, and bind the country together by 
force, the post-office knits it close with the fine 
and invincible bonds of sympathy, love, and mu- 
tual intelligence. These swift-flying mails, dart- 
ing by day and night continuously across the whole 
continent from sea to sea, touching every home 
and every heart and every mind—what are they 
but the restless and silent shuttle that weaves the 
magic web of a nobler civilization ? 


Tue women’s temperance revival, as it was 
called, gradually faded out of the newspapers, 
and there are not wanting those who ask what 
was the use of it, and who, like jesting Pilate, 
stay not for an answer. ‘The use of it is that of 
all sincere and earnest appeals against conceded 
wrongs and abuses. When a case is continued 
in the courts, or the decision is reserved, do we 
ask what was the use of all this argument and 
all this testimony? So in the great tribunal of 
the human conscience and of civilization the case 
may be continued and the decision reserved, 
but none the less has the great appeal been heard 
and the shrewd argument weighed. The women 
walking in throngs and kneeling at the doors 
may not all have been free from some lower mo- 
tive; there may have been love of excitement 
and of display ; there may have been much igno- 
rance and folly and fustian; but what sent them 
forth—what do you see in the experience of wom- 
en that should have filled the street with a pray- 





ing band? ‘This is the real inquiry. All move- 
ments of deep emotion have an unreasonable 
aspect, if you will choose that point of view, 
When a hard, cruel, remorseless power held a 
man in its grasp, and promised him pardon and 
peace and comfort if he would say certain words, 
and if not, death for himself and torment for 
those whom he should leave behind him, why did 
he not say the words under mental and moral pro- 
test, as he would have given his purse to a robber 
who held the knife at his throat? To the pol- 
ished, skeptical scholars of Rome the persistence 
and suffering of the early Christians were the 
height of folly. What are words, they would 
have said, when uttered under compulsion ? 
Why not say what the tyrant requires, and en- 
joy your own spiritual freedom beyond his reach ? 
The same skepticism would easily see what is 
disagreeable and unhandsome and sensational in 
the woman’s temperance crusade ; but neither in 
the earlier nor in the later Christians could that 
spirit see or understand the profound and supreme 
feeling from which the conduct springs. 

Think of the tragedy of a single home ravaged 
by the drunkenness of the husband and father, 
of the oaths and blows falling upon the innocent 
and helpless, of the bruised babe, the terror of 
children who dread the coming of the parent, 
of the horror and long heart-break of the wife, her 
hopeless vigils, her endless and useless toil, her 
hope against hope, and faith against sight, all the 
light and beauty of life fading away, anxiety, 
poverty, hunger, despair, crowding swiftly on; 
think of the daily story of a thousand houses in 
the city, of the hovels in the town and the coun- 
try, of the den in which the demon is coiled that 
works this woe, of the doubts and delays of Leg- 
islatures, of the coolness of science, of the prac- 
tical fatalism that serves as the panoply of every 
huge evil—and is it wonderful that women any 
where who had lived for years in the midst of 
hell go down upon their knees in public or in 
private, amidst scoffers or among friends, to 
move the hearts of those who seem to them the 
authors of their despair? The ‘use of it’ is 
the appeal that it makes to the conscience and 
mind of the country, arousing and renewing the 
conviction that the evil can not be dismissed, can 
not be left to cure itself, but that every good man 
and woman must consider how it may best be 
abated. 

It would be very wrong, however, to suppose 
that there has been no progress in the cause of 
temperance. ‘The most striking fact in the case 
is that within a century public opinion has vitally 
changed. To be drunk was no discredit to a 
man at the beginning of the century. To offer 
ardent spirits upon all occasions was the rule of 
courtesy. ‘To drink copiously was the test of 
manliness. Within the memory of middle-aged 
men liquor-drinking at public tables was almost 
universal. It is so no longer; and there is even 
a consciousness of opposing public opinion if you 
order a bottle of wine. ‘This is so true that this 
pressure of opinion is called tyranny by those 
who can not escape the consciousness of it, but 
who resent it. The evasions in the signs of bar- 
rooms, calling them ‘‘sample-rooms” and ‘‘ wine- 
rooms” and ‘‘ saloons,” the blinds which surround 
them, the shame with which so many enter them, 
all show a universal sense of the stigma which 
public opinion has placed upon dram-drinking, 
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It is this public opinion which will be the most 
powerful element in the reform hereafter, wheth- 
er it take the form of legal or of moral pressure. 
But what has affected it in the past, stimulated 
it, directed it? Will any body deny that it is 
the agitation which has done it—the agitation 
whether wise or foolisk, whether tasteful or ri- 
diculous? ‘There has been plenty of inconse- 
quence and sophistry and absurdity. But if the 
world is saved by preaching, and all preaching 
must be wise to be successful, what a lost world 
it would be! Certainly it is not the folly which 
has done the work; it has been wrought by the 





profound consciousness of that misery which has 
driven the women in these last months to pray 
in the streets, and which no folly of the prayer 
could conceal, The same consciousness will car- 
ry on the work, now under one form, now under 
another. Each, like the ‘‘ crusade” of prayer, 
will have its day. Each will pass by, and Pilate 
will still ask, ‘* What is truth?” But under all 
the forms the work will continue; public opin- 
ion will be stronger; and only those who do not 
believe in human progress at all will doubt that 
the power of that opinion will be as beneficial in 
| this movement as it has been in so many others. 








Chitor’s Literary Record. 


THE EDUCATION OF AMERICAN GIRLS. 

\ HATEVER may be thought of Dr. 

CLARKE’s now famous little treatise, Sex 
in Education (J. R. Osgood and Co.), there can 
not be two opinions on the question whether it 
has done good. It has provoked more discus- 
sion, awakened more minds, incited to more in- 
vestigation, than any book of its size which has 
been published in the past decade. And what is 
remarkable about the matter is that he has ac- 
complished this not by advancing any new ideas, 
nor by sustaining old ideas with new arguments, 
but simply by enunciating in plain terms what a 
great many mothers had thought before, but had 
not dared to say publicly, It may be claimed, 
as it has been, that he exaggerates the difficulty, 
and fails to prescribe aright the remedy; that 
American girls are not the degenerate creatures 
he imagines them to be; and that the causes of 
such degeneracy are entirely other than those he 
describes. Still the most determined opponent 
of his views will be thankful for the intellectual 
activity they have awakened, and only those will 
be inclined to complain of him who mistake tor- 
por for conservatism, and object to any discussion 
of woman’s education, work, or place in society. 
Dr. Clarke’s position is a radical and a simple 
one. It is that persistence is the law of man’s 
being, periodicity the law of woman’s being. 
He claims for her that intellectually she is the 
peer of man; that she has a right to as high and 
complete an education; that she has as inalien- 


ja few cases taken from his medical note-book, 
seven in all, quite too narrow a basis of fact to 
| Sustain so fundamental a premise. To attack 
it we have criticisms on his cases, condemnation 
of his style, accusations—which we think are 
quite unfounded—of prejudice, partisanship, and 
even coarseness. There lie before us as we write 
| three books which have evidently been called 
-forth by his significant little treatise. In the 
first, No Sex in Education, by Mrs. E. B. DurFey 
(J. M. Stoddart and Co. ), there is some perception 
of the issue, but no attempt, at least no success- 
ful attempt, to meet it. We have simply asser- 
tion set over against assertion. Dr. Clarke says, 
“Tt is obvious that a girl...... will not have as 
much power left for the tasks of the school as 
the boy, of whom nature requires less at the 
corresponding epoch.” Mrs. Duffey replies, 
‘*Nature has supplied her with the extra force 
and the extra vitality for this very purpose.” 
But neither produces any facts in support of the 
position maintained, and the impartial reader 
finds himself in the position of a juryman com- 
| pelled to render verdict in a case where there is no 
| evidence proffered, only the contradictory speech- 
es of opposing counsel. ‘The second, Sex and 
| Education, edited by Miss Jutta Warp Howe 
| (Roberts Brothers), is composed of thirteen pa- 
| pers, by different authors, originally published in 
| different journals, in reply to Dr. Clarke’s book. 
| Of these articles there are but two that really 
recognize and meet Dr. Clarke’s point. Murrcy 











able a right to do with untrammeled liberty |B. Jackson opposes hypothesis to hypothesis, 
whatever she can do well; that her peculiar | with a statement which is left, however, without 
physiology, rightly apprehended, is a strength, | any support other than its supposed inherent rea- 
not a weakness, a glory, not a dishonor; but that, | sonableness, that God has supplied the female 
in determining her methods both of industry and | organism with a power of more rapid cell growth 
of education, her peculiar physiology is to be | to meet the peculiar demands made upon her 
studied, and her work conformed thereto. The | system. ‘The other essay, Mr. T. W. Hicatn- 
heart and essence of his treatise is found in this | son’s, embodies the result, the only scientific re- 
sentence: ‘*The best educational training for a | sult, of the whole discussion as thus far con- 
boy is not the best for a girl, nor that for a girl | ducted. He calls for a showing, by ‘‘ careful 
best for a boy.” And this rests upon the other | and discriminating statistics, to what extent girls 
general principle, that persistence is the law of | have been injured beyond boys” by the present 
his being, and periodicity the law of hers. Curi- | systems of education. He points out in detail 
ously enough, however, he makes very little at- | the particulars on which we need light; and if 
tempt to prove this, his fundamental position, | he does not succeed in furnishing it, which in- 
and still more curiously, most of his critics make | deed he does not pretend to do, he at least indi- 
very little attempt to impugn it. ‘The central | cates the direction in which we are to look for it. 
position of the battle-field is not well defended | There is now needed, for the true advancement 
by the one, nor vigorously assaulted by the oth- | of the true woman’s movement, some one with 
er. To support his position we have certain | the patience and assiduity of a Darwin to gather 


general theoretical considerations adduced, and | up the facts for a well-sustained hypothesis, 
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Of the various productions which have been 
evoked by Dr. Clarke’s little volume by far the 
most valuable, indeed the only one which pos- 
sesses any independent right to life, is The Ed- 
ucation of American Girls, considered in a Series 
of Essays, edited by Anna C. Brackett (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons). Miss Brackett is an expe- 
rienced teacher of girls, and is well known in 
educational circles, especially in the West. Her 
own contributions to the volume before us are 
by far the most valuable. She is a bold and in- 
dependent thinker, gives evidence of a wider and 
deeper study of the educational problems than 
is generally attempted by even the best of our 
American teachers, and of a power of digestion 
and assimilation which is not always the product 
or even the accompaniment of culture and schol- 
arship. Her first essay, on ‘‘ The Education of 
American Girls,” physical, mental, moral, and 
spiritual, comes short of giving complete satisfac- 
tion chiefly because she has not filled out her 
own ideal in it, and we lay down the volume with 
a sincere regret that she had not given us a book 
of her own, instead of a collection of essays by 
various writers, which necessarily lacks that uni- 
ty that can alone give the highest force to a trea- 
tise. In asubsequent essay, ‘‘ Review of Sex in 
Education,” she is less happy, for she neither ap- 
prehends nor replies to Dr. Clarke’s fundament- 
al position. “If the one object of the essays 
is not,” she says, “‘ to stay the spread of co-edu- 
cation, we confess ourselves unable to see what 
it is.” And yet Dr. Clarke distinctly, and al- 
most in express terms, disavows objection to 
**co-education which does not exclude appro- 
priate classification, nor compel the sexes to fol- 
low the same method or the same regimen.” 
But incidentally Miss Brackett has done some- 
thing toward accumulating those facts for which 
Mr. Higginson calls. ‘The testimonies from 
Michigan University, Mount Holyoke Seminary, 
Oberlin, Vassar, and Antioch colleges do not 
perhaps afford a sufficiently wide basis of fact 
or a sufficiently disinterested testimony for a sci- 
entific determination of the question which Dr. 
Clarke raises ; but they afford a more trustworthy, 
because a much broader, basis of fact than he 
has presented, and the comparative health sta- 
tistics of Mount Holyoke, Amherst, Bowdoin, 
Brown, Dartmouth, Harvard, and Yale do not 
sustain the underlying assumption in this whole 
discussion, that the physical faults of our girls’ 
education are greater than those in the educa- 
tion of our boys. The result of the whole mat- 
ter is our counsel to such of our readers, whether 
parents or teachers, as have any direct respon- 
sibility for the education of an American girl, 
to read, though with caution, Dr. Clarke’s book 
on Sex in Education, and to follow it with Miss 
Brackett’s book on The Education of American 
Girls. The others may be safely left to repose 
in the oblivion to which they are certain to be 
consigned. 


HISTORY AND TRAVELS, 


Or Mr. ScuwerxFurtn’s remarkable book of 
travels, The Heart of Africa (Harper and Broth- 
ers), it is scarcely necessary for us to say much | 
here, since so full an account of his explorations | 
has already been given in these pages. As an | 
explorer Mr, Schweinfurth ranks second only to 
Livingstone and Sir Samuel Baker. As an an- | 





thor he has one qualification, and an important 
one, which neither of them possessed—he is an 
accomplished draughtsman. The products of 
his skillful pencil are seen in the abundant illus- 
trations which enrich the two volumes devoted to 
an account of his travels and adventures in Cen- 
tral Africa. Apart from the interest which such 
a work has to the simple reader, the interest of 
romance and adventure, it is valuable to the 
student and to the philanthropist: to the stu- 
dent, because it opens up studies of human na- 
ture in phases of development which are perplex- 
ing to our common philosophy of the nature, the 
origin, and the destiny of man; and to the phi- 
lanthropist, because it points to the causes which 
have enabled the barbarism of Africa heretofore 
to keep civilization at bay, and the possibility of 
a not far distant day when it will yield its mate- 
rial wealth to modern civilization, and its abo- 
rigines to the conquering influences of Chris- 
tianity. 

Our readers have already enjoyed in the pages 
of this Magazine a taste of Mr. CHarLes Norp- 
HOFF's new book, Northern California, Oregon, 
and the Sandwich Islands (Harper and Broth- 
ers). This will be the best incentive to its, fur- 
ther perusal. To such as have read his articles 
we need only say that the book is all they might 
expect it to be. Mr. Nordhoff has a peculiar 
genius for seeing what other people want to see, 
and setting it before them with a photographic 
accuracy. To read his pen-pictures of life at the 
Sandwich Islands, of the fruit and dairy culture 
of Northern California, and of lumbering, is the 
next best thing to a personal visit to the coun- 
try itself. Mr. Nordhoff is a thoroughly inde- 
pendent writer, and though all men have preju- 
dices, he has an ability greater than most men 
possess of laying his prejudices aside, and see- 
ing the truth and making fair report of it. He 
has no national enthusiasm for what he calls the 
‘incorrigible Puritans,” but he does not close 
his eyes to the fact that the revolution wrought 
in the Sandwich Islands is due to their ‘‘re- 
morseless determination.” He certainly has no 
Puritan principles against a glass of home-made 
wine, but he is none the less ready to record 
his deliberate judgment that wine-raising in- 
volves for the owner ‘‘ too many risks with chil- 
dren and laborers, even if he himself escapes” 
the contagion of drunkenness. In brief, Mr. 
Nordhoff’s book has all the elements which 
give value to a book of travels. He has visited 
a region about which all Americans ought to 
know more than they now do; he has observed 
narrowly and carefully its civilization, industry, 
and social life; and he has written of what he 
has seen with a fearless and an impartial pen. 
The book is elaborately illustrated, and is at- 
tractive in external appearance as in contents 
and interior character. 


RELIGION. 


Tue fact that as we write Professor Davip 
Swine, of Chicago, is undergoing trial on charge 
of heresy will give to his Truths for To-Day 
(Jansen, M‘Clurg, and Co.) a peculiar interest. 
But they do not need any such ecclesiastical im- 
petus to give them both acceptance and value. 
As a religious teacher Professor Swing is one of 
the products and exponents of an age that cares 
more for spiritual life than for doctrinal expres- 
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sion, for the blossom and the fruit on the tree than 
for the box which is supposed to be necessary 
for its protection. It is this facet which primari- 
ly has given him his great pulpit popularity, as 
it is this fact which has brought upon him theo- 
logical odium. Like Henry Ward Beecher, F. 
W. Robertson, James Freeman Clarke, Dean 
Stanley, and a score of other divines of the pres- 
ent generation, he belongs to no particular church, 
but to the whole Christian brotherhood, and de- 
mands for those who are separated from him in- 
tellectually, but not sympathetically, the same 
largeness of religious liberty that he claims for 
himself. That he has departed somewhat from 
the ‘‘old landmarks” he does not deny; that he 
is interested in the modern aspects of truth the 
very title of his book indicates; that religious 
belief rests not upon external evidence, but upon 
personal experience, he expressly affirms; that 
love toward God and good-will toward man are 
the essentials of religion he repeatedly re-asserts. 
He appeals not to authority, but to intuition ; 
never to the church, and less frequently to the 
Bible than to the consciences of his hearers. He 
is occasionally mystical, if not foggy. What, 
for example, he means by his definition of faith 
as ‘‘the moral drift of the heart” he would pos- 
sibly find it difficult to explain. But in the main 
his thoughts are clear, even if not logically de- 
fined, and his style is always crisp, and often 
sparkling. He is a poet rather than a logician, 
and reaches the hearts and consciences of his read- 





| to the general reader. 


lation of reasons than in the presentation of any 
thoughts that are absolutely new. ‘There is, in- 
deed, little or nothing new to be said on this sub- 
ject; but a clear and compact statement of the 
grounds of Christian faith in the Bible as a su- 
perhuman production, directed to the current of 
modern thought, is needed, and that the author 
of the Eclipse of Faith has presented here in a 
spirit of candor, and in a style that is vigorous 
without being trenchant. 


POPULAR SCIENCE, 


Tue publishers of A History of North Amer- 
ican Birds—land birds—three volumes (Little, 
Brown, and Co.), have produced a work which 
externally is worthy of its subject and subject- 
matter. Typographically it is very nearly per- 
fect ; artistically it is not less so. It contains 
sixty-four plates of heads and 593 wood-cuts 
of birds. ‘These last are not only exquisite in 
design and execution, they are also wonderful 
as portraits, in representing not merely with a 
mathematical accuracy the properties of each 
bird, but also with a true artistic accuracy the 
spirit and life and consequent expression of each 
bird. The outline drawings will prove hardly 
less attractive to the student than the engraving 
These outlines present 
in a very clear and compact manner a distinct 


| idea of the forms and the characteristic features 
| of each species—the bill, the wing, the claw, the 


ers not by a circuitous route through the reasoning | 


faculties, but by a direct appeal to their own spir- 


with intellectual and spiritual profit to ourselves, 
and we cordially commend them to others, with- 
out assuming to judge what occult heresies may 
be hidden away in them. 

It is difficult to avoid a disagreeable impres- 
sion of egotism in Canon Kringstey’s Westmin- 
ster Sermons (Macmillan and Co.). In his in- 
troduction, in a passage of twenty-five lines, we 
count twelve uses of the first personal pronoun, 


either as ‘I,” *‘ we,” or “ our ;” and we are dis- | 


agreeably impressed with the fact that there are 
other pages where the personality is made quite 
as prominent. Nor on still further reading do 
we find that spiritual fervor which kindles the 


which clarifies the vision, and enables us to see 
God more clearly in a glass from which the dust 
and cobwebs of scholastic lore have been clean- 
ed away, nor that strong conviction of spiritual 


feathers, the tail—so that the student who has 
once mastered the method can at a glance com- 


| pare the features of different species as though 
itual consciousness. We have read his sermons | 





he had them before him. The work is the joint 


| product of three men, whose superiors in orni- 


thology it would not be easy, or perhaps possible, 
to find—Messrs. 8. F. Baird, T. M. Brewer, and 
R. Ridgway. In addition to the published but 
scattered material, which has not before been 
made available to the ordinary student, there is 
a large amount of manuscript contained in the 
archives of the Smithsonian Institution, in the 
form of correspondence, elaborate reports, and 
the field notes of collectors and travelers, which 
has been made to contribute to this work. ‘The 
technical and descriptive matter has been contrib- 
uted by Messrs. Baird and Ridgway, the former 


| of whom is well known to ornithologists by his 
heart, or that spiritual insight into Scripture | 


previous publications, especially Vol. LX. of the 


| Pacific Railroad Reports. ‘The more popular ac- 
counts of the habits of the birds are furnished 


| by Mr. Brewer. 


truth which compels conviction by sympathy | 
rather than by argument, nor a strong man’s | 
settlement of doubtful disputations, so that, aft- 


er the reading, doubts disappear. We find ser- 
mons which are essays rather than sermons, and 
which are notable chiefly for the strong semi- 
animal courage of the speaker, and for his love 
of nature, and for the religion and theology 
which have their roots in nature, and find their 
interpreter, perhaps their chief interpreter, there. 

The radical and fundamental question wheth- 
er the Bible, with the religion it inculcates, is a 
development of human thought or a gift from 
God to man, Henry Rocers discusses with de- 
cided ability in The Superhuman Origin of the 
Bible inferred from Itself (Scribner, Armstrong, 
and Co.). The course of his argument. is not 
original, and its power lies rather in the accumu- 


These descriptions are to be 
specially commended for clearness and concise- 
ness of style and compactness of thought. There 
is nowhere manifest that tendency to rhetorical 
looseness and flow of words which so often, we 
may almost say so uniformly, characterizes all 
popular descriptions of either birds or flowers. 
Indeed, that which, next to beauty of appear- 


ance and convenience of arrangement, impresses 


us in opening these volumes is the marvelous 
amount of information compacted into so small 
a space. While the reputation of the authors 
renders the work an authority, its comprehen- 
siveness leaves little or nothing to be desired in 


| the way of supplemental information ; and it is 


hardly probable that even further investigations 


‘will for many years, if ever, supersede what is 


now certainly the most complete work of its 
kind in this country, and has probably no supe- 
rior, perhaps no equal, in European publications. 
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But we can give the non-scientific reader a 
better idea of the book by illustrating its use in 
a single instance. We are considering the ques- 
tion of introducing into our own grounds the 
English sparrow. ‘There are rumors that it de- 
stroys the blossoms, drives away native birds, 
and does not kill the worms. We turn to this 


love, and a higher appreciation of its value, not 
for what it brings, but for what in itself it is, 
Those who have read with pleasure the former 
books by Frank Lye Benepicr will welcome 
John Worthington'’s Name (Harper and Broth- 
ers), and will recognize in the strong points of 
the book the same evidences of talent that were 














book for information. An index of English | shown in the preceding volumes. Mr. Benedict 
names refers us to the volume and page. There |is unmistakably fond of delineating womanly 
we find it placed under the general class of | failings and excellences. His characters grow 
finches (/ringille), of which there is at the | and develop in his hands with marvelous sem- 
commencement of the chapter a general descrip- | blance of reality. The shocking sins which 
tion. Following along the chapter to the house | startle a community are but the fruit of a grad- 
sparrow, we find first a concise description of it, | ual development, and a weak point in the char- 
outline drawings showing the shape of tail, wing, | acter suffered to grow weaker will give way be- 
claw, beak, and feathers, a careful and pains- | fore an assault of temptation. At the risk of 
taking account of its colors, and then in three | being numbered by Mr. Benedict among the 
pages a description of its character and habits, | dyspeptic critics to whom he humorously alludes, 
with a history of its introduction into the United | we shall venture to suggest that he can fairly af- 
States. We find that it destroys the eggs, worms, | ford to leave romantic coincidences of meeting 
and pup of the insects that infest our fruit trees ; | to writers possessing less true genius. ‘There is 
that it lives peaceably with other birds, except | also a flippant remark now and then in the ear- 
that it robs the robin of his food; and that it is | lier part of the book which is not in keeping 
‘“*hardy,” enduring the severest winter without | with the true and unmistakable moral tone of 
apparent inconvenience or discomfort ; and final- | the story. 
ly, turning to the index of plates of heads, we | Whatever other quality Mrs. Resecca Harp- 
find a life-like portrait of the head of the spar- | inc Davis may lack as a writer, she can not be 
row, which represents, as we have said, not only | accused of being deficient in strength. In John 
the contour of the head, but the very expression | Andross (Orange Judd and Co.) she shows her 
of character which belongs to it. The indexes to | ability to bring corporations, ‘‘ rings,” and pol- 
the work are very complete. A fourth volume | itics into her'service for working out the purpose 
is promised at an early date, to contain the wa- | of her story. For pleasant reading this book 
ter birds of North America. | contains rather too much and too deep rascality. 
sa The characters are living people, not lay figures, 
NOVELS. | but are too generally not pleasant int S 
ly not pleasant acquaintances. 
Lady Anna (Harper and Brothers), Mr, An- | The story seems overburdened with material. 
THONY TROLLOPE’s last novel, is a pure love-| There could scarcely be a greater contrast 
story, and one of a description which it would be to Mrs. Davis’s book than Thorpe Regis (Rob- 
impossible to weave out of any elements afforded | erts Brothers), Instead of strong and bold 
by American society. It requires some effort of strokes, there are dainty touches. ‘The story is 
imagination on the part of a democratic reader not a startling one, nor is it tame to one who en- 
to understand why the Countess should have such | joys watching the growth of character and the 
an ineradicable aversion-to Daniel Thwaite, her | play of mind on mind and heart on heart. The 
daughter's lover. It requires some sympathy | tragedy of a disappointed and a misunderstood 
with English social caste to appreciate the gulf | hope and love is delineated with delicacy, but 
which seemingly separates them, but which true | with an appreciation which redeems it from 
love bridges at last. The gradual influence of weakness. ‘The writer, who is only known to 
such fiction must be to weaken the dividing lines, | the American public as ‘‘ the author of The Rose 
and make transition from the commoners to the , Garden,” is a lover of flowers, and the book is 
aristocracy more and more easy; and on just | one to be enjoyed out-of-doors on a quiet sum- 
such social problems no inconsiderable propor- | mer day. 
tion of English novels really turn. - Apart, how- ak 
ever, tg interest as ; merece if not al MISCELLANEOUS. 
discussion, of a social problem with which Amer- | D1o Lewis's Five-minute Chats (Harper and 
icans are only indirectly interested, Lady Anua | Brothers) is a capital book to leave on the din- 
is a love-story of unusual interest. ‘The reader | ing-room mantel-piece, and catch up to read 
never loses his sympathy with the persecuted girl while waiting for the assembling of dilatory 
or his hope for her plebeian lover, and the noy- | members of the family. It has several quali- 
elist has succeeded in painting the resolution of | fications for such a service: it is composed of 
the former without in the least impairing those | short juicy paragraphs, ranging from two or 
feminine charms which are essential to an at- | three lines to two or three pages ; it is thorough- 
tractive heroine either in fiction or in real life. | ly good-humored, and reproves your follies and 
A very different sort of a love-story is My | corrects your faults without disturbing your own 
Mother and I, by Miss Mutock (Harper and serenity or impairing your digestion; and it 
Brothers). It is a very quiet story, with little | treats of health—a subject on which we all need 
plot, and with little of the passion which novel- | instruction—“ line upon line and precept upon 
ists very generally, and young ladies very often, | precept,” for which, however, we imagine we 
mistake for love; a quiet story, such as Miss | never have time till our constant violation of 
Mulock likes best to write, and her admirers | the laws of health lays us on our bed, and the 
like best to read; a story in some sense sad in doctor comes to teach us how to recover from 
its close, yet not melancholy ; one from which | the sickness into which we never ought to have 
every reader will rise with a higher ideal of true | fallen. 








Ghitor’s Srientific Record, 


SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 
URING the month of April there has been 
discovered one new asteroid, number 137, 
found by Palisa, at Berlin, on the 20th of the 
month. ‘That announced by him on the 25th is, 
according to Tietjen, identical with Fortuna, or 
number 19. The second comet of 1874 was 
first seen by Winnecke, at Strasburg, on the 12th 
of the month; and on the 17th, Coggia, at Mar- 
seilles, discovered the third comet of this year. 

In the method of computing the absolute yj er- 
turbations of the movements of one planet by the 
attraction of another, Mr. G. W. Hill, of the 
Nautical Almanac office, offers a valuable sug- 
gestion, in that he calls attention to the notable 
abbreviations which are produced in some parts 
of the formule by the introduction of the true 
anomaly as the variable, according to which the 
integrations are to be executed. ‘The method is 
a modification of those of Laplace and Hansen, 
and the labor of the work is materially less than 
in the methods formerly applied. 

Lord Rosse contributes to the monthly notices 
of the Royal Astronomical Society of London an 
interesting paper on the spots on the disk of Ju- 
piter, as observed with his six-foot reflector dur- 
ing the past year. A large number of unusually 
accurate tinted drawings accompany the paper, 
and the attempt has been made to deduce both 
the time of revolution of the planet and the move- 
ment of the spots on the surface. ‘There seems 
no doubt but that these latter are of the nature 
of clouds in Jupiter’s atmosphere. 

The remarkable series of dates of solar and 
lunar eclipses observed by the Chinese during 
the past twenty-five hundred years, and publish- 
ed a few years ago by Mr. Williams, of London, 
has attracted the attention of Mr. J. N. Lewis, 
of Mount Vernon, Ohio. This gentleman, who 
is known as one of the most cultivated of Amer- 
ican amateur astronomers, has prepared solar 
and lunar tables of sufficiently approximate ex- 
actness to enable him to compute the cireum- 
stances of an eclipse with great ease, and has 
undertaken to deduce in detail the results for 
each of the eclipses recorded in the Chinese an- 
nals. The importance of this great work can 
not be too highly estimated, and should it be 
extended so as to include every possible eclipse 
since the beginning of the records of Assyria 
and Egypt, it would add materially to the pre- 
cision of our knowledge of the chronology and 
the science of those ancient times, besides giv- 
ing a better insight into the usefulness of certain 
ancient eclipses in improving our knowledge of 
the movements of the earth and the moon. 

In reference to the approaching transit of 
Venus, Lord Lindsay announces that his nights 
will be devoted while at the island of Mauritius 
to observations of the planet Juno, whose oppo- 
sition occurs in November, in hopes that he may 
by these determine the solar parallax with an 
accuracy but little inferior to that resulting from 
observations of the transit. 

The movements of the fixed stars toward or 
from the earth has, as is well known, formed the 
subject of a long series of brilliantly successful 
spectroscopic investigations by Huggins, of Lon- 
don, This gentleman has now contributed an 





equally valuable memoir to the Royal Society 
of London, detailing the results of his attempts 
to apply to the nebulz a similar course of ob- 
servation. The difficulties in the way of such 
an investigation were excessive, and it does not 
appear that the eminent observer has as yet been 
able to satisfactorily conclude more than this, 
viz., that none of the nebulz show a motion of 
translation of more than twenty-five miles per 
second, including the earth’s motion at the time 
of observation. The gaseous nebula, as a class, 
have not proper motions so great as many of the 
fixed stars. 

The scintillation of the stars has become a 
very interesting subject of investigation since the 
application of the spectroscope to this phenom- 
enon by Respighi a few years ago. ‘The latest 
contribution to this study is by Montigny, of 
Belgium, who concludes that the ‘‘ frequency of 
variations of the colors of stars in scintillation is 
generally in relation with the constitution of their 
light according to spectral analysis.” Montigny 
confirms Dufour’s law that the red stars scintil- 
late less than the white ones, and explains it as 
due to the fact that the total separation of the 
colored bundles of rays by atmospheric dispersion 
is greater in the case of a red star. 

Professor Wright, of Yale College, contributes 
a highly important memoir on the polarization 
of the light of the zodiacal light. By means of 
very delicate apparatus of his own construction 
he establishes beyond reasonable doubt the fact 
that the light in question is polarized in a plane 
passing through the sun to the amount of fifteen 
or twenty per cent., and that therefore, as its 
spectroscopic examination shows it to be not 
perceptibly different from that of the sun, it must 
be considered as being reflected to us from a 
crowd of small bodies (meteoroids) revolving 
around the sun in orbits not far removed from 
the ecliptic. Such a ring might appear to a per- 
son on a neighboring star to have a nebulous 
aspect, and doubtless some of the ring nebulz, 
as well as Saturn’s rings, have very similar con- 
stitution. 

In Terrestrial Physics it is worth while to note 
that the recent seismic disturbances in North 
Carolina have been the subject of careful study by 
Professor Duprey, of that State, who states that 
there is no evidence whatever of volcanic action, 
and that the shock and noises proceed from the 
interior of the base of the mountain, and are of 
the nature of slight earthquake shocks. 

One of the finest auroras of the past years was 
observed throughout the northern portions of the 
United States on the Tth of April. Simultaneous 
magnetic disturbances were reported in France. 

At the recent meeting of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences Professor Loomis presented a 
most valuable paper on the movements of storm 
centres in America, and one that ranks in im- 
portance with those of the European meteorolo- 
gists Mohn, Hildebrandsson, Maydell, etc. The 
numerous generalizations deduced by him, while 
in part confirming those previously announced by 
Espy, Redfield, Ferrel, and Abbe, embrace also 
many entirely new ideas, and in all respects sur- 
pass those of his predecessors by the definitely 
accurate nature of his results. Perhaps the most 
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novel of the rules deduced by Loomis are that | 
the storm track is in the axis of the region of 
greatest rain-fall, and that the storm centre moves 
most rapidly when the westerly winds in its rear 
are the strongest. 

The German government has, it is asserted, 
taken steps toward the establishment of a per- 
manent commission on ocean meteorology, and 
the director of the London Meteorological Office 
announces that a general international conven- 
tion will be called during the coming year to con- 
sider especially the questions of maritime mete- 
orology—a subject that certainly demands imme- 
diate special attention. 

To the Chemist the month has been remark- 
able for the amount of good work done in inor- 
ganic chemistry. Of this perhaps the most note- 
worthy portion is the discovery, by Professor 
Wolcott Gibbs, of Harvard University, of a 
metameric series of seven compounds in the am- 
monio-cobalt group—the first case of metamer- 
ism yet observed in the inorganic kingdom. 

Cleve has continued his researches among the 
rarer metals, and now describes many compounds 
of lanthanum. To this metal he gives the atom- 
ic weight of 189.15, regarding it as triatomic. 
Lanthanum, cerium, didymium, yttrium, and 
erbium are, according to him, all triatomic met- 
als, and form a special group by themselves. 

Crookes has completed a long and exhaustive 
series of experiments to determine the atomic 
weight of thallium, and has reached the value 
203.642. No more thorough work of the kind 
has ever been done. 

Not many years since the world was startled 
by Graham’s discovery of metallic hydrogenium, 
as he named the hydrogen occluded by palladi- 
um. ‘This occluded hydrogen has just been re- 
examined by Troost and Hautefeuille, who re- 
gard it as uniting with the palladium to form a 
definite hydride,Pd,H. A similar sodium com- 
pound is also described by them, having the for- 
mula Na,H. In these compounds the specific 
gravity of the solidified hydrogen appears to be 
0.625, water being unity. 

A strange occurrence of crystallized silica has 
been noted by Hiibner of Rostock. While pre- 
paring some specimens for microscopic purposes 
from Gérlitz brown coal, he noticed in the coal 
peculiar minute crystals, six-sided columns point- 
ed at both ends. From one kilogram of the 
coal he obtained three grams of these crystals, 
which proved to be quartz. He failed to find 
any thing similar in other brown coals. 

A very curious observation has been made by 
Oscar Loew, the chemist of the Wheeler expe- 
dition. In quite a number of plutonic rocks from 
the far West he has detected minute quantities 
of cobalt and nickel, metals probably never be- 
fore found under such circumstances, Both 
were found in basalt from the Gila River, while 
cobalt alone occurred in ryolites from the Pelon- 
cillo Mountains, Arizona, and the Burro Mount- 
ains, New Mexico, and in trachyte from the Sier- 
ra Calitro, Arizona. In this connection it is 
also worth while to mention the discovery by Dr. 
Endlich, of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, of native telluriam among some ores from 
the Red Cloud Mine, Colorado. Until this dis- 
covery was made, only one locality for this rare 
mineral was known, namely, near Nagy-Ag, in 
Transylvania, 

















The spectrum of exploding gun-cotton has 
been examined by Lohse. Many bright lines 
were noticed, but of course could not be readily 
studied. These lines were remarkably widen- 
ed, the extent of the widening being apparently 
dependent upon the violence of the explosion. 

In organic chemistry there is little worth not- 
ing. Steiner has effected a new synthesis of 
succinic acid, and Gladstone and Tribe have con- 
tinued their experiments with the ‘‘ copper-zinc 
couple.” This time their investigations relate 
to the action of the couple upon allyl-iodide. 

Announcements in regard to Geological and 
Mineralogical subjects havé not been very nu- 
merous, although various details of local impor- 
tance have been published ; and in the United 
States there have been some reports of the geo- 
logical surveys of States, among them that of 
New Jersey, under Professor George H. Cook. 
This is especially valuable in its connection with 
the mining and agricultural resources of the State. 
Two new mineral species have been announced 
since our last, namely, horbachite and schréck- 
ingenite. 

The approach of the season for active opera- 
tions in the way of Explorations and Researches 
in the United States is marked by the note of 
preparation, and although it is not likely that as 
much will be accomplished this year as in 1878, 
there is yet a reasonable prospect of a satisfactory 
advance in our knowledge of the West. The 
parties of Lieutenant Wheeler of the Engineer 
Corps and of Professor Hayden of the Interior 
Department are making ready to start as soon 
as the necessary preliminaries have been com- 
pleted. Professor Powell, who has accomplished 
so much in his exploration of the cafion region 
of the Colorado, hopes also to have the opportu- 
nity of completing his field work before the next 
meeting of Congress. 

Mr. William H. Dall, of the United States 
Coast Survey, left San Francisco on the 20th of 
April for his season’s work, which includes a sur- 
vey of Cook’s Inlet and Bristol Bay, and of the 
general coast as far north as and including the 
islands of St. Michael and Nunivak. His special 
object is the determination of magnetic phenom- 
ena and the preparation of a coast pilot. A law 
has been passed by Congress authorizing the 
prosecution of researches into the natural history 
and geographical distribution of the fur seals, 
and Mr. Henry W. Elliott, so favorably known 
by his explorations in the Pribylov Islands, has 
been appointed to this duty by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. In accordance with the law, he 
will be accompanied by an officer of the navy, 
whose more especial duty will be to look after 
the affairs of the Alaska Commercial Company, 
and to determine whether they have complied 
strictly with their contract with the United States. 

The account of an exploration of Lake Oke- 
chobee, in Florida, as prosecuted during the last 
winter under the auspices of the Forest and Stream 
newspaper, has been published in that toy an 
the party consisting of Mr. Frederick J. Ober, 
Dr. Edward Palmer, and others, They give a 
rather more definite and much tamer idea of the 
character of the lake and its natural history than 
was previously asserted to be the case, their ex- 
amination dispelling the prevailing fictions as to 
the existence of ruined buildings, remarkable ob- 
jects of natural history, etc. 
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The re-examination of various routes for a| 
canal across Central America from the Atlantic | 
to the Pacific has been completed, and the par- | 
ties at last advices were on their way back to | 
the United States. It is now likely that at an 
early date we shall receive full reports, with a 
statement of the line selected by the committee 
as considered preferable to the others. 

Mr, Osbert Salvin, an eminent English natu- 
ralist, well known for his explorations in Guate- 
mala several years ago, has recently returned 
from a second visit to that country with much 
additional information respecting its physical 
and natural history. 

Several valuable reports of explorations pros- 
ecuted in previous years in America have lately 
been published. One of these, by Lieutenant 
Ruffner, of the United States Engineers, at the 
order of General Pope, gives an account of a 
reconnaissance into the Ute country, made dur- 
ing the past summer. The report of Captain 
Selfridge on the ship-canal survey across the Isth- 
mus of Darien has appeared in a well-illustrated 
quarto volume. ‘The official report of the expe- 
dition of the Polaris, as obtained from the ex- 
amination of the various members, has also been 
published by the Secretary of the Navy, accom- 
panied by a large chart, showing the geograph- 
ical discoveries made by the expedition. 

The arrival of the Challenger at Melbourne, 
after having left South Africa, has been already 
communicated, and the astronomical world is 
waiting with much interest the report she brings 
of Macdonald’s Island, Kerguelen Land, and oth- 
er localities visited, as to their fitness as stations 
for the observation of the transit of Venus. 

Beccari, the intrepid Italian explorer, has 
commenced the survey of certain little-known 
parts of Sumatra, and is likely to add to the rep- 
utation which Italian explorers have attained 
within the last few years by their energy and en- 
terprise. 

The completion of Gerhard Rohlf’s explora- 
tion of the Desert of Sahara and his return to 
Cairo is announced, although no details of his 
observations have come to light since his arrival 
at the Oasis of Dachel. 

Messrs. Behm and Wagner have published their 
annual summary of the population of the world, 
as obtained by the latest reports and estimates, 
the footing for the year 1873 amounting to 
1,300,000,000 souls, 

In Zoology we have to announce the discovery 
of a new bed of the bones of the ancient extinct 
moa or Dinornis of New Zealand, which bids 
fair to add considerably to the means of illustra- 
ting these giants of the feathered tribe in the 
public museums of Europe and America. The 
National Museum at Washington was enriched 
last year by the receipt of several skeletons from 
the Canterbury Museum, and a still finer series 
has lately been purchased from the same estab- 
lishment by the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York. These with the large 
series In possession of Professor Marsh, of New 
Haven, and the scattered specimens in other 
museums, are sufficient to give a very fair repre- 
sentation of this group in the collections of the 
United States. Fuller details are published of 
the fossil bird in the London Sheppey clay, re- 
cently described by Professor Owen as Odontop- 





teryx toliapicus, a characteristic feature of which 


consists in the teeth-like processes on the edge of 
the upper jaw. These, however, are not distinct 
teeth implanted in sockets, as in the Ichthyornis 
of Professor Marsh, but only dentary processes. 

Professor Cope and Professor Marsh continue 
the announcements of their discoveries of fossil 
vertebrates in the tertiary and cretaceous beds 
of the West, all classes of vertebrates being rep- 
resented, and the variety so great as to render 
it impossible to give any special indications in 
our brief abstract. 

Reports have been published by Mr. Dall and 
Mr. Henry W. Elliott upon the natural history 
of the birds of the Aleutian and Pribylov Isl- 
ands, adding much to our knowledge of the char- 
acter of the aquatic species of the North Pacific. 

The natural history of man continues to excite 
the special attention of ethnologists, whose re- 
searches are continually being rewarded by the 
discovery of remains of his skeleton or of his 
handiwork. A new bone and prehistoric cayern 
has been found at Macarsca, in Dalmatia, and 
another in Switzerland, the latter said to have 
furnished the best specimens of carvings of pre- 
historic animals, such as the reindeer, etc., yet 
brought to light. 

The pretended discovery by Calvert of human 
prehistoric handiwork in the miocene of the Dar- 
danelles near Constantinople proves to be un- 
founded, the supposed tracings on a piece of bone 
turning out, it is stated, to be merely the eroding 
work of some crustacean. 

In our own country the shell heaps of the Pa- 
cific coast have been prolific in treasures of stone 
and bone, indicating the opening of a new field 
in this direction. 

The vague traditions in reference to the nur- 
ture of human children by wolves, which, begin- 
ning with the story of Romulus and Remus, have 
continued down to the present time, have, it is 
alleged, been fortified by three recent cases in 
India, young persons of both sexes having been 
found inhabiting caverns in company with wolves, 
and when captured exhibiting all the untamable 
ferocity and peculiar habits of their foster par- 
ents, going on all fours, gnawing of bones, eat- 
ing of raw flesh, etc. 

The meeting of the International Congress of 
Prehistoric Ethnology and Archeology is an- 
nounced to take place at Stockholm on the 7th 
of August, and a large attendance is expected 
from all parts of Europe. It is greatly to be re- 
gretted that so few representatives from America 
have hitherto been present at the meetings of 
this important society. 

The subject of Agriculture and Rural Econ- 
omy continues to occupy the attention of all civ- 
ilized nations, but although a great variety of 
announcements of discoveries are made, these are 
either reproductions of what has been already 
noted, possibly in some other quarter of the 
globe, or else are so limited in application as not 
properly to be the subject of so brief abstracts as 
ours. We may, however, mention that the rapid 
diminution of American forests, and the influ- 
ence of this change of physical condition upon 
climatology, and especially upon drainage, has 
recently attracted the attention of Congress, and 
a bill has been introduced for the establishment 
of a commission, with a view of investigating the 
subject and reporting upon the extent of the 
evils and a remedy for them. 
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The threatened exhaustion of the guano beds 
on the Peruvian coast, which have so long been 
the chief source of support to that nation, has 
been a subject of grave apprehension both to 
Peru and to the nations which have depended 
upon her for this important fertilizer. Recent 
explorations of the coast of the main-land, how- 
ever, have revealed the existence of new beds, 
embracing many millions of tons, even richer in 
nitrogen than those of the Chincha Islands. 

A movement is now being made to introduce 
the prairie-chicken, or pinnated grouse, into va- 
rious waste tracts in Europe and America, and 
with probable success. It is stated that a few 
years ago several pairs were transferred to a dis- 
trict in Maryland, and that in consequence of 
proper protection the progeny already amounts 
to several thousands. 

The movement toward the establishment of 
an agricultural experiment station in Connecti- 
cut, which was initiated at the annual meeting 
of the State Board of Agriculture last Decem- 
ber, has been progressing quite favorably. Dur- 
ing the winter a large number of farmers’ con- 
ventions have been held throughout the State, in 
which the matter has been set forth, and very 
encouragingly received, the intelligent and en- 
terprising farmers giving it their hearty and ear- 
nest support. The project has also been brought 
before the people through the press of the State, 
and by the publication and circulation of ad- 
dresses bearing upon the matter. It is expected 
that a strong effort will be made to induce the 
Legislature to provide means for the establish- 
ment of an experiment station in Connecticut. 

We are much pleased to note a ‘‘ Report on 
the Analyses and Estimation of Value of ten 
different Commercial Fertilizers for the Georgia 
State Agricultural Society, by H. C. White, Pro- 
fessor of Agricultural Chemistry in the Geor- 
gia State College of Agriculture and the Me- 
chanie Arts.” ‘This report, following the exam- 
ple introduced into this country by Professor 
Johnson, chemist of the Connecticut Board of 
Agriculture, estimates the relative values of dif- 
ferent fertilizers, by computing, by a scale of 
prices assumed to be fair for that market, the 
values of the fertilizing ingredients which they 
are found by analysis to contain. ‘The assumed 
scale of values is quite liberal to the dealers ; and 
in certain minor points, as in the discussion of 
the relative values of different potash salts and 
of soluble and reverted phosphoric acid, the re- 
port is perhaps open to criticism. But a very 
valuable point is gained in that the principle of 
the valuation of fertilizers upon the basis of their 
chemical composition is set forth, and the anal- 
yses are made in behalf of the farmers, at the in- 
stance of the State Agricultural Society, by the 
chemist of the State College. The farmers of 
Georgia appear to be taking a step in the right 
direction to secure good fertilizers, and their ag- 
ricultural college is doing very creditable work 
to aid them. 

The analyses of fertilizers, for the purpose of 
control of the trade in these articles, are becoming 
year by year more common, and their necessity 
better understood. In the experiment station 
at Halle, in Germany, the number of these analy- 
ses made annually has been increasing, until now 
itis overone thousand. Inthe laboratory of Pro- 
fessor Voelcker, of London, chemist of the Roy- 











al Agricultural Society of England, where analy- 
ses of fertilizers are made for members of the 
society and others, the amount of this work has 
grown to such a degree that five or six assistant 
chemists are employed, who analyze about two 
thousand samples per year. 

Experience, as decisive as it is costly, both in 
Europe and in the United States, has shown 
that the only means for regulating the trade in 
commercial fertilizers, and preventing immense 
frauds, is that the buyers know the quality of 
the goods they purchase, that this can be deter- 
mined only by chemical analysis, and that com- 
plete security must be sought in analyses made 
by parties working in the interest of the buyer. 

In this connection it will be interesting to no- 
tice an account given by Dr. Maercker, director 
of the experiment station at Halle, in Prussia, 
of the fertilizers at the Vienna Exposition. The 
principal articles exhibited were, potash salts 
from the mines at Stassfurth, in Germany, phos- 
phorites from Europe and America, superphos- 
phates, guanos, ammoniacal preparations, and 
Chili saltpetre. The artificial fertilizers were 
mostly of German and English manufacture. 
The German wares were in general unmixed, 
and were accompanied by strict guarantees of 
their composition, which fact corresponds with 
the German practice of buying fertilizers con- 
taining known quantities—potash, phosphoric 
acid, or nitrogen—separately, and mixing them 
at discretion. The English fertilizers, on the 
other hand, were generally mixtures of these 
various fertilizing materials, and were sold as 
‘*turnip fertilizers,” ‘‘wheat manures,” etc., thus 
rendering the control upon the contents of ferti- 
lizing ingredients more difficult. From a com- 
parison of the English and German wares Dr. 
Maercker is impressed with the idea that the 
German farmers judge more rationally than the 
English as to what each individual crop needs, 
and with justifiable pride attributes this to the 
study of agriculture in the German agricultural 
schools and universities. 

The European experiment stations continue 
their usual activity. The last official report of 
the Prussian stations shows that the number of 
these, including laboratories devoted to investi- 
gations in animal and vegetable chemistry and 
physiology, is over twenty, while the revenue of 
the stations for the year 1872 was 49,374 thalers, 
or over $35,500 in gold. 

Accounts from Switzerland show that there 
are in that country, Ist, the so-called ‘‘ Alpine 
experiment stations,” four in number, commenced 
in 1868, for the purpose of making experiments 
with fertilizers; 2d, a station for dairy econo- 
my, established in 1872, at Thun; 3d, a sta- 
tion in process of establishment in connection 
with the agricultural department of the Poly- 
technic School at Ziirich; 4th, the establish- 
ment for investigations in agricultural science 
maintained by Mr. Risler on his estate of Calé- 
vres, near Nyon. In addition to this, various 
agricultural societies make arrangements with 
the laboratories of the schools of science for the 
analyses of fertilizers, in the exercise of a con- 
trol over the trade in those articles. 

The subject of Pisciculture and the Fisheries 
continues to occupy a great share of public at- 
tention, and the number of States having com- 
missioners to look after the fisheries promises to 
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increase, although no new names have been add- 
ed to the list since our last statement. Reports 
have appeared, however, from the Commissioners 
of Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, Ohio, 
and California, giving satisfactory accounts of 
the work done. ‘The shad appear to be unusu- 
ally abundant during the present season on the 
coast of the United States, the result, in all 
probability, of the efforts taken by the various 
States to increase their number. It is said that 
the Hudson River is better provided with fish 
than for many years past, the wholesale value 
being scarcely greater than on the Potomac 
River, where the supply has always been quite 
ample. 

The recent capture of several full-grown shad 
in California is the practical earnest of the suc- 
cess of the operations which have been under- 
taken to introduce this fish into new waters. 
‘The question of the food of the shad in the ocean 
has recently received a partial illustration by the 
capture of several fish on the Delaware River 
with their stomachs filled with minute crustace- 
ans, probably of the genus Mysis. 

Many years ago eggs of the salmon were car- 
ried from London to Australia and ‘l'asmania, 
and there bred in ponds. Although the persist- 
ence of the fish in the Derwent River and other 
‘Tasmanian streams has been maintained, their 
positive existence has not been proved until re- 
cently, when a salmon was, as is reported, actu- 
ally taken and sent to London for identification. 
Another part of the experiment, that of intro- 
ducing the sea trout, has been perfectly success- 
ful, fish of several pounds in weight having been 
recently captured, their number having increased 
so rapidly that they already constitute quite an 
important source of the food supply. The same 
may be said of the European brook trout. 

The distribution of salmon eggs from the 
United States establishment at Bucksport to the 
various State Commissioners has been completed, 
and in most cases the young fish have been 
placed in the waters for which they were ulti- 
mately intended. The Commissioner of Fish- 
eries of Canada has lately caused to be adver- 
tised a list of streams in Canada which are of- 
fered to parties for salmon-fishing, at minimum 
sums of from $20 to $500 each. 

In the department of Engineering we may re- 
cord the progress of a number of domestic and 
foreign constructions, as well as the projection 
of numerous new works. 

Upon the Illinois and St. Louis Bridge the 
work upon the roadway and on the eastern ap- 
proaches, according to the latest published re- 
ports, is progressing favorably. The bridge was 
expected to be ready for use and the eastern 
approaches finished during the month of May. 
No time for the completion of the western ap- 
proaches can yet be fixed. 

The project of bridging the Detroit River may 
be considered as making progress. A general 
convention of representatives from all parts of 
the State, lately held at Detroit, took action in 
favor of the bridge scheme. The proposed 
structure will start from the foot of Second 
Street, and will have a total length of 2650 feet, 
with. a height of 15 feet in the clear from the 
surface of the river. It will have twelve spans: 
the first 100 feet, the second 375 feet, then seven 
spans of 200 feet each, another of 375 feet, and 

















the two nearest the Canadian shore 200 feet each. 
Four draws are contemplated, large enough to 
insure no obstruction to navigation. 

‘The new tunnel of the Delaware, Lackawanna, 
and Western Railroad through Bergen Hill is 
making headway. On the eastern end the head- 
ing has been advanced some fifteen feet. Shaft 
No. 1 has been sunk seventy-one feet, just to the 
roof of the tunnel. Shaft No. 2 has been sunk 
about fifty feet, No. 3 about forty feet, and Nos. 
5 and 6 down to the rock, which is here about 
fifteen feet under the surface. At the west end 
the rock has been stripped of its covering of earth, 
and the heading has been commenced. A begin- 
ning has also been made on the heavy cutting west 
of the tunnel. <A full force of men is now en- 
gaged upon the work. 

A project of considerable importance was re- 
cently brought before the Legislature of New 
York, namely, a scheme for the construction 
of a navigable water-way between ‘Troy and 
Lake Champlain. ‘The work includes the deep- 
ening of the Hudson River from Troy to Fort 
Edward, and the excavation of a canal from 
the latter point to Whitehall, on the lake. 
The proposed improvements will extend over 
sixty-three and three-tenths miles. Its object is 
to increase the facilities of New York to com- 
mand the commerce of the West. The maxi- 
mum cost of the projected canal is estimated at 
$10,000,000, and if carried into effect, it will 
secure water communication from the Missouri 
and Mississippi rivers, and from all the ports of 
the great lakes, to tide-water at the cities of Troy, 
Albany, and New York for vessels of 2000 tons 
burden. 

A project of similar intent, the James River 
and Kanawha Canal, to connect the James and 
Ohio rivers, and which claims to possess extraor- 
dinary advantages as a measure of relief to the 
Western population in providing a great highway 
for the cheap transportation of their bulky pro- 
ductions to market, and for fostering commerce 
in general, has lately been made the subject of a 
favorable report by Chief Engineer General A. A. 
Humphreys, U.S.A. The cost of this enterprise 
is estimated to fall within $60,000,000, and the 
time necessary for its completion six years. 

The Channel tunnel to connect England and 
France is still talked about. A meeting of 
French and English railway directors has been 
held, and, it is said, they have determined what 
ought to be done. A commission of French in- 
spectors of navigation and ports, in pursuance 
of their duty of considering questions relating to 
the improvement of the means of communica- 
tion between England and France, have been 
examining a scheme for a new port to the south- 
west of Boulogne. 

A novelty in rapid local transit is about to be 
tried in the interests of the residents of the neigh- 
borhood of Philadelphia. ‘The proposition is to 
construct an inclined-plane steam passenger rail- 
way from Manayunk to Roxborough. From 
abroad we may record a similar proposal to con- 
struct a railway from Naples to the crater of 
Mount Vesuvius. 

A railroad scheme of vast possible importance 
—namely, the Indo-European Railway—is now 
receiving considerable attention from the gov- 
ernments most interested. ‘The proposition at 
present mooted is that of M. Ferdinand de 
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Lesseps, of Suez Canal renown, and its object 
is to unite the south and west of Europe with 
the richest portions of Central Asia, and farther 
on in the future with the far eastern parts of that 
continent. ‘The Russian and East Indian press 
are according the project most favorable consid- 
eration as a means of developing the enormous 
and varied resources of the East. 

In the direction of railway improvement, it is 
interesting to record the favor with which sev- 
eral successful American inventions have been 
received abroad. ‘The Pullman system of palace 
cars, so largely in use upon the railways of this 
country, has within a few months past been intro- 
duced experimentally upon the English roads, 
and has met with a quite enthusiastic reception. 
The Westinghouse air brake likewise is being 
quite largely adopted, since several recent trials 
with the apparatus developed its remarkable 
utility. 

The approach of the season of industrial ex- 
hibitions has already been brought to public 
notice. The programmes of several such un- 
dertakings have already been published, and 
ere the month has passed these will doubtless 
be augmented by others. The American Insti- 
tute of New York announces the opening of its 
forty-third annual exhibition on the 9th of Sep- 
tember next. The Franklin Institute has like- 
wise decided to revive its old custom, by holding 
an exhibition of arts and manufactures in the 
city of Philadelphia, in commemoration of the 
fiftieth year of its foundation, from the 6th to 
the 31st of October, 1874. In its published in- 
vitation to the public to participate the com- 
mittee having the enterprise in charge states its 
desire to make this exhibition represent as fully 
as possible the mechanical improvements of the 
last half century, to which the Institute has so 
largely contributed. 

In connection with the subject of exhibitions 
we must note the novel but eminently useful 
proposition of the British Social Science Associ- 
ation to hold a sanitary and educational exhibi- 
tion at Glasgow during the coming fall. The 
object of this exhibition is to bring under the no- 
tice of the public generally, and particularly of 
that portion interested in social, sanitary, and 
educational questions, the latest scientific appli- 
ances for improving the public health and pro- 
moting education. Of these, all matters per- 
taining to architectural and sanitary engineering, 
ventilation, heating and cooking, water supply, 
sewage and drainage, food, disinfectants, hygi- 
enic appliances, articles used in teaching, and 
every thing appertaining to the advancement of 
public health and comfort and the promotion of 
education, may be named. 

Report No. 6 of the Bureau of Statistics, now 
in press, gives the following compilation of the 
imports and exports of the United States for the 
years 1872 and 1873, up to December 31, viz. : 
Imports, 1872, $677,144,579; imports, 1873, 
$624,997,362, showing a gain for the country 
of fifty-two millions. Domestic exports, 1872, 
$544,438,789 ; ditto, 1873 (specie values), 
$606,366,531, showing a gain of sixty-two mill- 
ions for the country. In 1872 our specie and 
bullion imports were $21,182,004; in 1873, 
$29,749,439. In 1872 our specie and bullion 
domestic exports were $92,295,236; in 1878, 
$56,263,496. Our export of domestic manufac- 





tures was increased in one year ninety-eight 
millions. 

In connection with this subject it may be of 
interest to add that the exports of railroad iron 
from Great Britain for the months of January 
and February, 1874, amounted to 96,311 tons, 
against 91,551 tons during the same period of 
1873. Of these amounts the United States took 
48,901 tons, or more than one-half, in 1873, 
and 16,978 tons, or about one-sixth, in 1874. 

The announcement is made that the cables 
of the Western Brazilian Telegraph Company, 
from Pernambuco to Rio Janeiro, have been suc- 
cessfully laid, and have answered all the tests for 
the stipulated period after submersion. The 
section from Para to Pernambuco having been 
previously certified, telegraphic communication 
between the portions of the South American 
coast above named is now effected. 

The consumption of copper in the United 
States during 1873 amounted to 33,000,000 
pounds, of which 28,000,000 pounds were of 
home production. In many branches of manu- 
facture it appears that copper is steadily super- 
seding iron. The manufacture of phosphor- 
bronze in this country, it is stated, is in future 
to be in Philadelphia, the American Company 
being now engaged in effecting the transfer of 
their establishment from Pittsburg. Large 
quantities of the new alloy are now being made 
for railway companies and others for special 
uses. 

Of Mechanical novelties for the month we may 
name the invention of an ingenious machine by 
Mr. Miner for paper hanging. Without going 
into the details of its construction, it is enough 
to say that when at work the machine is raised 
to near the ceiling by means of a handle and 
pressed against the wall. ‘The paper releases it- 
self from certain hooks, and as the machine is 
brought down a roller presses the paper to the 
wall. The machine is used for papering over- 
head and putting on bordering in a similar man- 
ner. By this invention the tedious operations 
of unrolling, cutting up the paper, and spreading 
the paste are obviated, the result being a great 
saving of time. \ 

The Wilde electrit light has lately been tried 
upon one of the British gun-boats with very satis- 
factory results. A recent trial showed its power 
to be immense, and that no boat could approach 
within a mile of it without being discovered. 

The English Admiralty are at present having 
a powerful iron-clad war vessel constructed. 
She is to be of novel pattern, her gun power will 
be enormous, and her armament a wonder. 
When completed she will be the most powerful 
ship in the world. ‘To offset this, it is reported 
that orders have been sent to Woolwich for a 
couple of eighty-ton guns, which when finished 
are expected to be able to send a shell through 
twenty inches of solid iron at 1000 yards. 

As Miscellaneous matter, and not coming un- 
der any of the heads that we have severally 
mentioned, we may refer again to the intended 
celebration of the thousandth anniversary of the 
discovery and settlement of Iceland in August 
next, which promises to be made the occasion 
of specially interesting ceremonies. Many sci- 


entific and literary institutions in America and 
Europe are preparing contributions of books and 
other articles for presentation at that time, and 
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it is not unlikely that the three principal libraries {dowment for this praiseworthy establishment, 


of the island will be greatly enriched by these | 
contributions. Dr. I. I. Hayes has announced | 
his intention of visiting the island during the | 
coming summer, and will probably take part in | 
the ceremonies. He offers to be the almoner of 
any contributions that may be made of the kind | 
referred to. 


ther in the direction of the Anderson School of 
Natural History on Penikese, announces that it 


will open on the 7th of July, and close on the | 


29th of August. A corps of eminent specialists 


has been announced as to take part in the in- | 


struction to be given, and the school, it is hoped, 
will be a still greater success than in the past 
year. Efforts are being made to secure an en- 


lis quite large. 
Mr. Alexander Agassiz, who succeeds his fa- | 


and it is stated that the sum of $5000 paid in, 
or an annual contribution of $350, on the part 
of any State or institution, will secure the admis- 
| sion of two students, free of charge for tuition, 
| and liable only to expense for rooms and board. 
Of deaths since our last enumeration the list 
Among them are Sir Francis 
Pettit Smith, Mr. Philip Baines, Dr. Neil Ar- 
nott, Dr. Forbes Winslow, and Albert Way, of 
England; Dr. Karl E. Bock, Baron v. Penzlin, 
and Dr. J. H. Madler, of Germany; Dr. M. von 
Jacobi, of Russia; Professor Guillemin, Profess- 
or Cruveilhier, and L. F. Meunier, of France; 


} and Mr. Joseph Harrison, Jun., of Philadelphia 
| —all of these well known in some branch of sci- 
| ence, theoretical or applied. 





Chitor’s 


UR Record is closed on the 21st of May.— 
On the 28th of April a vote was taken in the 
Senate on the passage of the Finance Bill not- 
withstanding the President's veto. There were 
34 votes for its passage to 30 against. May 6 
Senator Sherman repofted a substitute for the 
House Currency Bill. It provided for free 
banking, the release of the reserves on circula- 
tion, except five per cent., which is to be depos- 
ited in the Treasury, and required reserves on de- 
posits to be kept by each bank in its own vaults. 
To prepare for specie payments, the bill required 
the retirement of greenbacks equal in amount to 
fifty per cent. of the new national bank currency 
issued. This substitute contemplated also the 
redemption of the greenbacks after January 1, 
1877, whenever presented in sums of $1000 or 
any multiple thereof in gold or five per cent. gold 
bonds, at the option of the government, the 
greenbacks thus redeemed to be used by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury as any others in the 
Treasury. ‘This bill was passed by the Senate 
May 14. 

A bill was passed by the House, April 28, ap- 
propriating $90,000 for the purchase of rations 
to be distributed among the sufferers from the 
inundations of the Lower Mississippi. The Sen- 
ate passed the bill May 1. Another section was 
added, May 7, appropriating an additional sum 
of $100,000, 

Senator Windom, on the 24th of April, pre- 
sented the report of the select committee on 
transportation. The investigation of the com- 
mittee covered a system of transportation em- 
bracing 70,000 miles of railway and 30,000 
miles of water routes. Senator Windom’s con- 
clusions may be briefly summarized as follows : 

1. That thereshould be a Bureau of Commerce 
formed in one of the executive departments, whose 
duty shall be to collect full and detailed informa- 
tion on the subject of our internal commerce. 

2. The only method for obtaining facilities in 
every way ample for transportation is through 
competition, under governmental control. 

3. Cheap means of transport can only be 
provided through double-track freight railways 
or by the improvement and creation of water 
routes. 

The Senate amendments to the Louisville and 
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Portland Canal Bill were concurred in by the 
House April 30. 

The Geneva Award Bill was passed by the 
Senate May 12. It organizes a court to adju- 
dicate claims; but the claims of insurance com- 
panies are excluded. 

On May 19 the House passed a bill repealing 
the system of moiety payments to informers in 
customs revenue Cases. 

The bill appropriating $3,000,000 to the Cen- 
tennial Commission was defeated in the House 
May 7—yeas 92, nays 138. The question was 
as to passing the bill to a third reading. 

The bill for the protection of life and property 
on steam-vessels, a measure comprising a com- 
plete code of regulations for the governance of 
river, lake, and ocean steamers, was passed by 
the House May 13. Among its provisions is one 
abolishing compulsory pilotage for coasting ves- 
sels. 

The military court in the Howard inquiry, 
presided over by General Sherman, on the 9th 
of May recorded its conclusion that General O. 
QO. Howard had conducted the affairs of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau with ability and fidelity, and 
that he was not properly chargeable with any of 
the offenses imputed to him. 

The conflict between the rival Governors of 
Arkansas, after being waged over a month, ac- 
companied by riotous disturbance and much 
bloodshed, was terminated May 19, by the re- 
treat of Brooks’s forces and the occupation of the 
State-house by Governor Baxter. 

W. W. Eaton has been elected by the Con- 
necticut Legislature to the United States Senate. 

The New York Legislature has passed the 
Compulsory Education Bill, which has been 
signed by Governor Dix. It compels parents 
and guardians of children between the ages of 
eight and fifteen years to give them in a school 
or at home at least fourteen weeks regular in- 
struction every year in reading, writing, arith- 
metic, English grammar, and geography. It pro- 
hibits the employment of children within the 
ages named at any labor during the time when 
the district schools are opened, and school offi- 
cers are given authority to see that it is enforced. 

Negotiations have been in progress for some 
months with a view to a new treaty of commer- 
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cial reciprocity with the Dominion of Canada. 
Under the Washington ‘lreaty the enjoyment of 
the shore fisheries of the St. Lawrence was leased 
to the United States for twelve years, on condi- 
tion that their cash value during that term should 
be determined by arbitrators, and the amount 
paid over to Canada, A few months ago Mr. 
Rothery, an eminent English jurisconsult, was 
sent out by the British government to make the 
necessary arrangements for giving effect to this 
arbitration, and he was busy getting up facts and 
evidence, when the Canadian government sug- 
gested how much more reasonable and profitable 
to both countries it would be were the war of 
their fisheries merged, as formerly, in a treaty of 
commercial reciprocity. Communications be. 
tween our government and that of Great Britain 
on this suggestion resulted in the present effort 
to ascertain if the substitution can be made on 
terms satisfactory to both parties. Mr. Fish, 
Secretary of State, conducts the negotiations on 
behalf of our government; and Sir Edward 
Thornton, British minister here, and the Hon. 
George Brown, Senator of the Canadian Domin- 
ion, act as joint plenipotentiaries on the part of 
Great Britain. It seems clear from a review of 
commercial statistics that the United States has 
suffered more than Canada from the repeal of 
the old reciprocity treaty in 1866. Since that 
date the foreign commerce of the Canadians has 
nearly doubled ; but the proportion of this com- 
merce transacted with the United States has fall- 
en away until it is now only thirty-five per cent. 
of their trade. Before the repeal the balance of 
trade was largely in our favor; since the repeal 
it has been against us. 

The French National Assembly met at Ver- 
sailles May 12. M. Buffet was re-elected Pres- 
ident. On the 15th the Duc de Broglie intro- 
duced his project of a law for the creation of a 
second chamber, to be known as ‘‘'The Grand 
Council.” It was, amidst great excitement, re- 
ferred to the Committee of Thirty. The next 
day the government sustained a defeat. The 
Duc de Broglie insisted upon the priority of the 
discussion of the Electoral Law over the Munici- 
pal Bill, and made it a cabinet question. The 
vote stood 317 in favor of the government to 381 
against. ‘The ministry then resigned. M. Gou- 
lard was intrusted with the formation of a new 
cabinet. 

Marshal Serrano took possession of Bilbao 
May 2. During the last week of the Carlist 
siege the inhabitants of the city were without 
bread. Marshal Serrano was received in Mad- 
rid, May 6, with a triumphal ovation. Among 
those tendering their congratulations was Sefior 
Castelar. On the 13th a new ministry was an- 
nounced, constituted as follows: Zabala, Presi- 
dent of the Council and Minister of War ; Sagas- 
ta, Minister of the Interior ; Ulloa, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs; Camacho, Minister of Fi- 
nance; Alonzo Martinez, Minister of Justice ; 
Alonzo Coimenares, Minister of Public Works ; 
Romero Ortiz, Minister of the Colonies ; Rod- 
riguez Arias, Minister of the Marine. 

‘The Russian Czar and the Grand Duke Alexis 
were received at Windsor. Castle, in England, 
May 13.—An exhibition of textile plants, and 
machines employed in their cultivation, is to be 
held at St. Petersburg June 13, 1874. 

Early in April the representatives of 746 co- 
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operative associations in England and Wales, 
having 800,587 members, held a congress at 
Halifax. The share capital of these co-opera- 
tive associations is £2,784,000. During the 
year the sum of £10,176,000 was paid, and 
£11,379,000 was received for goods, the net 
profit amounting to £807,748. 

Durit.g the first week in May there was a 
strike among the miners in the Durham collier- 
ies, in England, It is estimated that 50,000 
men were out of employment thereby. ‘The 
number has since increased to 70,000. 

‘The steamer Caspian, from Liverpool for Port- 
land, May 6, took out 350 agricultural laborers 
for the United States and Canada. 

The estimates of the Indian budget for the 
extraordinary expenses of the government for 
1874-75, on account of the famine, amount to 
$32,500,000. 


DISASTERS. 


May 2.—At Shawangunk, thirty miles from 
Kingston, New York, the steam-boiler of Con- 
dit’s paper-mill exploded, nearly demolishing the 
building, and killing seven of the employés. 

May 16.—The Mill River reservoir, covering 
a tract of 100 acres, at Williamsburg, Massa- 
chusetts, gave way early in the forenoon, precip- 
itating the vast mass of Water it contained down 
a steep and narrow valley into the village of 
Williamsburg, and thence, further down the val- 
ley, through the villages of Haydenyille, Leeds, 
and Florence, into the Northampton meadows. 
Manufacturing establishments and dwellings, 
representing over a million dollars’ worth of 
property, were swept away, and about one hun- 
dred and fifty people were drowned. 

May 18.—Fire in Galata, a suburb of Con- 
stantinople, ‘Turkey. One hundred houses burn- 
ed, occupied mostly by poor Jews. 


OBITUARY. 


April 23.—In Baltimore, the Rev. Henry 
Slicer, D.D., an eminent Methodist divine, aged 
seventy-three years. 

May 3.—In New York city, General William 
Hall, a veteran of the war of 1812, aged seventy- 
eight years.—In Burlington, New Jersey, Ed- 
ward Morris, author of Zen Acres Enough. 

May 4.—In Whitesborough, New York, Beri- 
ah Green, one of the pioneers of the antislavery 
movement, aged eighty years. 

May 7.—In New York city, John Hecker, flour 
dealer and philanthropist, aged sixty-two years. 

May 16.—In New York city, Major-General 
George L. Hartsuff, aged forty-four years. 

May 18.—In New York city, the Rev. Dr. 
Thomas De Witt, an eminent clergyman of the 
Dutch Reformed Church, aged eighty - three 
years. 

; May 20.—In Washington, Major-General A. 
B. Dyer, Chief of the Ordnance Department. 

May 9.—The London Atheneum announced 
the death of Mr. Mowbray Morris, in his fifty- 
fifth year. Mr. Morris became connected with 
the London Zimes as a contributor in 1847, and 
soon afterward became the manager of that 
journal. 

May 16.--Death announced of Baron Henri 
de Triqueti, a celebrated French historical paint- 
er, aged seventy-two years.—In France, Gabriel 
Charles Glayre, painter, aged sixty-seven years. 
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FEW years ago, when General N—— was 
t& making an active political canvass in the 
‘Territory of ——, then on the eve of its admis- 


sion into tke Union as a State (he was then Ter- 
ritorial Governor), he was confronted by an op- 
position which had small respect for the ameni- 
ties of debate or the conventionalities observed 
in more cultivated communities. At Sandy 
Gulch, where a meeting was to be held, there 
appeared in the crowd opposed to him a rough, 
pestilent, desperate fellow named M ‘Guire, putfy 
with pistols and things, who was bent upon trou- 
ble, and meant, if possible, to break up the pro- 
ceedings. In General N ’s following was a 
**ventleman” named Taylor, equally ready for 
similar work, and thoroughly devoted to his 
chief. At the opening of the meeting it be- 
came evident that M‘Guire had inserted into 
his noble form just enough whisky to be reck- 
less. He was thoroughly inflated. As things 
went on he became more and more offensive, 
until the general’s friend came up, and whis- 
pered in his ear, 

** General, hadn't I better kill him ?” 

**Oh no,” replied the general, ‘‘ that wouldn't 
do. I couldn’t sanction any violence, much less 
a murder ; but, if any little thing shou/d happen” 
(here he lowered his voice, and spoke jocosely, 
as he meant it)—‘‘if any little thing should hap- 
pen, I’ve got my pocket full of blank pardons.” 

A few minutes later M‘Guire broke out intoa 
fresh tirade, whereupon Taylor drew his revolver 
and shot him through the brain. He fell like 
a log. Walking up to the body, and standing 
astride of it, revolver still in hand, he looked 
coolly upon the excited crowd, and said, 

**Gentlemen, I trust that now we shall have 
order in this meeting !” 

Order was had. ‘The general concluded his 
remarks, the meeting quietly adjourned, M‘Guire’s 
body was slung over a mule, and taken away by 
his friends, who buried him ‘‘ with his boots on,” 
and that was the end of it. There was some 
talk for a day or two; nothing more. It was 
one of those little incidents, you know, that will 
occur in frontier life. 








One of the brightest of our lady writers has a 
neat hit at the ostentatious economies advocated 
by some of our great and good men at Washing- 
ton. She says that ‘‘there is on the Ohio River, 
near Pittsburg, a prosperous town named Econ- 
omy, occupied by a German community called 
‘Economites.’ They neither marry nor are giv- 
en in marriage, yet are not religious zealots or 
ascetics. ‘They have hard hands, hard faces, 
drive hard bargains, and believe in hard money. 
‘The member who saves, shaves, and skimps most 
is the best fellow and the chief saint ;” and these 
she compares to the Congressional ‘‘ Econo- 
mites” who arrest important public enterprises, 
and discharge faithful old public servants. There 
is no work so fitting and necessary that they will 
not dispute the cost, even after it is done by their 
own act, and can not be undone. ‘They remind 
one of that well-to-do but penurious Irish wid- 
ow who had, on being apprised of the death of 
her husband in a distant city, telegraphed, in the 
first flush of her grief and good feeling, to have 





Drawer. 


the mortal remains of the dear departed embalm- 
ed and sent home. She bore up well till the un- 
dertaker’s bill came to hand. ‘Then her counte- 
nance fell; and when she reached the charge for 
embalming, she indignantly exclaimed, ‘‘ Sivinty- 
five dollars for stoofin’ Dan!” 





Tue late Mr. Gulian C. Verplanck’s apprecia- 
tion of the ludicrous was one of the noticeable 
traits of his character, and his manner of putting 
things was exceedingly quaint and delightful. 
The following pleasantry, now for the first time 
in print, was told to the Drawer a few evenings 
since at a gathering of bright people. ‘Those 
who never met Mr. Verplanck may be told that 
in figure he was rather short and corpulent. 
Walking down town one July morning, he 
thought he would purchase a light linen coat, 
and for that purpose entered the first clothing 
store he reached. ‘To the salesman he said, 

**T want a light summer coat.” 

**Yes, Sir,” replied that person, who ap- 
proached, and after a rapid glance up one side 
and down the other of the venerable gentleman's 
figure, called a boy, and pointing to a brown 
sack hanging on a certain peg, said, ** Just bring 
that—number five—fat.” 

Mr. Verplanck used to say that he had never 
before known with exactitude his physical num- 
ber and contour, but that ‘‘ number five—fat” 
defined it with precision. 





Tue Rev. James Gallaher, who preceded the 
Rey. William H. Milburn as chaplain of the 
House of Representatives, commenced his min- 
istry in Tennessee. He was one of the editors 
of the old Calvinistic Magazine, and a strong 
champion of the Presbyterian faith, a man full 
of humor, with great tact in avoiding controversy 
when wisdom so directed. 

In one of his horseback rounds a good Armin- 
ian family entertained him very kindly, and as 
he was mounting his horse to leave, his host said 
to him, ‘*‘ Now, Mr, Gallaher, tell me what you 
honestly thjnk about falling from grace.” 

‘*T suppose you want to know my real candid 
opinion ?” said the minister. 

** Yes, that is what I am after.” 

‘* Well, then,” continued Mr. Gallaher, “I 
will tell you in a few words—I’d hate mightily 
to try it.” 





Tue playfal humor of the very Western man 
is illustrated in the following little incidents sent 
to the Drawer by a gentleman connected with 
one of our leading benevolent societies : 

A missionary of the American Sunday-school 
Union in Missouri visited recently a place where 
a certain church-militant preacher was in the 
habit of holding forth once a month, and certain 
young men were in the habit of disturbing the 
meeting. Being a rough man, he so roughly 
reprimanded them that they threatened to thrash 
him the next time he should come. He heard 
of this, but came at the regular time, and after 
preaching said, ; 

‘*T have heard of your threats. Now, if any 
of you think I won't fight because I’m a preach- 
er, just try me—just come on” (striking his fists 
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together). ‘‘I will fight any man of you, or 
any two men, fists or skulls, pistols or knives. 
There are as many pistols for me as for any of 
you. If you don’t like my preaching, I can 
whip you: just come.” 

The missionary planted a Sunday-school there, 
and was not molested by the young men. 





Ar another place, where he organized a school, 
one man said, ‘‘I will go in for it if you don’t 
put on too much style. I don’t like town style. 
I was in a big town once where every man had 
on a stove-pipe hat, and I spoke to every body 
I met on the street, but they were too proud to 
speak to me.” 

During this trip the missionary organized five 
Sunday-schools. 





** ADVICE.” 

Unpver this caption Mrs. Allen gave in our 
March issue some excellent verses, but one of 
our readers doesn’t agree with her, and this is 
what he says about it : 


Miss Elizabeth Akers Allen, 
Or Mrs.—whichever it be— 
You’ve mistaken a segregate case 
For a broad gen-er-al-i-tee ; 
Or else you’ve a bad digestion, 
Or a cast in your weather ee, 
Or experience specially bitter, 
Direct the reverse from me. 


For I wooed me a dear little woman— 
Twenty-one years have s their flight, 
Yet I kissed her good-by this morning, 
And we'll meet with a kiss to-night; 
Though my chin is as gray as a badger, 
And spectacles rim her sight, 
Yet the love which was bright at the outset 
Is to-day not a whit less bright. 


Ah! you read me your own sad riddle, 
When your “globule of molten gold” 

In the fond hand once imprisoned 
Grows colorless, dull, and cold! 

Why grows it thus lifeless and frigid, 
If the glory (?) in which it roll 

But a moment ago was real— 
If its flashes a verity told? 


And why do you call a man fickle, 
If an insect, all sharded and brown, 

He finds in the hand he imagined 
Was grasping an emperor’s crown? 


Yet your counsel is fitting—provided 
The maiden is conscious that sh@ 

Is a cimbex instead of a jewel, 
A beetle instead of a bee. 

But if with her wealth of affection, 
As deep and as wide as the sea, 

She has patience, good-will, and discretion, 
With a measure of charity, 

She can make the most obdurate human 
What a dear little woman made me, 

And have—if it’s worth the endeavor— 
A lover at fifty-three. 





It is seldom that the Drawer has the pleasure 
of placing among its anecdotes a pleasantry by 
the President. A few weeks since some ladies, 
friends of the wife of General Woodford, M.C. 
from Brooklyn, called at the White House, but 
were refused admission by the watchman. Gen- 
eral Woodford came along, and under his escort 
they visited the mansion, and were accorded a 
special presentation to the President. In the in- 
terview the ladies spoke of the large portrait of 
the President in one of the rooms on the first 
floor. The President remarked that he didn’t 
know where he should find a house big enough 
to hold it when they should leave this. 


elected for a third term, and this house will hold 
the picture four years longer.” 

‘*No,” replied the President, ‘‘I shall veto 
that. Jt would be inflating my term of office, 
and I will always veto inflation.” 





Speake of the President, a correspondent at 
Syracuse sends this : 

During the siege of Vicksburg one day General 
Grant’s men blew up a rebel fort, and a colored 
man was blown over to the Union side, falling 
safely into the soft mud. As he was the last ar- 
rival from Vicksburg, every one was anxious to 
see him and hear his story. General Grant had 
him brought before him, and among other ques- 
tions asked him how high he went up at the time 
of the explosion. The negro replied, ‘‘I can't 
say for sure, but tink ’bout tree miles !”’ 





A missionary of the American Sunday-school 
Union in Arkansas illustrates the character of 
a section of his field thus: 

At C——, the county seat, two young men 
had some words about a young lady, and one 
shot the other dead in the street. At the pri- 
mary trial the justice of the peace, the State's 
attorney, and the accused all appeared in the 
court-room pistol in belt. 

Not long after he established a Sunday-school 
there, and preaching and improvement followed. 

Imagine Recorder Hackett, District Attorney 
Phelps, and one of our murderers coming into 
court, carrying a small arsenal with them !— 
though the criminal wouldn’t stand much of 
a chance against the judge, who makes nothing 
of shooting a humming-bird at half a mile. 





Tuts from Christian County, Kentucky : 

Some time ago a party of seven or eight left 
this county for a big fish and hunt on ‘Tennessee 
River. Among them was Colonel Matt M‘Kin- 
ney, formerly a member of the Legislature, and 
extensively known in the State as a genial com- 
panion. He was a lover of ‘‘seven up,” and, 
for want of better amusement, the first night 
proposed his favorite game. No one in the 
party volunteered to play save Pete, the old 
negro cook, with whom, as a last resort, the 
colonel consented to play. The rest of the party 
went to bed, and left them at it onalog. About 
twelve o’clock one of the party, Major Mallory, 
happened to rouse up, and heard the colonel 


say, 

% Pete, you had that jack; what did you do 
with it ?” 
**Clar for goodness, Mass Matt, I hain’t got 
it. ” 

‘**Yes, you have,” replied M‘Kinney. ‘‘ Take 
off your clothes; I know you have it. Off with 
that coat! roll up them sleeves!” 

Pete did so, but no jack. ‘The colonel then 
took up the ‘‘ deck” to see if all four were there. 

‘*Clar for goodness, Mass Matt, if dat jack 
ain’t in de ‘deck,’ it’s loss out,” 

It was not there. Next morning, Mallory and 


old Pete being alone down the river, the former 
asked him where the jack was. 

‘* Well, boss,” says Pete, ‘‘ you see, from de 
way Mass Matt was leadin’, I knowed he was 
gwine ketch it, so I swallowed it!” 





** But,” said Mrs, Woodford, ‘‘you will be 


At camp that night the joke was told by Mal- 
lory, and was followed by a big laugh. 


M‘Kin- 
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ney, musing with elbows on knees before the 
fire, remarked, with a vigorous but improper ad- 
jective, 

**T knowed he had it about him somewhere !” 


Tue familiarity of the frontiers-man with scenes 
of shooting and executions by Lynch-law, and 
his coolness in the average Western affray, are 
proverbial. The last instance that has come to 
our knowledge in which enterprise and self-pos- 
session were admirably mingled occurred at the 
recent execution of a criminal in Washington 
Territory. Just as he was about to be swung 
off, and after he had remarked to the sheriff that 
he had nothing further to say, a real-estate agent, 
whose office was in his hat, forced himself to the 
front and up the steps of the scaffold, and jointly 
addressing the criminal and the sheriff, said, ‘‘ 7f 
the gentleman who occupies the platform will 
kindly yield for a few minutes, I would like to 
make a few remarks upon the cheap homestead 
lots at Dobson’s Hole I am now offering for sale.” 
The polite request was assented to, and after a 
brief summary of the advantages presented by 
that locality the sheriff resumed his duties, pulled 
the cap over the ‘‘gentleman’s” countenance, 
and permitted him to drop. 


WE think it is safe to say that the country 
may be regarded as sound on the cremation ques- 
tion. ‘The subject agitated the nation through 
and through, but it has finally simmered down, 
and equanimity with her pleasing smile now 
beams upon us. A few traces of the upheaval 
remain scattered here and there, in the form of 
editorials and poetry, destined to speedy crema- 
tion unless embalmed. We have therefore 
deemed it expedient to clutch from oblivion the 
following rhythmic gems, which show how easily 
we were becoming habituated to the notion of 
burning : 

On Tuesday morning Silas Green, 
Aged forty-seven, died. 

Male friends, please call to-morrow noon 
And see the torch applied. 


We lit the poor feliow at dead of night, 
The carcass continually turning, 

In order that each side might get its share 
Of this new patent process of burning. 


No pelting rain-storm came wetting the pile 
0 He be! to which we had bound him, 

Nor Babcock Extinguisher deadened the glare 
That formed such a halo around him. 


Few and short were the prayers we said, 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow, 

But merely remarked, *‘ Don’t he sizzle! he'll be 
But a handful of ashes to-morrow.” 


Widow Spivens has just passed away from our midst, 
And her last wo touching—were these: 
‘Just whirl me aloft in a turpentine cloud: 
No mud-hole for me, if you please!” 


Tue Galena editor who published that funn 
thing about the Sunday-school superintendent's 
remark to his scholars about the steamer did 
not remember how good the original was, writ- 
ten by Mark ‘Twain, and published three years 
ago in London. It is as follows : 

MispLacep Conripence.—‘‘ Just about the 
close of that long, hard winter,” said the Sunday- 
school superintendent, ‘‘as I was wending to- 
ward my duties one brilliant Sabbath morning, I 
glanced down toward the levee, and there lay 
the City of Hartford steamer! No mistake 





about it: there she was, puffing and panting 
after her long pilgrimage through the ice. A 
glad sight? Well, I should say so! And then 
came a pang right away, because I should have 
to instruct empty benches, sure: the youngsters 
would all be off welcoming the first steamboat 
of the season. You can imagine how surprised 
I was when I opened the door and saw half the 
benches full! My gratitude was free, large, and 
sincere. I resolved that they should not find 
me unappreciative. I said, ‘ Boys, you can not 
think how proud it makes me to see you here, 
nor what renewed assurance it gives me of your 
affection. I confess that I said to myself, as I 
came along and saw that the City of Hartford 
was in—’ ‘No! but is she, though?’ And, as 
quick as any flash of lightning, I stood in the 
presence of empty benches! 1 had brought 
them the news myself.” 


A GENTLEMAN, recently from abroad, and a 
lover of church music, inquired of the clerk of the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, on his first Sunday morn- 
ing, where he could hear the best church music. 
He was recommended to —— Church, where the 
fugues and things were of the highest. Thither 
he went, and was shown into a pew in which a 
lady sat. At the commencement of the first 
chant, madame, with the usual politeness of 
American ladies, handed the stranger the prayer- 
book, pointing to the chant. It was politely re- 
ceived, but soon closed. At the second chant 
madame repeated the offer, when, turning to her 
with a polite bow, the gentleman said, ‘* Thank 
you, but I seldom use the libretto.” 


In a recent English magazine we find an ar- 
ticle on “* Men and Manners in Parliament,” in 
which the manners of Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Gladstone, 
and Mr. Bright are described, and a few bonmots 
of the latter given. ‘‘ Mr. Disraeli’s manner in 
the House of Commons is one strongly marked, 
and is, doubtless undesignedly, calculated to in- 
crease the personal interest which has for more 
than a generation been taken in him by the public. 
Either because his colleagues do not care to chat 
with him, or because he discourages private con- 
versations in the House, Mr. Disraeli always sits 
apart in a sort of grim loneliness. Mr. Gladstone 
is, except when he sleeps, rarely quiet for a mo- 
ment, frequently engaging in conversation with 
those near him, often laughing heartily himself, 
and being the cause of laughter in his interlocu- 
tors. When Mr. Disraeli enters the House and 
takes his accustomed seat he crosses one leg 
over the other, folds his arms, hangs down his 
head, and so sits for hours at a time in statuesque 
silence. When he rises to speak he generally 
rests his hand for a moment upon the table, but 
it is only for a moment, for he invariably endeay- 
ors to gain the ear of his audience by making 
a point at the outset, and the attitude which he 
finds most conducive to the happy delivery of 
points is to stand balancing himself upon his feet, 
with his hands in his coat-tail pockets. In this 
position, with his head hung down as if he were 
mentally debating how best to express a thought 
that has just occurred to his mind, Mr. Disraeli 
slowly utters the polished and poisoned sentences 
over which he has spent laborious hours in the 
closet. Mr. Bright is a great phrase-maker, and 
comes down to the House with the gems ready 
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cut and polished to fit in in the setting of a speech. | weeks since about dinner-time, overheard Miss 
But no one could guess from Mr. Bright’s man- | Mabel talking in a very earnest and peremptory 
ner that the phrases he drops in as he goes along | manner to the servants in the kitchen. So when 
are fairly written out on a slip of paper carried | she came out she was asked what she had been 





in his waistcoat pocket as he crossed the bar of | 
the House...... His manner when speaking is quiet 
and subdued, but it is the apparent subjugation | 
which a bar of iron undergoes when it passes | 
from the red-hot stage to the condition of white 
heat. When he sits down there is invariably | 
a feeling among his audience that he has by | 
no means exhausted himself, but could, if he | 
pleased, have said a great deal more that would 
have been equally effectual. ‘To this end his | 
quiet, self-possessed manner greatly tends. He 
has himself well in hand throughout his ora- | 
tions, and therefore maintains his hold upon his 
audience. Mr. Bright is also a great humor- 
ist. When, recently, he had occasion to com- 
plain of the determined dissatisfaction of the 
Conservatives, he turned to the classical book of | 
the people, and on the morrow all England was 
laughing at the party who, ‘if they had been in 
the wilderness, would have complained of the 
Ten Commandments as a harassing piece of 
legislation.’ Again, when he dubbed Mr, Dis- 
raeli ‘the mystery man of the ministry,’ and 
when he likened Mr. Lowe and Mr. Horsman to 
a Scotch terrier, ‘of which no one could with 
certainty say which was the head and which the 
tail,’ every body could comprehend and enjoy 
the reference. The fearful sting contained in 
his casual remark about Sir Charles Adderley in 
a letter written two months ago—‘I hope he 
thought he was speaking the truth, but he is 
rather a dull man, and is liable to make blun- 
ders’—will be best appreciated by those who 
know the right honorable baronet. But the vol- 
ume of sarcasm hidden in the parenthetical re- 
mark about the gentleman’s ancestors who came 
over with the Conqueror—‘I never heard that 
they did any thing else’-—is plain reading for all. 
So is the well-merited retort upon a noble lord 
who, during a time when Mr. Bright was tempo- 
rarily laid aside by illness, took the opportunity 
to publicly declare that, by way of punishment 
for the uses he had made of his talents, Provi- 
dence had inflicted upon Mr. Bright a disease of 
the brain. ‘It may be so,’ said Mr. Bright to 
the House of Commons when he came back ; 
‘but, in any case, it will be some consolation to 
the friends and family of the noble lord to know 
that the disease is one which even Providence 
could not inflict upon him.’” 

Tuts from Peekskill : 

‘I'wo young girls of the sewing fraternity, or 
sisternity, were stitching away for dear life, when | 
one broke the dreary silence by wishing they were 
dead. ‘* Be still, and work hard,” said the oth- 
er; “‘ business before pleasure, you know.” 











Littte Mabel B——, a Baltimore miss of five 
summers, is blessed with a very retentive memo- 
ry and remarkably acute powers of observation, 
and there is little she sees or hears that escapes 
her. Her grandmother has recently been read- 
ing portions of the New Testament to her: the 
parables especially seemed to arrest her atten- 
tion, and her application of them to every-day 
occurrences is often singularly amusing. Her 
mother, on going into the dining-room a few 





saying to the girls. 

‘“Why, mamma,” said she, ‘‘I was only tell- 
ing those wicked and slothful servants to hurry 
up dinner.” 4 





ANOTHER from the same source, almost as 
good : 

A very intimate friend of her mother was re- 
cently unfortunate enough to catch the measles 
—a circumstance that suspended intercourse be- 
tween the two for a week or more, Mrs. B—— 
naturally fearing that she might carry the conta- 
gion home to her little daughter. ‘This tempo- 
rary interruption of their intimacy seemed to 
concern Mabel not a little, and one day, after 
vainly urging upon her mother the importance 
of visiting Aunt Amno, as she calls her, she said, 

**Mamma, Aunt Amno has been sick and in 


| prison for a week, and ye visited her not.” 





Ir is no reproach to the memory of James 
Buchanan to state that in very early life his po- 
litical sentiments inclined toward the Federal 
party, nor does it detract from his reputation to 
allude to the fact that on that account the old- 
fashioned dyed-in-the-wool Pennsylvania Demo- 
crats of the Jeffersonian school were for a time 
rather reluctant to accept him as a leader. We 
only refer to these reminiscences now to explain 
the point in the anecdote we are about to relate, 
for the truth of which we stand ready to vouch, 
albeit it may not be among the ‘ Recollections 
of an Old Stager.” 

When Mr. Buchanan became Secretary of 
State in the cabinet of President Polk he ap- 
pointed to a clerkship in his department a young 
lawyer from Reading, Pennsylvania (since de- 
ceased), who may be said to have imbibed De- 
mocracy with his mother’s milk, so thoroughly 
impregnated was he with the pure creed of that 
political party—a creed that then was, as now, 
the only orthodox faith in the territory of ‘* Old 
Berks.” One of the clerical duties to which this 
zealous disciple of Jefferson was assigned was 
the transcribing and arranging for publication 
of the ‘‘ Jefferson papers,” for which the bias 
that early association and training had given to a 
mind naturally predisposed to the study of ques- 
tions of partisan politics peculiarly fitted him. 
This young gentleman, habitually reserved and 
taciturn in his manner, was subject to occasional 
‘*queer” spells, whether the result of overstudy 
or of some hereditary taint of blood the writer 
hereof is not able to say. These attacks were 
nothing more’ than transient hallucinations, lead- 
ing their subject to do and say ludicrous things. 
When one of them came on it was only neces- 
sary for his friends to persuade him to keep his 
room for a few days, and submit to some simple 
dietary treatment, to ‘‘ bring him around” again. 

Well, it so happened that one day, in the midst 
of his researches among the musty archives of 
state, the ‘‘queer’” fit came upon him, and— 
which was not queer under the cireumstances— 
took the shape of fierce invective against ancient 
Federalism and its whilom adherents, He was 


taken quietly to his lodgings, and the physician, 
who was familiar with the case, and knew per- 
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feetly well how to indulge the humor of his pa- | 


tient, was sent for. A day or two afterward 
Mr. Buchanan heard of the indisposition of his 
Pennsylvania protégé, but not of its nature; and 
as the acquaintance between them was both per- 
sonal and neighborly, as well as official, the Sec- 
retary, at the close of office hours, went to make 
a call upon his invalid clerk, and see that he was 

‘*well bestowed.” A servant conducted him to 
the room where he lay, when imagine the aston- 
ishment of the grave and dignified cabinet min- 
ister, almost instantly upon his entrance, to be- 
hold his hitherto shy and reticent young friend 
bolt angrily from his bed, glare at him with eyes 


flashing defiance, and, with clinched fists men- 


acingly extended, exclaim, 
** You 
here?” 
Mr. Buchanan, it may be imagined, quickly 
withdrew, without stopping to make his kindly 
intended inquiries after the condition of his sick | 
and, as it must then doubtless haye struck him, 
unprovokedly insolent subordinate. ‘The cause, 
however, of this singularly rude reception was 
soon explained to him, and his sense of the lu- | 
dicrous was keen enough to enable him to enjoy 
the farcical rencontre after the shock inflicted by | 
its abruptness had subsided; and although not | 
given to Mr. Lincoln’s habit of repeating pungent 





jokes, particularly when the subject was one upon | 


which he always manifested an undue degree of 
sensitiveness, he could not resist the temptation 
to relate it to an intimate friend, who was well 
acquainted with the unconscious and irresponsi- 


old Federalist, what do you want | 


about three miles away. He followed the trail, 
and when he got to the timber he discovered his 
hogs nicely inclosed in a pen [corral], and the 
bears was a-packin’ the corn out there, and feed- 
in’ it to the hogs, fattenin’ them Sor their own 
eatin’ for their winter meat !° 





Ir is possible—barely possible—though we 
doubt it, that two epitaphs more extraordinary 
than the following can be found. ‘They are En- 
glish, and now for the first time appear in Amer- 
ican type: 

Evizabetu, 
the Wife of Richard Barklamb, 
passed to Eternity on Sunday, 2ist May, 1797, 
in the Tist year of her age. 
Ricnarp Barkuams, 
the Anti-spouse Uxorious, 
was interred here 27th January, 1806, 
in his 84th year. 
Witttam Barkiamn, 
Brother to the preceding, 
September 5th, 1799, aged 68 years. 


| When terrestrial all in chaos shall exhibit efferv escence, 
Then — with their full, effulgent, brilliant 
essen 
Shall with, ‘beaming beauteous radiance through the 
ebullition shine, 
| Transcending to glorious regions, beatifical, sublime ; 
| Then human power absorbed, deficient to delineate 
such effulgent lasting sparks, 
| Where honest plebeians ever will have precedence 
over ambiguous great monarchs. 


Mike was in tempur and in sole sinsere 
Ann Husband tendur and a fathur deere 
He was a fathur kind 
And modist was his mind 
A great blessin to a umman 
Never mor was givn 
Nor a greeter loss eksept the loss of heavn. 





ble author. And that’s the way we came by the | 
story. | 








Tus from a Southern friend: During our 
In one of those little cities which abut upon | little war with the Seminole Indians of Florida 
Boston a parish meeting was recently held, at | a gentleman of Charleston, South Carolina, was 
which objection was made by Mr. Garrett that | drafted, and desiring to obtain a substitute, pub- 
the style of the music in the church was too | lished the following advertisement : 
operatic ; whereupon one of the members made | w,.yrep—An able-bodied man accustomed to fight wry 
the point, that it was quite inconsistent for Mr. | Indians, to whom liberal wages and constant employ- 
Garrett to object to upper-attic singing. That | ment will be given. 
was thought rather good—in the town that abut- | ; 
ted upon Boston. | Tue Crédit Mobilier investigation has not 5 
|been so fruitful in promoting mirth as some 
A CORRESPONDENT at Duncan’s Mill, Sonora | other events in our history, but it did cause a 
County, California, writes : little fun in Iowa. During the investigation one 
The following rather tough bear story was told | of our Democratic fr iends, thinking he had now 
in my hearing by an old settler in Russian River | got something with a good handle to it, thus ac- 
Valley. I give it as I got it. If you deem it | costed the postmaster of a small town in the 
worthy a corner in the Drawer, you can just | northern part of the State: ' 
throw it in. Dem. ‘‘ Well, what do you think of the Crédit 
“You talk about bears! Why, when I first | Mobilier investigation now ?” 
came to Rooshan River bears was ’plentier than| P. M. (ec onfidently). ** Oh, that’ s all right; 
cattle is now, and they was a little bit the smart- | England will have to pay that.” 
est bears that I or any body else ever seed. Why,| Dem. ‘‘ England have to pay it! What's 
do you know, there was a neighbor of mine had | England got to do with it ?” 
a fine field of corn, and he also had a fine lot of | P. M. (more confidently). ** Why, of course, 
hogs. In the fall, when the corn began to get | England’s got to pay it. 
ripe, the bears would come into the field and| Dem. (wonderingly). ** What has England to 
make awful work among the corn; they were | do with the Crédit Mobilier ?” 
jest literly cleanin’ it out, and the hogs wasadis-| P.M. ‘* Why, don’t you know it has been de- 
appearin’ too, and the old fellow couldn’t find | cided that England has to pay the Alabama 
where the bears had killed any of the hogs, and claims ?” 
he was clean beat out. At last, when all of his | __ Dem. ‘*Of course ; every body knows that. 
hogs and a good deal of his corn had disappear- | But what have the Alabama claims to do with 
ed, he thought it was about time to investigate. | ~ Crédit Mobilier ?” 
So he started out. After hunting around for| P. . M. (triumphantly). ‘* Why, isn’t Mobile in 
some time he found a trail leading off from the | Alabama? What an ass!” 
corn field in the direction of a patch of timber| Of course, our friend was convinced. 
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“Tf I only had a skull,” said Professor Jingo; Presently he went out to work in his garden, 
and then he went to sleep and forgot all about it. where he finds the very thing he wanted! 








“Perhaps I can contrive a plan to make its jaws He succeeded too; but “Perhaps I’d_bet- 
open and shut with a spiral spring, or something.” the thing got hold of his ter consult Dr. Pipes 
finger,and wouldn't let go. about it.” 





‘* Bad case of locked-jaw,” said Dr. Pipes; ‘* but “Then,” said Dr. Pipes, ‘* we'll have to resort to 
I think I can relieve you.” ‘‘ You never shall saw & soporific.” 
my arm off if I know it,” said Professor Jingo. 
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Wy , Adettns : ve 
When the soporific began to work, so did Dr. Professor Jingo is agreeably surprised to find it 
Pipes.... all a dream—his arm had been asleep too, 


ApVIcE Gratis.—Be content with your lot, and let other people’s skulls alone. 








